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What Is the Value of Church History ? 


PHILIPPE MAurRy ! 


When the World’s Student Christian Federation decided to 
launch a major project of study and teaching on the Life and 
Mission of the Church, special attention was given to the need 
for an adequate treatment of the lessons we may draw from 
church history as we seek to understand the life of the Church 
today. Originally it was planned to include ten lectures on 
great moments in the history of the Church in the program 
of the World Teaching Conference to be held in Strasbourg in 
July 1960. But it soon became evident that this would not 
leave sufficient time for reflection on the present task of the 
Church. That is why we finally decided that this book should 
be published instead of two regular issues of our quarterly 
magazine. Its aim is to give our readers, and especially all 
those who are sharing in any way in our program, the essential 
historical background for their study of the Life and Mission 
of the Church today. 

In taking this decision, the WSCF Executive Committee 
assumed that we have lessons to learn from the history of the 
Church and in particular of its thinking about its missionary 
task. But is, this self-evident to all Christians today ? Most 
of them enjoy books on the history of their own church, but 
generally within well-defined limits. Protestants will read about 
the early Church of the first two or three centuries, and then 
jump to the Reformation, as if Luther, Zwingli, and Calvin 
could be understood apart from the twelve centuries between 
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St. Augustine and the Renaissance. From the sixteenth century 
on they will be interested only in Protestant churches, and in 
most cases only in their own national Protestant church. Of 
Roman Catholics they will know only that they were horrible 
persecutors, and that they climaxed their heresy with the 
proclamation of the dogma of infallibility at the Council of the 
Vatican. Recent ecumenical developments will be seen as a 
happy ending in which everyone seems to have come together 
again after centuries of struggle, indifference, or ignorance. 
A similar bias could probably be found in the way Anglicans, 
Orthodox, and Roman Catholics look at church history. While 
all Christian churches confess in the words of the Apostles’ 
Creed ‘‘one holy catholic Church’, in their writing, teaching, 
and thinking about church history they seem to believe in one 
holy denominational and national church; the catholicity of 
the Church is restricted to its early years —a lost ideal, or to 
the end of time — the day when God will bring together all 
things, including all churches. 

And what about the average Christian’s approach to that 
part of church history which he does know ? Most of us read 
the history of our own church either with a sense of pride that 
we are the heirs of such wonderful Christians, and generally 
this glorification of the past is the symptom of a dying faith 
which looks to the human achievements of the Church rather 
than to its living Lord ; or else with the self-righteous conviction 
that we are infinitely better than those poor Christians who 
lived in the dark ages of ignorance and prejudice, an attitude 
which very often accompanies a similar feeling of superiority 
towards those Christians of our day in other parts of the world 
or of the Church and which does not reflect a very real under- 
standing of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

How then do we justify the publication of this book ? What 
is the value of church history for us, if we rule it out as merely 
a source of self-satisfaction ? 


God is revealed in history 


IT remember how, many years ago at the end of my secondary 
school days when I was deciding to study history, Professor 
Karl Barth told me something like this: “Remember that to 
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be a good historian you must be a good theologian, just as no 
good theologian can be indifferent to history.” At the time I 
did not understand what Professor Barth meant, and it was 
only much later that I began to grasp its profound significance. 
He meant simply that Christianity is rooted in history, that 
God has chosen to reveal himself not in some disembodied 
world of ideas or ideals but in the lives of men throughout the 
centuries of human history. We believe that God is not only 
the hidden, eternal, and holy God in the glorious and unknow- 
able heaven, but the God who in his total freedom has chosen 
to be our God, to be with us not only in our individual life 
histories but in the whole history of our world. We know him 
in Jesus Christ as the God who created all things and set history 
in motion ; the God who rules over the destiny of nations as 
well as of nature ; the God of Israel, one particular Semitic tribe 
and nation ; the God of the patriarchs who wandered through 
the fertile crescent of the Near East ; the God of Moses who 
brought them to Palestine ; the God of the judges and of the 
kings ; the God of the prophets who lived through, acted in, 
and spoke about the historical events of the thousand years 
before Christ, and especially the God who came among men as 
Jesus of Nazareth, who was born in Bethlehem of Judea under 
the Roman Emperor Augustus, and died in Jerusalem, crucified 
at the demand of the political and religious leaders of the Jews 
by Roman soldiers of the Procurator Pontius Pilate, represent- 
ative of the Emperor Tiberius, the God to whom the apostles 
and the Church have borne witness since his resurrection. We 
know finally that we can hope that one day our history will 
come to an end, not of our own will but because it is in the hands 
of the same Lord who initiated it. In brief, we believe that 
the whole of history is in the hands of Jesus Christ, God In- 
carnate, the centre of that history, he who gives it meaning 
from its beginning to its end. 

We speak of the testimony to God’s objective revelation 
which we find in the Bible as sacred history, and we sometimes 
include in this the history of the Church since its founding. 
But in a sense the whole of world history is sacred. I do not 
mean, of course, that we can look for a similar revelation of 
God and his purposes in all of history, but that there is nothing 
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in the history of the world and of mankind which is outside the 
control, providence, and action of the God of Jesus Christ. 
Whether they know it or not, whether they accept it or not, 
all men are in his hands: their history is God’s history, the 
history of his salvation. Moreover, our life within history cannot 
be conceived of apart from this Lordship of God. Human 
existence finds its ultimate significance in this presence and 
action of God, and man’s destiny is to hear about it, and to 
respond through faith and obedience. Because history is the 
realm of God, it is the field of our mission to all men and of 
their acceptance of the gospel. 


The approach of the church historian 


But what about church history ? Some people speak easily 
of the history of the Church as the continuation of biblical 
history, and give it the same sanctity. But as I have already 
said, all of history has a sacred character, and this should make 
us hesitant to sanctify in an exceptional sense church history. But 
there is a more serious question. We have an objective criterion 
for the biblical revelation. Even if we accept radical exegetical 
methods and the extensive use of critical tools for study, we 
still have the text in our hands. But where is the text of church 
history which we can study critically and exegetically ? We 
can say that no such text yet exists and that it is the job of 
the church historian to write it, or that we are deluged with 
such a mass of disorganized, confused, and contradictory texts 
that we simply do not know where to start and what to believe. 
The task of the church historian resembles much more that 
of the secular historian than that of the biblical scholar. 

Can we, therefore, approach church history from a purely 
secular point of view, using the same methods with the same 
freedom, treating it as merely one sector of world history ? 
I think we are bound to answer yes in the first place. The 
Church is a human reality, made up of men and women with 
all their human frailties, living in history. It is a community 
of people who suffer, struggle, and hope, who believe and sin, 
who proclaim their faith and too often also their idolatries. 
More profoundly, it is a human reality because it is the 
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Church of Jesus Christ, the Son of God, but also the Son of 
a carpenter, the risen and glorious Lord, but also the Suffering 
Servant of the cross. By nature, the Church cannot but be 
human, and it has therefore to be studied, like all human 
realities, with the best methods which the science of history 
has devised. 

At this point, it is important to note that in our day the 
science of history is marked by a growing recognition of its 
own limitations, of its relative nature. Historians and phi- 
losophers of history are asking if it is possible, as the nineteenth 
century believed, to arrive at objective truth through historical 
research and thought. More and more they are recognizing 
that the work and thought of the church historian are inevitably 
conditioned by his environment, his personal task, his own 
human limitations. Church historians themselves are becoming 
increasingly aware that the life of the Church at different mo- 
ments of history and in different parts of the world is determined 
not only by its essential nature as the Body of Christ but also 
by what present ecumenical jargon calls ‘‘non-theological 
factors”: they are also beginning to realize that their own 
reflection about church history is marked by the concerns of 
their time, secular and theological. 

For example, some months ago I wrote an article comparing 
problems of church unity in the sixteenth century with those 
in our time (Foi et Vie, March-April 1959). I tried to analyze 
the points at which external conditions created problems for 
the churches, and also the different ways in which theologians 
and church leaders conceived of the unity of the Church. In so 
doing I gave major attention to the concept of Christendom 
which seems to me to explain to a great extent the failure of 
sixteenth-century efforts towards church unity, and even more 
the striking apathy of the Protestant churches of that time 
with regard to missionary work. But I was certainly led to 
emphasize this factor by the sheer fact that in our day we are 
witnessing the end of the “Christendom period’. Fifty years 
ago I should probably not have concerned myself with this 
particular dimension of church involvement in the world, and 
perhaps fifty years hence I would emphasize still another aspect 
of church life at the time of the Reformation. 
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By and large we can say that present-day historians are 
threatened by a certain relativism, if not agnosticism, because 
they have recognized both how infinitely more complex is 
historical material than previous centuries ever imagined, and 
also the inability of the human mind to grasp all these aspects 
simultaneously. Two centuries ago history was almost exclusiv- 
ely political and religious ; today it must include cultural, social, 
economic, scientific, and psychological factors, and in each of 
these fields the number of sub-divisions is constantly growing. 
The Church as a human institution and community shares in 
this complexity, and the church historian partakes also there- 
fore of the hesitation and humility of the secular historian. 
In this sense we should say that church history can never claim 
to reach ultimate certainty about what happened in the past. 
Results will always be partial, provisional, in a sense hypothet- 
ical. 


History has a meaning 


However, the church historian will not succumb to the 
complete nihilism which sometimes threatens the secular 
historian. He knows indeed that he will never achieve a fully 
logical and clear understanding of an incredibly varied complex 
of men and events. He knows that even the ways in which God 
acts within history, and perhaps especially these acts of our 
Lord, will remain forever incomprehensible, that is to say, he 
will never be able to comprehend them as a coherent whole. 
This is the nature of human history. “It is always richer than 
our philosophies of history reveal’”’ ?, But the Christian historian, 
and especially the church historian, also knows in faith that 
history has a meaning as the realm of God’s salvation and revela- 
tion in Jesus Christ. Because it has for him that fundamental 
theological significance, he will never consider history as mere 
chaos, an absurdity, “a tale told by an idiot, full of sound 
and fury, signifying nothing’’. And because of this fundamental 
significance, his task as a Christian will be to try to find at a 
more superficial human and practical level some meaning in the 
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various parts of history, even if this meaning is provisional, 
and even if he must recognize the right of another historian 
to find a different meaning. Because he believes that human 
life and history as a whole have significance in Jesus Christ 
and that nothing can take away that significance, he cannot 
accept any philosophy of history which denies such significance, 
and accordingly he has a responsibility to try to give a scientific 
or cultural significance to an array of facts which may at first 
seem meaningless. 

However, this historian will share the relativism of the secular 
historian for other than purely rational and scientific reasons. 
Because the significance which he as a Christian finds in history 
is of a theological and eternal nature, he knows that it is im- 
possible to equate it with any particular human explanation 
of historical events. The God of Jesus Christ was incarnate in 
Jesus Christ alone, but his truth transcends all other human 
phenomena, even though it affects them all. In other words, 
the Christian historian, believing in the uniqueness of the Incar- 
nation, will never try to expand this fundamental theological 
truth about history into a system of theological interpretation 
of historical events. He will therefore be open to all methodolog- 
ical approaches to history in so far as each contributes to a 
better understanding of any aspect of the complex and fluid 
reality of life, but he will also repudiate them all in so far as 
they generally claim sooner or later a monopoly on interpreting 
what is happening in the world. This applies even to church 
history. There is no reason, for instance, why the Marxist 
analysis should not be applied to it, precisely because the Church 
as a human reality is part of the complex of economic relation- 
ships which the Marxist analysis emphasizes. But the church 
historian will not be a Marxist historian, not, as might easily 
be assumed, because of the atheistic a priori of the Marxist 
viewpoint, but because of the Marxist pretence to give a total 
explanation of life and history. The same applies to any other 
philosophy of history. We know only too well that such preten- 
sions, even when based upon conceptions or ideologies which 
claim to be Christian, inevitably lead to fanaticism and totalitar- 
ianism. They seem to open the door to a Manichean philosophy 
which identifies one attitude, group, or purpose with good 
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and all opposing ones with evil. This has been especially true 
of the attempts made by Christian historians in the past to 
write the history of the Church from an exclusive perspective 
which they honestly considered as theologically valid. Such 
attempts ultimately led to, or sometimes arose from, heresy 
trials, persecution, and, more profoundly, from the deification 
of a particular church structure, doctrine, or community. It is 
wise and valuable when thinking about church history and its 
significance to remember that it can become the worst manifesta- 
tion of the Church’s unfaithfulness, the best way for it to worship 
itself instead of its Lord. 

Can we, however, carry this relativism in church history to 
its ultimate conclusion ? Are we not prevented from doing so 
by the fact that the Church is not only a historical and human 
phenomenon but also a theological reality, the Body of Christ ? 
It is useless at this point to play with the artificial distinction 
between the Church visible and invisible, to say that the history 
of the Church has to do with its visible sinful reality while 
theology speaks of the eternal and perfect Body of Christ. The 
invisible Church is bound to its visible manifestations ; one 
is a member of the Church of Christ by participating in the life 
of a historical Christian community. When the historian dwells 
on the evolution and problems of these communities, he is also 
dealing with the theological reality of the Body of Christ. 
While, as I said before, we are bound in our understanding of 
history by the uniqueness of the Incarnation, we are also com- 
pelled to say that the Church is truly the continuation of Jesus 
Christ, not repeating his perfect and sufficient sacrifice but in 
the most profound sense manifesting on earth his real presence. 


Church history has a meaning 


But what has all this to do with the daily life of our churches ? 
Let us forget for a moment past history and try to imagine 
what the church historian in a century or so will write about 
our churches today. How will he speak of their denominational 
and national structure, or their preaching and pronouncements, 
of the conduct of church members in society, or the cultural 
expressions of their faith as a continuing manifestation of the 
presence of Jesus Christ ? Unless we deceive ourselves almost 
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beyond understanding, we know only too well that our churches 
manifest everything but Jesus Christ. If the Church is a con- 
tinuation of Jesus Christ on earth within history, it is so in a 
very mysterious and hidden way. And is this not consonant 
with the way in which Jesus himself lived among men, hiding 
his glory, his divinity, in the frail and humble garment of human 
flesh ? The Church shares in the Messianic secret, and it is 
the Body of Christ only for faith, not only for Christians, but 
for Christians looking with eyes of faith. If we as Christians 
look at the churches only with the eyes of our intelligence, 
reason, and judgment — and we must look at them also in 
this way — we shall see only human institutions or communities 
with their ups and downs, but human only, and very often far 
too human. 

Theologians have often described the era of history in which 
we live, the era of the Church, as ‘‘between the times’’, the 
period between the two moments when God acts directly 
within history : in Jesus Christ during his life on earth in the 
past, and in Jesus Christ in his second and glorious coming in 
the future. The significance of history, we have said, is to be 
found in the actions of God within it. The same is true also of 
the Church’s history: its significance lies not in itself but in 
the action of God to which it bears witness and which it expects. 
All these ways in which God continues to manifest his presence 
through the life of his Church on earth have meaning with 
reference to what has already happened and what will happen. 
They are signs of a reality outside themselves. The history of 
the Church is the history of the Body of Christ, not of its Head 
but of its members. Therefore it does not present anything 
new from the theological point of view, but it records the many 
ways in which the eternal truth of the Head of the Body has 
been believed, lived, and proclaimed by the members. The 
history of the Church is the history of faith, hope, and love, the 
history of the communion of saints, of the obedience of the 
Church throughout the ages. 

This brings us close to the discovery of why it is necessary 
for the Church to study its own history and why, when we study 
the task of the Church in the world of our time, we feel the need 
to turn to the past. If the history of the Church is truly, or, 
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to be more humble, must aim to be truly that of the communion 
of saints, it is, potentially at least, our own history, the history 
of the community which links us with all those whom Christ 
has brought together in the same bond of faith. We can also 
say that faith is proper to the Church and therefore is the per- 
sonal obligation and responsibility of each individual member. 
Each of us is called to believe, but to believe within the fellow- 
ship of Christians throughout all ages and in all the world. 

Two conclusions result from this. In the first place, because 
faith is proper to the Church, we cannot believe personally 
outside of an effective sharing in this corporate faith of the Body. 
Our Christian life is not only inconceivable theologically but 
also practically unless it is lived together with our fellow Chris- 
tians. We experience the truth of this daily. What an immense 
help it is to have the possibility of speaking heart to heart 
with someone whom we trust not only for human reasons but 
also because we are united in the same dependence on Jesus 
Christ, and to share with him our problems and hopes, to look 
to him for advice, and to be ready if asked to help him in his 
own predicaments. In the same way, we can through church 
history enter into a similar spiritual fellowship with the great 
Christians of the past, just as today those who have the privilege 
of taking part in ecumenical meetings can enter into fellowship 
with Christians of distant parts of the world or of unfamiliar 
confessional families. We can do this not only through the 
specific teaching we find in the writings of the Fathers of the 
Church in all ages, but also through a knowledge of how Chris- 
tians lived at different moments in history, reacted to the many 
challenges of their time, faced their temptations, and tried to 
fulfil in obedience their mission in circumstances very different 
from our own. I do not mean, though this may also happen, 
that we should expect to learn from church history specific 
mistakes to avoid, useful methods to use, or wise solutions 
for the problems of the Church and of the world, but that 
above all we shall learn that we do not face our task alone, but 
in the fellowship of those who have gone through other dif- 
ficulties in other times, and who in their turn were not alone, for 
we have a share in their struggles in the apostolic age, in the 
Middle Ages, or during the Reformation. 
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The Church today in historical perspective 


This is very important for us spiritually and also practically. 
We are often in danger of losing a sense of proportion through 
magnifying to a dangerous extent either the possibilities or the 
obstacles which we face. These possibilities or obstacles must 
always be seen in the context of the whole mission of the Church 
throughout the world and also throughout the ages. To take 
a concrete example : when in the twentieth century the Church 
is tempted to equate one or another of the modern secular 
ideologies with the Antichrist, to look at its present struggle 
as one between angels and demons, between God and Satan, 
and thus to fall into an implicit Manicheism and an apocalyptic 
perversion of the Christian conception of history, a conscientious 
and honest study of church history can be the best antidote 
to bring it back to a more balanced, humble, and hopeful 
evaluation of its task. Or when a new theological ‘“‘school”’ 
gains some prominence and we are tempted to say that it 
“has’’ the truth, it is very important to apply to it the criterion 
of Scripture, and also to look at it in the perspective of the 
history of the Church. This is the point where, as a Protestant, 
I see the importance of tradition. This tradition cannot, of 
course, be put on the same level as the Word of God, but the 
Word of God must be examined within the fellowship of the 
Church, within the communion of saints, in the light of the 
history of the Church and especially of its thinking. This 
examination may lead to a revision of our present theological 
enthusiasms, or to a confirmation of them: this does not matter. 
It will in any case enrich our faith, sometimes in a most un- 
expected fashion. To take a third example : when we consider 
current ethical problems such as our responsibility in the 
political sphere, we must, of course, look at the teaching of 
the Old and New Testaments, but it is only wise and our 
duty also to study seriously the way in which the Church 
throughout the ages has conceived of its task in this realm. 
We can be grateful that considerable results have been 
achieved in such fields not only in those confessions which 
traditionally emphasize tradition but also in those which 
traditionally question it. 
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In the second place, we must understand the obligation 
which the history of the Church places upon us. I have tried to 
show that we cannot live, believe, and obey as Christians outside 
of the communion of saints. I must now emphasize that a 
knowledge of church history compels us to believe. We cannot 
study the writings of theologians, the lives of martyrs, the 
great movements of church renewal, the struggles between 
the Church and society, without hearing anew the call which 
God addresses to each of us individually but within this com- 
munion of saints. The discovery of the reality of this communion 
through a scientific study of the history of the Church can be 
a real challenge to faith and obedience, an occasion for con- 
version to Jesus Christ, the starting-point for a new under- 
standing of, and commitment to, mission. 

This is why, when undertaking this effort of study and 
thinking about the Life and Mission of the Church today, the 
Federation decided to study the history of the Church and of 
its mission, and especially the reflection of the Church about 
its mission at crucial moments of its history. We do not claim, 
of course, to give in this book a full picture ; this would require 
a twenty-volume encyclopedia! We have had to make a selec- 
tion, and any selection is inevitably partial and biased. We 
do not claim either that this volume will bring new knowledge 
to professional students of church history. Our aim is to give 
our readers — members of Student Christian Movements and, 
generally speaking, the educated members of the Church — an 
opportunity to discover, under the guidance of experts, some 
moments of particular importance in the history of the commun- 
ion of saints. This book does not try to give only an objective 
analysis, although it does honestly try to do this ; its primary 
aim is to call people to find their place in the great effort which 
the Church of Jesus Christ has been making for twenty centuries 
to understand the mission entrusted to it by God and to fulfil 
it in our changing world. 


The Break between Christianity and Judaism 
and its Implications for the Mission 
of the Church 


G6sTA LINDESKOG! 


Christianity arose through the struggle between the rep- 
resentatives of the official Jewish religion and those Jews who 
believed that the Crucified was the Messiah. The decisive events 
preceded the cross. Had not Jesus himself by his acts and 
message aroused both the hope and the suspicion that he 
pretended to be the Anointed One, the cross would never have 
been erected. 

There were some Jews who, in spite of the cross, still believed 
that he was the fulfilment of the hope of Israel. This belief 
was strengthened by another event: the resurrection. The 
cross and the resurrection together constitute an indissoluble 
unity, as primitive Christian theology teaches. This theology 
developed in the very process of interpreting these unforeseen 
events by which the old age came to an end and the new one 
began. 

The kernel of primitive Christian faith was the identification 
of Jesus with the Messiah. This was the great, fundamental, 
new thing. Thus the decisive question between the synagogue 
and the primitive Church was Messianism. By his deeds and 
life, by his death and resurrection, Jesus had created a new 
Messianism which Jewish theology refused to accept. Whatever 
the Judaism of the time of Jesus and the primitive Church 
thought about the Messiah, it evidently could not assimilate 
New Testament Messianism into its own conceptual system. 
Therefore the separation between synagogue and Church on 
theological grounds was unavoidable. 


1 Lecturer at the University of Uppsala, Sweden. 
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The first Christians were Jews, but gradually the Church 
separated from Jewry, while Judaism continued to be the 
religious element in the life and history of the Jews. Both 
claimed to be the true people of God, and their very existence 
side by side constituted an intricate problem for both. 


Jesus and Israel 


The problem was apparent to Jesus himself. It is obvious 
that he consciously determined his special mission to his own 
people : the foundation was to be laid in Israel. To this extent 
he maintained the old conception of the chosen people. He 
was not only ethnically a Jew, but also spiritually, and he gave 
a fundamental place to this conception in his own idea of the 
new covenant. 

Why is it stressed that Jesus himself believed he was sent 
only to the lost sheep of the house of Israel, and that he ex- 
pressly commanded his disciples to go only to the cities of Israel, 
and not to those of the Gentiles and the Samaritans ? The very 
stressing of the limited task is in itself remarkable. It can, of 
course, be replied that this reflects the Palestinian stage of the 
primitive Church, that the first generation of Christians tried 
to justify confining the task to Israel by inventing sayings 
of Jesus to serve as guides to action. But it may also be that 
Jesus actually did say this, and I for one am convinced that 
he did. What reason did he have for doing so? One thing 
at least is evident: he was conscious in his preaching of the 
gospel of the problem presented by the Gentile world. If later 
it could have been claimed that the passages in question were 
representative only of the thought of the Jerusalem Church, 
they would probably have been omitted. Apparently this was 
not possible ; they have been maintained as genuine sayings 
of Jesus, and therefore reflect his own attitude. However, we 
cannot conclude from this that Jesus took no thought for the 
Gentiles, but only that he must have been convinced of a 
divine order of salvation: before the mission to the Gentiles, 
the gospel had to be preached to Israel. In other words, the 
Gentile world has been from the beginning a part of the gospel. 

Jesus, however, saw that his gospel was accepted by some 
among those to whom it was first offered, but that it was re- 
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jected by many more. A great many of his parables and other 
sayings are motivated by this experience, which was not with- 
out precedent in the Old Testament period : the prophets faced 
a situation similar to that of the Son of man (Matt. 13: 14; 
23 : 37-39; Luke 13: 34-35). In several contexts the phrase, 
“this generation’, is used almost as a lerminus technicus, often 
in a pejorative or critical tone, to characterize Jesus’s own 
people (Matt. 12: 41; 17:17; Luke 11: 32). The gospel is 
offered first to the chosen people, but they have rejected it. 
The Gentiles will share in the great Messianic banquet, but 
the children of the kingdom will be thrown into outer darkness 
(Matt) 8i:112s- Luke: 17 2128-30; ci. Matt. 21 343). 

It is thus evident that according to the gospel tradition the 
Jewish people as a whole became a problem to Jesus himself. 
But he did not intend to restore the old people of God by a 
new covenant, for he was convinced that the new age would 
come: the Kingdom of God was at hand. Exegetical study in 
recent decades has shown that the message of Jesus can only 
be understood in the categories of eschatology. Jesus created 
a crisis-situation for man. The coming of the Kingdom of God 
is never in the New Testament an automatic process, but 
summons man to a definite decision: for or against God, or 
for or against Christ which is the same thing. This must con- 
stantly be borne in mind. It seems clear that according to 
Jesus eschatological events were universal in scope. As the 
Son of man, he is the centre of a cosmic event. The Son of 
man is synonymous with mankind ; it is in itself a universal 
conception. 

But it is also clear —to stress this once more — that his 
conception of the new people of God not only embraced the 
historical people of Israel, but also made them the first recipient 
of the gospel message. This message had its starting-point in 
Palestine: its foundation was the twelve disciples, the first 
apostles ; and Jesus expressly commanded them to go to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel (Matt. 10: 5-6). To him the 
Palestinian-Israelitish origin of the gospel was no mere chance, 
but was inherent in the religious logic itself. This insight was 
also related to his Messianic consciousness. Israel, as the elect 
people, was the centre in which Jesus, the Son of man, had to 
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fulfil his ministry as Saviour of the world. This seems to be 
the missionary conception of even the fourth gospel: “For 
salvation is from the Jews’ (John 4: 22). Accordingly the first 
generation of Christians were Jews. They were, it is true, only 
a rapidly decreasing minority of the contemporary Jewish 
generation, but this fact could also be understood in the light 
of the prophecy of Isaiah on the remnant which would be 
preserved. 


Paul and Israel 


The most illuminating insight found in primitive Christianity 
on the question of the historic people of Israel is given by Paul. 
As a result of his personal presuppositions and experiences, he 
was forced to meditate upon this more intensively than any 
other of the first-generation Christian theologians. He could 
not accept Christ without abandoning the Jewish way of salva- 
tion, its philosophy of life, and its anthropology. His conversion 
meant that he had to break with rabbinic theology and lay 
the groundwork for a totally new system of religious thought. 
The results are found in his radical new interpretation of the 
Jewish key-word, righteousness. 

One of the main lines of Pauline theology is that “in the 
birth, death, and resurrection of Jesus the human race had a 
new beginning’ *. Paul sees the whole of reality as “‘in Christ’’. 
The Pauline discovery of Christian universalism made him 
the missionary par excellence, 1.e. the apostle to the pagans. 
It is very interesting and instructive to observe the difference 
between Paul and the “Judaisers’. Whereas the latter con- 
cluded that just because Israel was the true people of God, 
Gentiles who wished to become Christians must be circumcised, 
Paul on the contrary abrogated the Jewish law, because he 
believed the people of God was a spiritual body, the Body of 
Chinist, 

What then did Paul think about the old people of God ? 
He does not simply speak of the new people of God but of 
God’s Israel (Gal. 6: 15-16; cf. Gal. 3: 29). The connection 


1 R. V. G. Tasker, The Old Testament in the New Testament, p. 9o. 
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with the old is not broken : the pregnant word, Israel, with all 
its associations is still at the centre (cf. James 1: 1;1Peterr: 1; 
Rev. 7: 3 ff.). Theologically there can be no compromise with 
Judaism, but Paul is no renegade ; he has not broken away 
from a “mixed” Christianity and founded a purely Gentile 
church. He is par excellence the apostle to the Gentiles, but 
there were no doubt many Jews in his congregations, just as 
he himself was a Jew. He usually started his missionary work 
in the synagogues. As for his theological attitude he was 
implacable, but vis-a-vis human beings he was the spiritual 
guide. Therefore he could not forget his brothers after the 
flesh. Like the great prophets, Hosea, Jeremiah, and others, 
he carried the fate of his people on his heart (Rom. g: 1-5). 
What he practised, he also laid down as principles. 

Among many similar words of Paul stands the great the- 
ological document which is also a true document humain — 
known as the Theodicy (Rom. 9-11). In this Paul fully main- 
tains the unique possessions of the elect people: ‘“‘the sonship 
(Israel as the Son of God), the glory (the shechina, God dwelling 
in the midst of his people), the covenants, the giving of the 
law, the worship, and the promises.”’ To these he adds “‘the 
patriarchs and Christ according to the flesh’ (Rom. 9: 4-5). 
“Tt is not as though the word of God had failed. For not all 
who are descended from Israel belong to Israel’, but ‘“‘the 
children of the promise are reckoned as descendants’ (Rom. 9: 
6-8). There is no injustice on God’s part. He is the Almighty 
and deals with men according to his sovereign will, with mercy 
or with severity. He calls the Jews as well as the Gentiles. 
Election is thus an act of grace. Righteousness which is based 
on law has failed : there is only one way to salvation, the way 
of faith. God has not rejected his people ; at the present time 
there is a remnant, chosen by grace (Rom. 11:5). There is 
also a divine purpose in the disobedience of Israel, because 
“through their trespass salvation has come to the Gentiles”’ 
(Rom. 11: 11). But a time will come when Israel will be saved 
like the Gentiles. 

The metaphor of the olive tree and the branches (Rom. I1: 
17 ff.) shows clearly how Jewish Paul was in his thinking. 
The root of the olive is holy ; some branches have been broken 
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off (the unbelieving Jews) ; others, from a wild tree, have been 
grafted on (the believing heathen). But the branches which 
have been broken off can be grafted on again. The sense of 
the metaphor is quite clear. The root, with the trunk, was 
planted by Jahweh in Israel: the revelation given to the 
patriarchs. The natural branches are the Israelites, the sons 
of the Covenant. The believing heathen, like wild branches, 
have been grafted on the trunk contrary to nature. The apostle 
to the Gentiles based his conception of the special significance 
of the elect people in the history of mankind on his personal 
interpretation of election as a sovereign act of divine mercy, 
which can only be gained through faith. Jewish history begins 
with Abraham, but he is also the father of those Gentiles who, 
like the believing Jews, have gained divine mercy through faith. 
Thus ‘‘Israel after the spirit’ ' began with Abraham. (Cf. Gal. 
3: 16 — Christ as the offspring of Abraham.) This “‘spiritual’’ 
Israel is the root (with its trunk) on which by faith the Gentiles 
can be grafted. 

Thus Paul by his new interpretation of the concept of 
election unified the history of Israel and the history of mankind. 
For him this unity is realized concretely in the Body of Christ, 
the Church. This line of thought is followed in Ephesians 2: I- 
22. Verse 12 says of the pagan Christians that, as Gentiles, they 
were separated from Christ, and therefore alienated from the 
commonwealth of Israel and strangers to the covenants of 
promise. From this it is obvious that the Pauline line of thought 
is Israel-centric and that the term, “the Israel of God” (Gal. 6: 
16), is far more closely related to the history of Israel than is 
often acknowledged. 


Primitive Christianity and Israel 


According to the apostolic doctrine the Christians are the 
new people of God (see Acts 15 : 14; Rom. g: 25 f.; I Peter 2: 
gi; Rev. 14:1). From the point of view of primitive Chris- 
tianity, the order of the old covenant has played out its 
preparatory role (II Cor. 3:6; Heb. 8: 13; 9: 15). Jesus 


1 This expression has been coined as an analogy to the Pauline “I ] 
after the flesh” (I Cor. 10: 18). ey ute 
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Christ was the fullness of Israel, the fulfilment of its destiny. 
The time of the new covenant had come. 

“New” in the vocabulary of the New Testament means 
that the old has passed away. This is part of the exclusiveness 
of Christianity. Primitive Christianity had none of the modern 
scientific understanding of other religions: for it there could 
be but one true religion. But its exclusiveness vis-a-vis other 
religions was related to an attitude of unconditional inclusive- 
ness vis-a-vis men. “‘Jews’’ and “Greeks” (pagans) were, from 
the Jewish point of view, in opposition to one another, but to 
primitive Christianity the hostility had been abolished in 
Christy (Eph2#2))1 1 tit,): 

But the old covenant does not belong only to the history 
of the past ; in some ways it still exists in Christianity itself. 
How else is the Pauline metaphor of the olive tree with its 
roots to be understood ? It is also obvious that the mere fact 
that the first Christians were Jews was very significant for 
primitive Christian thought. 

It is perhaps possible to distinguish between two different 
lines in primitive Christianity. The first, the more ‘“‘Old Testa- 
ment-Jewish” way of thinking, was of the “centripetal” type: 
it held that Israel was the object of salvation through Jesus 
the Messiah. This eschatological Messianic salvation of Israel 
was to be the sign for the Gentiles to come to Jerusalem and 
share the fruits of salvation. The Church of Jerusalem upheld 
this pattern from the message of Jesus and made it its own 
gospel (the Palestinian stage of Christianity). The second line 
of thought was of the “centrifugal” type (the universal stage 
of Christianity). It is likely that this originated with the Hel- 
lenistic group within the Jerusalem community —its first 
leaders were Stephen and Philip, but Paul was its first great 
theologian and apostle. 


The universality of Christianity 


The boundary line between Christianity and Judaism can 
be drawn from several points of view. One is that of universality. 
While Judaism is an outspoken national religion, Christianity 
has proved to be a religion for all nations: it has no national 
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home, but is at home all over the world. How is this radical 
difference between the two most intimately related religions to 
be understood ? There is no doubt a real universalism in Old 
Testament religion, but it was on the whole centripetal: the 
Gentiles will have to come to Jerusalem (Isaiah 2:21; 56:7; 
Jer. 3:17; Ps. 86: 9). But Jerusalem was not only a religious 
centre : it was also a national centre. Hence there was a ten- 
sion between universalism and national exclusiveness that could 
never be solved in a satisfactory way within the confines of 
Old Testament religion. There is also a conception of mission 
in the Old Testament — the conception of the chosen people 
and its task in the world. It remained on the whole an idea, 
but this idea is the presupposition for the New Testament con- 
ception of mission. The conception of the people of God, the 
people of the covenant, that conception which created the 
problem we have discussed above, was by no means abandoned 
in the religion of the New Testament, but it was interpreted in 
a radically new way so that it could serve as the centre of an 
active universalism, z.e. a ‘centrifugal’ mission. It is significant 
that the twelve disciples are called apostles, messengers, mis- 
sionaries. The gospel in itself is a centrifugal activity. The main 
body of New Testament terminology concerns mission. It 
deals with the message brought -by its messengers. The Greek 
word for gospel — ewangelion —is the key to the centrifugal 
activity of Christianity. Jesus himself said that he was sent 
to proclaim the ewangelion. Jesus fully realized the purpose and 
scope of Old Testament monotheism : one God, the Creator and 
the Father, and one mankind. But he did not as a result discard 
the conception of the people of God. He maintained the idea, 
but gave it new content : in principle the people of God embraces 
all mankind. As perhaps no other first-generation apostle, 
Paul recognized the universality of the gospel. He understood 
that Christianity had to step out of Judaism and constitute 
itself a new religion. Christianity knows no boundaries, neither 
ethnic, nor social, nor between the sexes (Gal. 3 : 28 ; Col. 3: 03 

Christianity grew from Palestinian soil ; its origin is Jewish. 
The history of Israel is in essence a spiritual-religious process 
of development, and it cannot be denied that the period of 
the origin of Christianity is a distinct phase in this development. 
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And yet Christianity is a new entity with its own structural 
pattern. However, it does not consist mainly of a system of 
thought but of a relationship to a unique historical person, a 
Jewish man who did not deny his Jewish heritage and who saw 
his mission as a fulfilment of Old Testament tradition. But he 
was also fully conscious of having given rise to a totally new 
spiritual situation in the history not only of his own people, 
but also of the whole of mankind. Therefore mission has its 
origin in the gospel itself ; it is a function of its universality. 


History of the Hebrew-Christian community 


The earliest history of Christianity is at many points obscure. 
But it is remarkable that, in spite of the radical nature of the 
gospel and the shameful death of its founder, it could have 
come into existence at the very heart of orthodox Judaism. 
In Acts we read that the apostles in Jerusalem founded the 
first congregation by preaching to their compatriots. Peter 
addressed ‘“‘all the house of Israel’ (2: 36), and stressed the 
mission of Jesus to his own people (5: 31). It is astonishing 
that the apostles taught and preached Christ even in the temple 
(5: 42). It is also noted that at the first baptism of heathen 
by Peter the Jewish Christians were surprised that the gift 
of the Holy Spirit was poured out also on the Gentiles (I0 : 45). 

But very soon Stephen, a diaspora Jew, appeared as an 
extreme representative of the new movement, preaching against 
the temple, the worship, and the law of Judaism. This set 
him in opposition also to the conservative Hebrew-Christians 
who had remained within the shadow of the temple and its 
religious rites. In the apologia of Stephen in the court (Acts 7), 
we find the radicalism and the universality of the gospel. After 
he was stoned, his adherents were persecuted and scattered. 
As a consequence of this, new Christian communities were 
first founded in Samaria and Galilee. 

In spite of these events, it is probable that the Hebrew- 
Christian community on the whole was able to stay in security 
in Jerusalem. Paul tells us that fourteen years after his con- 
version he went up to Jerusalem in order to become acquainted 
with Peter (Gal. 2), and throughout the time of his missionary 
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work among the Gentiles he maintained contact with the Church 
of Jerusalem. During the forties Peter left Jerusalem and went 
out as a missionary among the Jews. He was succeeded by 
James, the Lord’s brother. We know that he observed strictly 
the Jewish customs and that he thus gained adherents among 
the Pharisees. 

In its few decades of existence the Church of Jerusalem 
fulfilled its short but immensely important mission. In the 
year 62 James was killed in an outbreak of mob violence, and 
not long after the community left Jerusalem and settled in 
Pella in East Jordan. In 66 the first Jewish sedition against 
the Romans began, ending in the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the temple in 70. This did not result in the total disappearance 
of Christians from Judea and Galilee. But after the catastrophe 
in 135, when the rebellion initiated by Bar Kochba was put 
down, the Jewish Christian Church in Palestine, with the excep- 
tion of some few remnants in Galilee, disintegrated, and the 
community in Pella also disappeared. 


The growing division between post-Christian Judaism and the 
Church 


During this fateful time a new period in the life of Judaism 
began — that of Talmudic, or post-Christian Judaism. In 
order to survive, Judaism had to consolidate itself, and this 
process required a stern attitude towards both paganism and 
Christianity. 

A similar change took place in the Christian attitude towards 
Judaism. This development can be traced in the synoptics and 
even more in the Johannine gospel. This latter document was 
composed at a time when the old categories, especially those 
of the Pharisees and the Sadducees, were no longer relevant. 
The “Jews” of the fourth gospel are those who had rejected 
the ministry of Jesus ; they are not the representatives of Israel. 
The same is true in Revelation (2:9; 3:9): the true Israel 
is the community of the Lamb (7: 1-8). 

In the scriptures of the apostolic Fathers as well as in those 
of the earlier Fathers, the division between Christianity and 
Judaism is still further widened. In the Epistle of Barnabas 
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(probably written about 135 A.D. in Egypt), there is a harsh 
polemic against the Jewish understanding of the Old Testament. 
Israel has never been the covenant people of God. Not until 
the new people of God arose were the promises of the Old 
Testament fulfilled. The religion of the Jews is a diabolical 
interpretation of the Scriptures, and God has clearly manifested 
this by destroying the temple (Barn. 16: 5). 

Shortly after 150 A.D. Justin Martyr wrote his Dialogue with 
Trypho the Jew. Were the opponents are the post-Christian 
synagogue and the Catholic Church, and the general theme the 
obedience of the Church and the disobedience of the synagogue. 
It is significant that Justin makes no use of the Pauline epistles ! 
In the writings of the earlier Fathers, e. g. Tertullian and Cyprian, 
we find the view that Jews as individuals can be converted to 
Christianity, but there is no trace of the conception of Romans 
II : 25 ff., since the Church had repudiated the particular posi- 
tion of Israel in the history of salvation. 

We have said that post-Christian Talmudic Judaism separat- 
ed itself from both the pagan world and the Church. The 
Church also had to fight on two fronts: against the synagogue 
and against Hellenization. This resulted in the development of 
a self-consciousness among Christians, and among the Jews of 
a mew consciousness of their individuality. Now there were 
in fact two new religions: Christianity and post-Christian 
Judaism. 

The Jewish-Christian — or to be still clearer — the Hebrew- 
Christian Church in Palestine, with its centre in the first com- 
munity in Jerusalem, thought in Jewish categories. It thought 
of itself as the true heir of the promises to the patriarchs and 
of the mission to the Jewish world as its main task. It was 
from this Jewish-Christian Church that Paul himself came, and 
he never forgot that he was a Jew and that in some sense his 
people stood at the centre of the history of salvation. There 
were, to be sure, pagan Christians prior to Paul. But Paul is 
the apostle to the Gentiles, and through him something new was 
born in the history of the Jews : Gentiles were brought together 
in communities believing that Jesus was the Anointed of Israel. 
In accordance with this belief, Paul spoke of the Israel of God, 
including therein both Jews and Gentiles. The post-Apostolic 
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Church spoke of the new people of God, thereby excluding Israel 
after the flesh (Barn. 5: 7; 7:5). 

We cannot discern all the internal and external factors in 
the historical process which has been roughly outlined here. 
In the beginning of the fourth century Constantine made 
Christianity the privileged religion in the Roman Empire, and 
at the end of the century it was proclaimed the established 
religion. Moreover, the Jews were forbidden to proselytize for 
their religion. But at the same time, the Church was beginning 
a new period in its great mission to the Gentiles, now under 
the protection of worldly power. Peter, the fisherman from 
Galilee, who had conquered the Rome of the Caesars, was not 
regarded as a representative of the Jewish people, but as the 
founder of the Roman Catholic Church. Israel became the 
oppressed and persecuted people in Christendom. 
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The Mission of the Church 
in the First Four Centuries 


1D, Ike ISEMop ye ¥ 


An outsider’s description of a movement is sometimes more 
impressive than the words of its own adherents. One of the 
most remarkable testimonies to the impression made by the 
early Christians is in the words of the second-century satirist, 
Lucian of Samosata, who did not intend his description as a 
eulogy : 


You see, these misguided creatures start with the general 
conviction that they are immortal for all time, which explains 
the contempt of death and voluntary self-devotion which 
are so common among them; and then it was impressed 
on them by their original law-giver that they are all brothers, 
from the moment that they are converted, and deny the 
gods of Greece, and worship the crucified sage, and live 
after his laws. All this they take quite on trust, with the 
result that they despise all worldly goods alike, regarding 
them merely as common property 2. 


A few years later a Christian writer quotes as an undeniable 
comment of contemporaries, ‘“See how they love each other 
and are ready to die for one another” 3, referring again to the 
double testimony of the life and death of Christians, obedience 
and martyrdom. Being comes before action ; and Christians 
did not speak to the world so much by planned acts of public 
witness as by living in accordance with what they believed 
and by being prepared to die for it. The martyr’s death was 


t Professor of Church History, Berkeley Divinity School, New Haven, 
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probably the chief occasion which brought Christianity con- 
spicuously before the general public, and so it could be claimed 
that ‘nothing is accomplished by your increasingly refined 
cruelty ; it is the bait that draws men to our school. We increase 
as often as you mow us down—the blood of Christians is 
cigeh 

The contrast with modern methods of missionary activity 
is impressive. There was little if any planning, little “missionary 
strategy’’, at least after the journeys of the apostles, no raising 
of funds specifically for the purpose. Christians were convinced 
that the gospel was destined to spread through the world by 
its own force, and their conviction was to a large extent justified. 
By the middle of the second century Christian writers could 
see in the worship of the Church a fulfilment of the prophecy 
that “in every land incense shall be offered unto my name, 
and a pure offering’ (Malachi 1: 11). At the beginning of the 
third, Tertullian could boast in exalted terms of both the inten- 
sity and the extent of the spread of Christianity. Of the former 
he writes, ‘“We are but of yesterday, and have filled everything 
you have — cities, tenements, forts, towns, markets, the army 
itself, tribes, councils, the palace, the senate, the forum ; all 
we have left to you are the temples.” ? 

Of the latter he observes that tribes of the Britons and 
others unconquered by Rome are now subject to Christ 3. 
The limitations of this unplanned extension are reflected in 
the phraseology used. The Church grew along the lines of 
trade and travel in the cities of the Roman Empire, which 
to its inhabitants seemed to be identical with the civilized 
world, and only more slowly beyond its boundaries or into 
less urbanized areas. Somewhat later than Tertullian, Origen, 
commenting on Matthew 24:14, surveys the subject more 
realistically ; the gospel has not yet been preached to all nations, 
since it has not yet reached the Chinese or the Ethiopians 
“beyond the river’, and only small parts of the more remote 
and barbarous tribes. 


1 TERTULLIAN, op. cit., 50. 
2 OU Sa. 
3 Adversus Judaeos, 7. 
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Primarily the Church grew simply by being the Church, a 
simple process which had both advantages and limitations. One 
of the latter was the pause required before surmounting each 
successive language barrier. Aramaic-speaking Jewish Chris- 
tianity declined and finally became extinct, so the expanding 
Church of 100-150 A.D. was purely Greek-speaking. This was 
no obstacle at Rome, where emperor and slave alike were 
bilingual, but it delayed growth in the West until a Latin- 
speaking Church grew up in the province of Africa after 160 A.D. 
Greek would take the traveller from Lyons to Antioch. The 
growth of a Syriac-speaking Church in the city of Edessa, 
capital of a buffer state whose official language was Syriac, 
opened the way for the gospel to the borders of India and 
China, and later into both those countries. The old Latin and 
Syriac versions of the Bible were the first instances of missionary 
translations. The Preaching of Addai, the early story of the 
Church of Edessa, reports that missionaries “in the guise of 
merchants” carried the gospel further east. The fact may well 
be the reverse, that the travels of Christians in merchant 
caravans began the extensive though thinly spread growth of 
the Church in the broad areas in which Syriac was the language 
of trade. 


The Christian philosophers 


We must then think of an informal and unorganized work 
of witness as the principal instrument of the early Christian 
mission. Abstention from pagan rites, deeply interwoven as 
they were in the framework of social and political life, made 
it clear that a Christian was a Christian, as similar conduct 
made it clear that a Jew was a Jew. Many a simple Christian 
then seized the opportunity for giving a reason for the faith 
that was in him (I Peter 3: 15). So, says an unsympathetic 
reporter, artisans in great households would lead others away 
from parents or masters to where, as they believed, true wisdom 
was to be found’. Such informal witnessing took place from 
the top to the bottom of Roman society, from the imperial 
family down. In fact, from the time of St. Paul, “Caesars 
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household’”’, with its cosmopolitan body of slaves and freedmen, 
was a natural centre for foreign influences at Rome, Christianity 
among them (Philippians 4: 22). 

But there was also a more formal presentation of the faith 
to those who would listen — though not, it seems, by the means 
that seems natural in most places today, the attendance of 
interested inquirers at Christian worship. Christian services in 
the first two centuries had the character of gatherings for 
family prayers, even though it might be a large family. Slanders 
against the decency of Christian gatherings were met by earnest 
denials, but not by what might seem to us the obvious sugges- 
tion that the slanderer should come and see for himself. The 
meeting of brothers and sisters in the fellowship of the Body 
of Christ (I Cor. 10: 16) was, it seemed, too intimate for a 
general invitation and too sacred to be exposed to unbelievers. 
But Roman society supported many preachers and lecturers on 
religious subjects, and Christianity could be presented by 
similar techniques. ‘‘Philosophy’’ meant in literate circles 
much what “‘religion” does today — a profession of ultimate 
convictions and a standard of behaviour. Stoic, Platonist, 
Cynic, Pythagorean propounded their ideas or an eclectic 
mixture of them, and the philosopher’s cloak was comparable 
to the friar’s habit as much as to the academic gown. Christian 
teachers similarly conducted what might be called schools of 
religion, of which the earliest perhaps was the hired house 
at Rome where St. Paul ‘‘welcomed all who came to him, 
preaching the kingdom of God and teaching about the Lord 
Jesus Christ” (Acts 28: 30-31). So a century later Justin 
Martyr took up his residence “above the Timotinian bath’’ 
where “if anyone wished to come to me I shared with him 
the true doctrines” (Acts of Justin). In metropolitan centres like 
Rome and Alexandria there were many such teachers, orthodox 
and heretical ; in smaller places the leaders of the local church 
doubtless were its teachers too. Unlike many pagan philosoph- 
ers, Christian teachers did not expect payment. Some of the 
clergy were maintained by the Church, but other teachers, 
clerical or lay, had to support themselves by some other occupa- 
tion or depend on private generosity. Origen, in spite of his 
official position as the recognized catechetical teacher of the 
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Church of Alexandria, was in first the one and then the other 
of these positions. 

The writings known to us as Apologies, that is defences, 
of Christianity are the literary record of the teaching given by 
these Christian philosophers. Some are more concerned with 
the ethical defence of Christianity as neither disloyal nor im- 
moral (Tertullian, Minucius Felix), others with the exposition 
of its religious appeal (Justin, Athenagoras, Clement of Alex- 
andria). In the oriental world of the East-Syrian Church a 
major point was the maintenance of human freedom, at least 
in the moral decisions that really matter, against abandonment 
to the fate written in the stars (Bardesanes). Some take up a 
friendly attitude towards the best in paganism, since all truth 
comes from the divine Word, and what Socrates and Plato 
spoke rightly therefore belongs to us (Justin), or even claim 
that philosophy was for the Greeks what the Law was for the 
Jews, a schoolmaster to lead them to Christ (Clement). Others 
deliver vigorous attacks on both the practice of paganism and 
the foolishness of philosophy (Tatian, Tertullian). Yet the con- 
trast of these approaches must not be exaggerated. The Chris- 
tian writer who cried, ‘“‘What has Athens to do with Jerusalem?’’?, 
did in fact make considerable use of classical philosophy and 
ethics, and the more sympathetic writers equally demanded 
renunciation of idolatry and error and acceptance of the Church’s 
creed, its rule of faith. Clement of Alexandria presents Chris- 
tianity as the true mystery of salvation in terms taken from 
the secret rites of the pagan mysteries, but he certainly means 
that the false is to be rejected for the true. In Origen we do 
find the philosopher-theologian who really could be said to be 
both. Perhaps for this reason the Church, then and later, refused 
to accept as part of its teaching the philosophical specula- 
tions (e.g. the pre-existence of souls) with which he surrounded 
the deposit of faith. 


Church organization and practice 


So far it has not been necessary to speak of the relation of 
the church organization to its mission, which was in early 
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times one of guarding and regulating the results rather than 
of promoting the effort. The responsibility of church officials 
was not so much to gather in converts as to supervise their 
training. This might be conducted by such private teachers 
as the apologists, by clerical or lay teachers authorized for 
the purpose (as in the ‘‘catechetical school” of the Church of 
Alexandria), or in smaller places by the bishop himself. Much 
Christian literature of the period reflects the instruction given 
in the Creed, in behaviour (for which the Wisdom Literature 
of the Old Testament and Apocrypha, and manuals, perhaps 
originally Jewish, like the ‘“Two Ways”’ preserved in the Dzdache 
and elsewhere, were found useful), and in the biblical story of 
salvation. Large sections of Justin Martyr’s Furst Afology 
evidently represent the instruction which he imparted to con- 
verts, and constitute a kind of layman’s Shorter Bible. After 
a longer or shorter period of training and testing came the great 
initiation rite at Easter in which the converts were, in modern 
terms, baptized, confirmed, and admitted to Communion all 
at once. Then and not before came detailed exposition of the 
sacred rites of the Eucharist in which from now on they would 
take their regular place. The pattern is still followed in the 
instructions to converts given by the great teachers of the 
fourth century. Cyril of Jerusalem’s Catechetical Lectures on 
the Creed are followed by the Mystagogical Lectures on the 
Sacraments, and Ambrose’s instructions On the Sacraments and 
On the Mysteries were delivered in Easter week to the newly 
baptized. 

The units of church organization generally followed, with 
a certain flexibility, those of civic and social life. This was 
not formally a piece of missionary planning, but it had its 
effect on missionary activity. The polis or civitas, town with 
its surrounding country, no longer enjoyed political independ- 
ence, but was in the Greco-Roman world the normal unit of 
local government and social life. Sooner or later there was in 
each urbanized province a local church in each polis, the bishop 
and presbyters being responsible for the area religiously as the 
magistrates and council were politically. Alexandria and Rome 
were centres for Egypt and much of Italy respectively, and so 
their churches had a similar authority, as did Antioch in Syria 
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and Carthage in Africa. In some places an early leader was a 
kind of missionary bishop for a province or even a wider area, 
as Ignatius in Syria and Irenaeus in Gaul; but this seems to 
have been a personal and temporary status. Increasingly after 
the beginning of the third century the problems of the Church 
were discussed in councils of its leaders, for which the province 
was a natural unit. General councils for a wider area followed, 
then in 325 at Nicaea the first ecumenical council of the whole 
Church. The Canons of Nicaea call for regular meetings of 
provincial synods under the bishop of the metropolis, and 
thereafter a more organized hierarchy gradually developed. 

Almost unconsciously as the Church spread it began to 
experiment with what we would now call indigenization, the 
incorporation into Christian practice of secular or pagan customs 
which were either neutral or capable of purification. The 
early Church treated its Jewish heritage in a spirit of what 
might be called critical continuity, of which the development 
of Christian liturgy from Jewish forms of prayer is a conspicuous 
example. Christians like Jews drew a sharp line between their 
community and the surrounding pagan world, but this did 
not prevent some passages of customs from one to the other. 
Christian marriage rites, for instance, are derived from the more 
austere and religious forms of Roman marriage. Similarly 
Christian art early learned how to make a selective use of symbols 
and figures of foreign origin, like the type employed for the Good 
Shepherd, as well as to develop its own. 

A fascinating figure of the middle third century is Gregory 
of Neo-Caesarea, later known as Thaumaturgus from the stories 
of his miracles ; he has much in common with the Greek the- 
ologian on the one hand and the mediaeval missionary bishop on 
the other. A law student in Syria, he was drawn by Origen 
first to the joys of philosophy and then to the Christian faith. 
On returning to the province where his family estates lay, he 
became pastor of a struggling congregation at Neo-Caesarea 
in northern Asia Minor. Later tradition declared that he found 
only seventeen Christians in the town when he arrived, and 
left only seventeen pagans when he died. He retained his love 
for the sophisticated mystical theology of his teacher, and yet 
was prepared for such practical steps as replacing pagan holidays 
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by festivities on the anniversaries of the martyrs. A Gothic 
invasion ravaged the province, and raised ethical problems of 
church discipline — what should be done with those who pick- 
ed up abandoned property, with others who while in captivity 
ate food offered to idols, and some who even joined the raiders, 
in violation of both religion and patriotism, “forgetting that 
they were men of Pontus, and Christians” ’. 

As the gospel spread, its naturalization in the world inevitably 
continued, a process sometimes admirable and sometimes danger- 
ous. Soon after 300 A.D. the Armenian king and people pro- 
fessed Christianity, but continued for a while some of their 
pagan customs such as hereditary succession in the priesthood. 
At the other end of the Christian world a complex combination 
of origins lies behind the establishment of Christmas. Christian 
chronographers had come to believe that Christ was indeed 
born on December 25; while at Rome the Emperor Aurelian 
(268-274 A.D.) had expressed the monotheistic tendencies of 
later paganism in the cult of the ‘““‘Unconquered Sun’’, considered 
as a symbol of the supreme deity, with its great festival on the 
“birthday of the sun’’ at the winter solstice. Sometime around 
330 the Christians of Rome added to their calendar a liturgical 
celebration of the birth of Christ, which gradually spread 
through the whole Christian world except for the conservative 
Armenians. The attachment to Christmas of the secular festivi- 
ties of the Roman Saturnalia and the Norse Yuletide is a further 
development of later centuries. 


Church and Empire 


We have reached the period when the pattern of church life 
was startlingly changed by the “conversion of Constantine” 
with the imperial patronage and threat of imperial control 
that followed. Men who had survived persecution were in some 
cases too easily seduced by favour. The building of magnificent 
churches turned the heads of some church leaders, even to 
the extent of a Christian historian’s suggestion that the imperial 
churches at Jerusalem were the New Jerusalem predicted in 
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Revelation '. On the other hand, the attempt to use the Church 
as a prop of empire through the support of imperialist Arianism 
met with the resolute resistance of which Athanasius was the 
hero. There was not, as sometimes supposed, a general collapse 
of discipline and acceptance of merely formal adherence. There 
was still training for church membership, and even the curious 
custom of postponing baptism till the end of life (as in the case 
of Constantine himself) revealed a sense that Christian profession 
made serious demands. A more truly Christian attitude, how- 
ever, was that of Theodosius, who presented himself for baptism 
soon after his accession to the empire, in order to be strengthened 
by Christian grace for his new responsibilities. The post-Con- 
stantinian Church did not abandon its mission to make dis- 
ciples of the nations ; but it can be said in retrospect that it 
failed to grasp the full implications of the changed situation 
either for the relation of Church and state or for the standard 
of life of the Christian in the social order. But it cannot be 
claimed that the twentieth century has found a decisive answer 
to the problems which baffled the fourth. 

One may note with interest the appearance of new figures 
in the history of the Christian mission. With the end of per- 
secutions the monk succeeds the martyr as the expression of 
unqualified Christian witness and protest against worldliness. 
In some cases his asceticism is expressed in missionary activity. 
Martin of Tours (Bishop 372-391 A.D.) spoke to the peasantry 
of Gaul as the Church had not before, and was the first saint 
after the persecutions to be honoured with the title of ‘confessor’, 
previously the term for those who had suffered imprisonment 
for the faith but had not been put to death. As the Celtic 
Church later put it, there is a “white martyrdom” of self- 
sacrificing life as well as the “red martyrdom”’ of the shedding 
of blood. In several cases Christians who were loyal to their 
faith in captivity spread the Church in the lands of their exile — 
Gothic Christianity seems to have begun with victims of the 
third-century raids, and captives became the founders of the 
Church in Ethiopia (Frumentius), Iberia (Nona), and northern 
Ireland (Patrick). 


t Eusesius, Life of Constantine, III, 33. 
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In sum, the Church of the first four centuries presents us 
with an inspiring and fascinating record of experiences in the 
history of the Christian mission. Its approaches are certainly 
not simply to be imitated, but both its glories and its failures 
have much to teach the Christians of succeeding ages. 
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The Church and the Collapse 
of Roman Civilization 


A. MANDOUZE ! 


Only the moderns would be so naive as to imagine at fifteen 
centuries’ distance that the collapse of Roman civilization 
presented any problem to the Church at the time. 

As though this collapse were abrupt and could be thought 
to have coincided, for example, with the overthrow in 476 of 
the last Western emperor, Romulus Augustulus, by the Skyrian 
Odoacer! As though the frequent but at first unimportant 
defeats of the Roman armies all along its frontiers, many 
disasters in Italy and even several sacks of Rome could at 
the opening of the fifth century have given the impression that 
Romania, the name we give to the Empire and Roman civiliza- 
tion as a whole, could be fundamentally challenged by mere 
barbarians, whatever their material strength! As though, in 
the four corners of the Empire, where evangelization was at 
such different stages, the Church could react with uniformity, 
whereas in spite of a generally recognized spiritual supremacy 
the Apostolic See of Rome had been obliged, partly for lack 
of an appropriate central organization, partly for all sorts of 
political as well as religious reasons, to leave the great episcopal 
metropolises to deal with practical missionary problems. 

And above all let us try to remember that, whereas the 
Empire was first surrounded and then invaded by the barba- 
rians, the Catholic Church was in the same revolution from 
East to West and from North to South first surrounded and 
then penetrated by Arianism. This Arianism was all the stronger 
because during the fourth century certain of the Eastern or 
Western emperors had sometimes adopted it and sometimes 
given it the vital support which nearly won it the victory, a 
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century later, over Orthodoxy. It was a curious “‘mission’’, in 
any case, given to these ‘Romans’, who, throughout the 
whole of the fifth century and most of the sixth, found them- 
selves generally on the defensive and, in the invaded countries, 
that is in nearly all the Western Empire, could only wipe out 
the effects of the Arian persecutions by offering martyrdom 
as an alternative to apostasy, exactly as in the days when the 
pagan Romans persecuted the Christians who in many respects 
seemed to them barbarians. 


Church and Empire 


Before then we try to visualize or to judge this action by 
the Church at this turning-point of history, we must try to 
get an idea of her situation and to understand that at the 
beginning of the fifth century she is inseparable from Romania, 
being inextricably mixed up with it in the most compromising 
way for each power. 

Now, if it is true that this ancient situation was heavy 
with consequences and is largely responsible for a certain num- 
ber of false situations which still in our day affect the problem 
of missions sent into under-developed countries by churches 
belonging to powerful states, it remains true that the historian 
must first of all register the facts of the past and try his best 
to understand the mentality or rather the mentalities of past 
epochs. Also it behoves us to remember, in considering our 
present problem, that the fourth century opened under the 
persecution of Diocletian, that it took a little time for the 
Edict of Milan (313) to bring in liberty of Christian worship 
in practice throughout the whole Empire, that the reign of 
Julian the Apostate (361-363) made everything uncertain again, 
that in 392 Eugene’s usurpation restored hope to the pagans 
of recovering a political supremacy formerly symbolized by 
the presence of the altar of victory in the curia, and that in 
410 the capture of Rome by Alaric let loose the pagans’ rancour 
against the Christians responsible for the catastrophe. This 
sort of obsidianal fever which since the days of the first apolog- 
ists had marked the Christians’ general reactions to the world 
in which they were obliged to live was still raging. And it 
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needed nothing less than the argument presented by St. August- 
ine in the City of God to make people try to go back and finally 
liberate the Christians from their complexes. 

The fact is, however, that in spite of certain remanences, 
the majority of Christians of this epoch no longer corresponded 
to the image which was perhaps valid for an earlier period, 
and which emerges from the famous passage in the Epistle to 
Diognetus (V, 5) : “The Christians live each in his own country, 
but like foreigners domiciled there... Every foreign land is a 
fatherland to them and every fatherland is a foreign land.”’ 
If the fourth century had in fact begun by conceding to Chris- 
tians a religious liberty hitherto only recognized for paganism, 
it ended, as the Theodosian Code testifies, with a series of meas- 
ures which finally outlawed paganism. The Edict of Thessalon- 
ica (February, 380) completed the revolution begun in 373. 
It proclaimed “‘the obligation for all the peoples of the Empire... 
to practise the religion transmitted to the Romans by the 
Apostle Peter and followed by the Pope Damasus and the 
Bishop of Alexandria”, the name of ‘‘catholics”’ being reserved 
for those who follow this “law” (by “‘law’’ understand at the 
same time the trinitarian formula and its disciplinary guarantees, 
both religious and civil). This was an edict of twofold importance : 
these provisions aimed at completing the work of the Church 
among the still numerous pagans on a purely juridical level ; 
they were also increasingly relevant to heretics, in so far as 
the Arian heresy in particular, propagated by the barbarians 
invading the Empire, bid fair to submerge the Catholic Church 
just when, having at last occupied the modern Babylon which 
it meant to transform into the New Jerusalem, it would 
gladly have tried to cultivate the territory already conquered 
without concerning itself too much with missions outside 
Romama. 


Evangelization of the pagans on the Empire frontiers 

It would be unjust, we believe, to reproach the Church for 
having tried to organize itself within the Empire as soon as 
its very existence and its legitimate place therein were no 
longer contested. Paganism was tenacious : public and private 
behaviour gave ample testimony. The closing of the temples 
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did not ipso facto lead to affluence in the churches, and their 
multiplication in the towns left unsolved the problem of the 
evangelization of the country or the market towns. Hence the 
peripheral foundations systematically undertaken, for example 
around Milan by St. Ambrose and around Hippo by St. Augustine. 
Now the work of catechization was here and there made more 
difficult by the problems of civilization and language wherever 
Romania was recent or near to the frontiers. It did not take 
Augustine long to see that he would never convert the Africans 
living in the hinterland, whose Roman civilization was rather 
superficial, unless he sent them priests capable of speaking 
“punic’. On the other hand, not content with having founded 
a church at Constantinople where the Goths could hear sermons 
in their own language, St. John Chrysostom, according to 
Theodoret, contrived to find missionaries who could satisfy 
the nomads living on the banks of the Danube who longed 
for conversion. 

Meanwhile we see how the great bishops, missionaries by 
nature, were imperceptibly led from internal evangelization to 
church problems which could overflow the geographical frame- 
work of the Empire. If anyone wishes to learn, indeed, how 
one normally entered the Church towards the end of the fourth 
century, at the end of the usual “‘initiation’’, he need only skim 
through the catechisms of Chrysostom, Cyril of Jerusalem, 
or Theodore of Mopsuestia, the De Mysterits or the De Sacra- 
menits of St. Ambrose, or again the Easter sermons of St. 
Augustine. Already Augustine’s manual on The Catechizing of 
the Ignorant (to be understood as “ignorant in religious mat- 
ters’) shows us a moment of this initiation which is like the 
first step taken by very different people, who have come to find 
a priest or a deacon for very unexpected reasons which the 
catechist needs to enquire into if sincerity on both sides is to be 
guaranteed. But the problem was still more delicate when those 
“untutored”’ in religious matters, the rudes, were also barbari. 

It is a great pity, for instance, that we no longer possess 
the catechism sent by St. Ambrose to Frigitil, Queen of the 
Marcomans, who having shown the desire to be converted 
asked him to “inform her about the way she should believe’’. 
It is, however, significant that Paulinus, the biographer of 


a 
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Ambrose, thought good to say in so many words that in the 
letter which accompanied the catechism, the Bishop of Milan 
invited the good lady besides (etiam) “‘to persuade her husband 
to give himself to the service of Pax Romana’. The mission 
was crowned with success since, went on Paulinus, she success- 
fully persuaded her husband ‘‘to give himself to the Romans 
with all his people’. Thus, the Church could enrich itself with 
catechumens at the same time as the Empire gained defenders. 
A hundred years later Avitus and Remigius who, for all they 
were saintly bishops, were none the less skilful politicians in 
matters of religion, quickly saw that the best way to Christianize 
the whole of Gaul was to make Clovis marry a Christian princess. 
Thus, whether in the declining Empire or in the kingdoms which 
took over the succession, the problem of the Christian mission 
was inevitably just as ambiguous, religion and politics being 
indissolubly confused. 

It is moreover fitting to remark that the case of Clovis and 
Gaul is one of the most straightforward, for the simple reason 
that the Franks were pagans in their primitive days and that 
the most ancient missionary tradition of the Church was naturally 
directed towards the conversion of the pagans. Virgin soil was 
much more favourable for Christian evangelism than soil which 
had already been sown with seed mixed with tares. Accustomed 
to address the pagans of Romania, the Church was in a sense 
on familiar ground with the pagans whose thirst for material 
conquests made them in all innocence (religious at least) invite 
proselytism by the Church. It was quite different with these 
brother enemies the Arians, emerging from the Church’s internal 
quarrels during the fourth century. Amplified by the Councils 
and exploited by the emperors, the crisis in the end had 
repercussions outside the Empire. An exceptional missionary 
being found in the person of Ulfila, Arianism travelled along 
the Danubian frontiers and returned with the Goths to attack 
the Church as well as Romanza in the rear. 


Missions of the diaspora 

Here we must make a pause. Otherwise we may fail to 
grasp what simultaneously unites and divides the Eastern and 
the Western Church at a period far earlier than the barbarian 
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invasions. Before the Arianism of the Goths, the Ostrogoths, 
the Visigoths, the Suevi, the Vandals, not to mention numer- 
ically smaller peoples, came to relieve the Arianism within the 
Eastern and Western Empires, there was a period, longer or 
shorter according to the frontier-region concerned, which saw 
the development of Catholic missions of very varied types, 
but generally only tenuously related to the vicissitudes or 
requirements of the central power. 

That is all the more comprehensible since, claiming for the 
most part to date from apostolic times, many of these churches 
of the Crimea, the Caucasus, Armenia, Persia, Arabia, Abys- 
sinia, the Sahara, India, or Ceylon certainly dated from the 
third century. A glance through the conciliar lists will show 
that before Nicaea (325) a number of these countries were 
represented by bishops in various synods. Were there not 
British bishops already at the Council of Arles (324), whereas 
at the Council of Chalcedon (451) twenty Arab bishops were 
present or represented ? 

In so far as one can draw the line between legend and history, 
the beginnings and developments of these churches are very 
characteristic of the types of missions and missionary oppor- 
tunities which followed the diaspora of the first Christian com- 
munities. These were often defeated soldiers, private individuals 
or travellers who, the former carried away captive from the 
frontiers of the Empire, the others taken prisoner in a foreign 
land, converted their captors. Sometimes they were simply 
merchants who introduced the Christian religion into distant 
countries wherever their travels led them. Sometimes — and 
this often happened — it was monks who, having gone to seek 
solitude or to carry the coenobitic life beyond the towns and 
the frontiers of Empire, began by rousing the curiosity of the 
autochthonous populations by the life they led, and then 
acquired a reputation as wise men, magi, or saints. In this 
perspective it is possible to imagine in particular what success 
the “stylites” unfailingly had a little later on, collecting crowds 
around their columns to see the “phenomenon” even if not to 
hear the gospel. 

The miracles accomplished by certain of these Christians, 
and of these monks especially, made no small contribution to 
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the spreading of the gospel, so much so that on the death of 
one of these pioneers it was people already more or less converted 
who sent an envoy to the nearest or most illustrious episcopal 
town asking for bishops to be consecrated specially for this 
mission field and for churches to be built. If the object of a 
miracle should happen to be some prince, it was not unusual 
for him to be the centre of massive conversions, while the 
sovereign or whoever was the instrument of providence on the 
sovereign’s behalf might sometimes become a bishop. In 
Armenia notably the transmission of the religious supremacy 
of the Catholicos is practically hereditary, whereas elsewhere 
the marriage of converted princes or princesses ensures the 
success and diffusion of a proselytism which in principle is a 
matter of chance. 

For, as far as we can discover, it was rare at that period for 
a foreign mission to be undertaken as a result of an episcopal 
decision. It was generally after the event that a particular 
bishop was informed that a mission was developing in a country 
bordering on the territory for which he was responsible, and 
if any difficulties arose it was generally when a new church 
was attached to an old one administered in the usual way. 
History proves that the normal tendency of these churches 
born on the periphery of the Empire was to constitute for 
themselves a sort of individuality of their own, allowed at 
their very beginning. Moreover, it was often political com- 
plications even more than specifically religious difficulties which 
imperilled these nascent Christendoms. 

To take one example among many others, one can see that 
it was in the interest of the Roman Empire to have developing 
at its frontiers Christian communities whose normal and as 
it were instinctive tendency was to seek aid and protection 
from the oldest churches of Romania. One can equally easily 
understand that an old Empire like the Persian Empire would 
take a rather poor view of the development of religious com- 
munities which not only rejected the traditional Zoroastrian- 
ism, but were also in danger of forming bridge-heads for the 
hereditary Roman enemy. Hence persecutions and accusations 
of treason which often successfully hampered the development 
of these peripheral Christian states. This in particular explains 
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why a good number of them succumbed all the more easily 
to Arianism since they had arisen in a sector, the eastern sector, 
more easily affected by the consequences of the Council of 
Rimini. 

Similarly, when we enquire, as Zeiller did, into Christian 
origins in the Danubian provinces, we are bound to observe 
that the first Catholic communities were in general submerged 
by the flood of Arian barbarians, and that if the efforts of a 
Chrysostom, a Theotimos of Tomi, and a Niceta of Remesiana 
have not been entirely in vain, it is doubtless in the measure 
that certain strong missionary personalities, bishops or monks, 
have succeeded in calling forth the admiration or respect of 
the peoples, without perhaps requiring more from the barbarians 
than tolerance of Catholic minorities. The role of St. Severinus 
in Noria or in Dacia seems to have been of this order: but, 
once again, the disorders which followed closely upon his death 
prove it a contrario; his personal ascendancy had at least as 
happy an influence on the political equilibrium of these coun- 
tries as on their religious conversion in a troubled age when 
it was dangerous for barbarians and Romans to confront each 
other. 


Evangelization of the barbarians 


So, having noticed the diversity and importance of the 
problems normally raised by the Church’s internal missions 
and occasionally by its foreign missions, here we return to 
the crucial problem which faced it at the time of the invasions : 
the problem of the barbarians and their evangelization. 

A particularly illuminating example is surely that of St. 
Patrick, the apostle of Ireland. Many obscurities still prevail 
regarding him and notably the problem of the relations — 
chronological relations in the first place — between him and 
Bishop Palladius. It is probable moreover that a certain religi- 
ous nationalism had some part in the contradictions in the 
tradition which has come down to us. 

However this may be, Mgr. Duchesne gives a fairly good 
idea of the situation when he writes: “In the seventh century 
the Britons would not hear of the gospel being preached to 
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the Anglo-Saxons, their invaders. In the fifth century they 
showed the same attitude towards the Scots. They were their 
enemies in this world ; they did not want to meet them in Para- 
dise, and had no desire to see the way thither made easier for 
them. It was this patriotic absurdity that Patrick had to fight 
against : it was against this that he set the divine call, the inner 
voices, the mysterious vocation.” But let there be no mistake ; 
if the same Patrick wrote to Coroticus, ‘‘the little king of the 
British shore’, to rebuke him for his bloody incursion into the 
country which he is evangelizing, it is above all to ‘“‘express 
his indignation that he should so treat the sons of Ireland now 
that community of faith puts them on the same footing as 
the British who are ‘Romans’ like themselves’ '. This parallels 
the admiring tradition which maintains that St. Avitus, speaking 
against the Arians, “expounded our faith with the evidence 
of Scripture like a new Cicero’. 

Two pieces of corollary evidence help us to pick out the 
essential co-ordinates of this problem of the mission in barbarian 
lands. 


I. Romania became for Christians a kind of Jerusalem 
on earth where they felt they had gathered together both the 
great men of Rome and the people of the promise. Listen only 
to St. Leo in the very middle of the fifth century preaching 
a sermon for the anniversary of the Apostles Peter and Paul 
(Sermon 82). According to him, Peter and Paul took the place 
of Romulus and Remus in order to found Rome anew and “‘to 
make the gospel of Christ shine bright for her: she who was 
mistress of error has become (thus) the disciple of truth”. And 
what a disciple, ‘‘made by the holy throne of the blessed Peter 
capital of the world, a holy nation, a chosen people, a priestly 
and royal city, made to preside over the destiny of the world 
by the power of divine religion rather than of terrestrial domina- 
tion’! Andina formula which is used with slight variations 
by all the Fathers of the fifth and sixth centuries, the same 
Pope exalts this “vegnum Romanum, prepared by divine provi- 
dence in order to spread throughout the whole world the effects 
of this unspeakable grace’. In short, the Roman universe 


1 Histoive ancienne de l’Eglise, vol. III, p. 62. 
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appears simultaneously as the support and the providential 
vehicle of the universality of the gospel. 

The inevitable consequence of this position is that the 
barbarian, in that he not only brings disturbance, misery, and 
death into Romania, but also seriously compromises the results 
of a still uncompleted evangelism by the temptation of Arian- 
ism, appears as a sort of ally of Satan whose demonic work 
can only be described in apocalyptic terms. This explains perhaps 
the tone of people like Commodian, and in any case goes much 
further than the laments of St. Jerome when he heard of the 
capture of Rome, the capital of culture and the home of his 
aristocratic Roman friends, or than the lugubriously picturesque 
comments of all the historians who were contemporary with 
the invasion. For them all, in fact, the odour of the barbarians 
is the very odour of hell. 


2. For the same reason, that Romania was willed by God 
who leaves nothing to chance, the barbarians could not be 
outside the divine plan. Much more than this, they are the 
instruments used by God to punish the Romans for their faults 
and to set them again in the right way. It is from this point, 
and from this point only, that a reversal is possible and finally 
restores to the domain of the religious mission what at the 
beginning looked like being refused in the name of political 
interest. It is essential, however, to distinguish intermediate 
stages which are by no means all foreign to the vicissitudes 
of history and chronology. 

St. Augustine was no doubt the first to show that, however 
mixed up it might be with the terrestrial city, the celestial city 
is nevertheless fundamentally independent of the terrestrial, a 
fact which as a consequence relegated the fortunes and disasters 
of Rome to a much less decisive position. 

Writing about 417, that is at a time when one could expect 
that a certain peaceful modus vivendi might have prevailed 
between Rome and the barbarians, Orosius, disciple of the 
Bishop of Hippo, goes further than his master in the same 
direction. The pessimism of former days is deliberately turned 
to optimism, not, of course, that Orosius can in his heart of 
hearts doubt for a moment that Romania will finally assimilate 
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Gothia, but also because, in his view, the salvation of the pagans 
will be the prize of these terrible trials. Who cannot sense 
the Christian novelty and the quiet audacity of this phrase 
borrowed from these “books’’ which are still entitled Against 
the Pagans : 


If the barbarians were sent on to Roman soil for this 
sole end that the Christian churches of the East and West 
should be filled with Huns, Suevi, Vandals, Burgundians, 
and divers innumerable races of believers, we must praise 
and exalt the mercy of God since, though it were through our 
destruction, so many nations saw the truth revealed and 
could certainly only discover it this way. (VII, 41, 8) 


Others will go further still, and for motives which partly 
escape us. I shall not speak about certain “‘rallies” of aristocrats 
like Sidonius Apollinaris at the two extremes of his agitated 
career, nor of intellectuals like Cassiodorus, who lived anyway 
more than a century after Orosius, at a time when a kind of 
osmosis had in practice allowed the barbarian kingdoms to 
fill the ranks of failing Romania. Nor could I follow up to the 
end of the fifth century and through the sixth century those 
Gallic bishops who, having made the best of the former bar- 
barian occupation of territory, undertook their evangelization, 
meanwhile doing all they could to protect their Gallo-Roman 
flocks, and decided in a certain Council (Angers 453) that they 
would excommunicate people caught in the act of delivering 
their town into the hands of the invaders. Which finally is 
the best proof that this had become current practice, and that 
they had gradually got used to the barbarians. In any case, 
on the properly religious plane, theological divergences had 
never been an insuperable barrier at the popular level: as 
witness the rapid multiplication of mixed marriages. 

Of proclamations of the monk Salvian I shall recall what 
most deserves to be remembered, not this excessive praise of 
the barbarians — heretical Christians through the fault of bad 
Catholic Christians and men of a moral purity unknown to the 
Romans (a natural reaction to a Roman nationalism which 
had had a free rein for too long) — but rather this affirmation 
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that Rome has no monopoly of God’s loving care, and that 
the so-called barbarian races bring to history in the ordinary 
sense and to the history of salvation in particular a contribution 
which Roman imperialism old or new would not dispute. 


* *e * 


So we find taking shape in the middle of the fifth century 
a missionary theory whose beginnings had seemed very un- 
certain. When I say ‘‘missionary’’, I ought rather to say “evan- 
gelistic’. For it was much later, in the sixth, seventh, and even 
eighth centuries that, in response this time to Rome’s wishes, 
as well as to those of the populations and to certain exceptional 
vocations, missions were organized which corresponded less to 
the conception of the apostolic age than to our modern con- 
ception which assumes material equipment, techniques, and 
man-power. Yes, “evangelization” rather than “‘mission’’, in- 
asmuch as the ancient world could have no other figure for 
the Fathers than the one they find proclaimed and guaranteed 
by Scripture. 

I do not deny, of course, that ‘““God has need of men’’, but 
what is quite certain is that the ancient Christians were more 
ready to trust God than men to fulfil his promise. Therefore 
instead of being scandalized by Jerome’s passionate reactions 
in favour of Romania or by a certain lack of interest shown by 
St. Augustine in the indigenous peoples who were his neigh- 
bours, it would be more fitting to notice how for once the reac- 
tions of these two opposite temperaments are complementary 
when they really tackle the problem we have set ourselves. 

Indeed, whereas Augustine explained that the end of the 
world would not come tomorrow, for the very good reason 
that the barbarians were not yet converted and that God’s 
promise was made to all the peoples of the earth, St. Jerome 
was not content just to have Goths among his correspondents, 
but rejoiced in the thought that “‘the crowd of tribes who 
dressed in the skins of animals had given up their harsh cries 
and replaced them by the mild accents of the cross’. And, 
anticipating the end of time, the old admirer of Rome already 
heard “arising from the whole world a single voice (that is, 
at once a single name and a single call) : Christ’. 


The Triumphs and Failures 
of the Church of the East 


JOHN FOSTER * 


In the fifth century Christians of the Latin West regarded 
Rome as their Church’s capital. Greek-speaking Christians of 
the Eastern Mediterranean held Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Antioch, and Jerusalem as their four great Sees. Christians 
farther east were beginning to look to the Bishop of Ctesiphon 
on the Euphrates as their head. ‘Catholicos’? was what they 
called him. These Eastern Christians had their scriptures and 
liturgy in Syriac, which they proudly (and rightly) claimed 
to be nearest to the language of our Lord and his apostles. 
Yet this Church had every reason to remember that it was 
set, not in Syria, but over the Persian frontier. Here autonomy 
was not only desirable but had become a matter of life and 
death. Since 312 the Christian faith had been accepted as the 
state religion of the Roman Empire. This fact made Persia 
suspect Christians as possible enemy agents. John of Phenek 
about the year 490 says: “‘The rights of the Patriarchal See 
of Syria (Antioch) were transferred to the Church of Ctesiphon 
in the east, on account of the enmity between the Empires of 
East and West which were constantly at war.’’ These Syriac- 
speaking Christians call themselves “The Church of the East”’. 
The West generally calls them “Nestorians’”. Nestorius was 
condemned as a heretic by the Council of Ephesus in 431. 
His Christology came to be favoured in Persia, not because of 
any real difference of belief, but because Persian Christians 
were anxious to show their independence from the Church of 
the Roman Empire. Such demonstrations of independence 
brought persecution to an end. The Christian cause was free 
to spread and grow. 


t Professor of Ecclesiastical History, University of Glasgow, Scotland. 
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The heyday of the Church of the East 


The Church of the East had before it an incomparable mis- 
sion field. The Latins would win Northern Europe, the Greeks 
would pass the faith to the Slavs. But from Persia Christians 
would press eastwards even to the China Sea. “Syrian” Chris- 
tians of South India claim St. Thomas as India’s apostle. There 
is ample evidence of Christianity spreading to India from Persia 
in the third and fourth centuries. In the year 498, the Persian 
Emperor Kawad found Christians among the Huns of Bactria. 
In 530 missionaries put the language of these Huns into writing, 
using Syriac letters, an influence said to be traceable in Sogdian 
and Uigurian and, through the latter, in Mongolian and Manchu. 
In 549 an embassy from Bactria came to the Persian capital 
to ask for a bishop of their own: “The emperor was amazed 
at the power of Jesus and that even the Christian Huns counted 
the Catholicos as their head and administrator.” 

In 781 a granite monument nine feet high was erected in 
Ch’ang-An, then the capital of China. It records: 


“In Persia there was a bishop named A-lo-pen. He con- 
veyed the true scriptures... rode through hardship and 
danger, and in 635 (meaning) arrived at Ch’ang-An. The 
Emperor received him as guest in the palace. The scriptures 
were translated in the imperial library, and their doctrines 
examined by the Emperor himself. Knowing that it was 
right and true, he expressly commanded its propagation.” 


In 845, during a short period when monasteries of foreign reli- 
gions, including Buddhism, were forcibly closed, Christian and 
Zoroastrian monks in China are said together to have numbered 
Over 2,000. 

In 781 also, the Catholicos writes (from Persian Ctesiphon 
which has now become Arab-ruled Baghdad): ‘‘More than 
twenty bishops and two archbishops are in the East... None 
of them came to us for many years, nor did we ask them, but 
we know that in spite of distance they do their duty. We write 
to them and they to us.” The two archbishops were those of 
Samarkand and Kashgar. There was also a Metropolitan of 
India from about 640. 
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A Catholicos of the same eighth century writes : “The King 
of the Turks with nearly all his people has left his ancient 
idolatry and become a Christian, and sent letters asking us to 
create a Metropolitan for his country (Turkestan) and this we 
have done.”’ He adds that he is about to establish a Metropolitanate 
of Tibet. This is the heyday of the Church of the East. 


Common features of missions East and West 


It used to be fashionable to pass easy judgments upon the 
failure of Christian missions belonging to a tradition different 
from one’s own. Thus Professor James Legge described Nestor- 
ianism in China as “‘an emasculated Christianity, deprived of 
the leading features of the Gospel... swamped by Confucian, 
Taoist and Buddhist ideas, a degenerate nominal Christianity.”’ 
The year 635, which saw monks from Persia led by A-lo-pen 
arrive at the capital of China, saw something far smaller in scale 
of achievement but more permanent in its results. Monks from 
Columba’s monastery at Iona, led by Aidan, arrived at the 
small kingdom of Northumbria — an important stage in the 
conversion of Britain. 

We shall arrive more nearly at the truth if we begin with 
features common to these missions of East and of West. 


1. Missions and wandering monks 


East and West monks were wanderers, who, seeking for 
Christ’s sake to forsake the world, sometimes found themselves 
beyond Christendom, and, almost incidentally, began the work 
of missionaries. Thus Columba’s biographer says, “He longed 
to go on pilgrimage for the sake of Christ.’”” With Aidan there 
was more of purpose and of plan. He had the king’s invitation, 
and the failure of a predecessor to make good. Where did A-lo- 
pen stand ? Of Eastern missionaries, Thomas of Marga writes 
in 590: ‘They filled the earth with monasteries and raised to 
God everywhere holy worshippers of his commandments.” 
This implies, if not positive missionary motive, contemporary 
appreciation of missionary achievement. 
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2. Opportunity 


(a) The prestige of a higher civilization: The record, 
above, regarding a script for the Huns of Central Asia, will 
remind Europeans of Ulfilas giving a script to the Goths (c. 341), 
and Cyril and Methodius giving a script to the Slavs of the 
Balkans (c. 850), thus placing the Bible as the first book in 
the literary history alike of Teutonic and Slavonic peoples. 
Christians once stood with the prestige of civilizers of nomadic 
peoples of Central and Eastern Asia. 


(b) Entry upon the communications, peace, and tolerance 
of a great empire: As these Eastern missionaries approach 
China, the situation changes, and reminds us more of the early 
Church, small and weak, faced by the opportunities of the 
Roman Empire. The inscription of 781 registers this change, 
and in typically Chinese terms : “If there is a Way (Tao) and no 
Sage, it will not expand. If there is a Sage and no Way, nothing 
great will result. When a Way and a Sage are found together, 
then the whole Empire is cultured and enlightened.” The 
founder of the T’ang Dynasty, the Emperor T’ai Tsung (the 
Sage), provided the opportunity for the Christian religion (the 
Way). His capital had become the direction towards which 
all Central Asia tended, the civilized centre where foreign 
knowledge of many kinds had the chance of a welcome and 
of patronage. His founding of a library of 200,000 volumes 
was a good omen. That library is mentioned as the place where 
Christian documents were to be translated, and the toleration 
edict of 638, including provision of a monastery in the capital 
for twenty-one monks, was the result. 

According to the history inscribed on the monument of 
781, the Persian missionaries continued to be dependent upon 
the prestige of the land of their origin, and (a factor influenced 
by this) upon the emperor’s favour. It mentions a period, 
698-742, when they lost favour, and had their monasteries 
despoiled. The name “Persian Christians’? associated them 
with the Sassanian Persia now defunct ; its last prince was a 
fugitive, a pensioner of the Chinese court, and died at Ch’ang-An 
in 707. The mission bestirred itself to show its good standing 
in the Arab state which had taken the place of the Sassanian 
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kingdom and got the emperor’s permission to alter their official 
name to “Syrian (Ta Ch’in) Christians’. Prestige of the land 
of origin, and patronage in the land to which they have come, 
may seem a sadly worldly concern for Christian missionaries, 
but it zs a concern of mediaeval missionaries in East and West 
alike. How else could foreign monks get land, put up buildings, 
or even keep body and soul together ? Such patronage remained 
necessary for all mission work, until the rise of modern finance 
— and that too is not without its taint of worldliness. What a 
complicated business it is to try to be a Christian ! 


3. Gospel preached 


Seventh-century documents, discovered between I916 and 
Ig22, and worked over by the late Professor A. C. Moule and 
the present writer, contain the attempts of the first missionaries 
to put something of the Christian faith into Chinese language. 
These moderate such criticisms as those of Professor Legge 
quoted above. The manuscripts are difficult because of the 
missionaries’ woefully inadequate Chinese, but one can recognize 
their choice of subject. One of them contains exactly what 
most of us would have chosen as the heart of the gospel, an 
outline life of Christ, with the Sermon on the Mount, and the 
account of the passion, death, resurrection, and ascension word 
for word from St. Matthew’s Gospel. 

Eighth-century writings, notably the doctrinal part of the 
monument’s inscription and the Gloria in Excelsis Deo in rhymed 
Chinese ', reveal a developed Christian terminology, related 
to China’s own literature and philosophies, yet true to Christian 
scripture and tradition. The monument mentions the New 
Testament in twenty-seven books (the earliest reference to be 
found anywhere to the fixing of the Syriac Canon), baptism, 
sealing with the cross, the keeping of the canonical hours, and 
the Eucharist each Lord’s Day. 


t Translated by me in Nestorian Monument and Hymn (SPCK Texts for 
Students). 
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The fortunes of the Church East and West 


We have little room for ascribing the failure of this Eastern 
mission to its inadequate gospel or to inadequate zeal or skill 
in setting it forth. What then is the difference between the 
fortunes of the Church in East and West ? 

What happened in China seems plain. In 845 a short-lived 
anti-foreign persecution weakened the Church, but more serious 
was the anarchy which prevailed from 878 for about eighty 
years. Foreign trade, foreign communications, and foreign 
communities disappeared, as the once glorious T’ang Dynasty 
went down to ruin. When about 960 the Sung Dynasty was 
established as its successor, the empire took up its civilized 
life once more, but the Christian Church had not survived. 

From Persia to the China Sea Christians had never been 
more than scattered minorities, nowhere the majority religion, 
the religion in power. True, they were thus saved from the 
dangers of the state connection, but they were left with other 
dangers. We see today a remnant, the Syrian Christians of 
South India, a minority which has had so to struggle for self- 
preservation that it has turned in upon itself and lost its mission- 
ary spirit. In China there is no remnant. The minority there 
was placed so precariously that the decay of an empire — in 
Western Europe the opportunity for the Church to survive and 
provide a nucleus for the next civilization — brought not its 
opportunity but its destruction. 

The Church of the East did survive in Central Asia. In 
the year 1009 the king of the Keraits, to the north of Mongolia, 
was won for the faith with all his people. In the thirteenth 
century the Mongols rose to power. By 1241 they had swept 
across Asia to the Black Sea, and were threatening Europe. 
Western Christendom, having in the later Crusades failed to 
deal with the Muslim menace, thrilled with fear, and — some- 
what more hesitantly — with hope. Their fear was of the 
Mongol power, eastward of that other fear, the Turk. Their 
hope was because of rumours (the Prester John romance) of 


Christians among these Mongols. Might they find here an East- 
ern ally against the Turk ? 
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Ambassadors were sent, the greatest of them the Dutch 
friar William of Rubruk, 1252. Merchants ventured eastward, 
best known the Polo family, 1256 and 1271. Finally Franciscan 
missionaries crossed the world, first John of Montecorvino, to 
Khan-baliq (Peking) in 1294. 

Rumours of Christians among the Mongols were not unfound- 
ed. A younger son of Genghiz Khan had married a princess 
of the Christian Keraits. She became the mother of three sons, 
Mangu, Great Khan in 1251, Kublai, governor of China under 
Mangu, and then his successor as Great Khan 1260-1294, and 
Hulaku, under his brother ruler of Persia. Syriac records say, 
“She was a true believer, like Helen’”’ (mother of Constantine). 
The Chinese History of the Yuan records her burial in “‘a figure 
ten monastery’, 7.e. a monastery of the cross. 

William of Rubruk tells of six racial groups who were largely 
Christian, and says that the Mongols’ scribes were Christians, 
notably Mangu’s secretary, his interpreter, and the tutor of 
his younger brother. Marco Polo tells of many places where 
Christians predominated, of Kublai’s pro-Christian ways, his 
Christian nephew, and, most impressive, of the message in 
1269 to the Pope : “Send me 100 men skilled in your religion... 
And so I shall be baptized, and then all my barons and great 
men, and then their subjects. And so there will be more Chris- 
tians here than there are in your parts.”’ 

We can best assess the situation by using again the sub- 
titles of our survey of the earlier period. 


1. Missions and wandering monks 


There are detailed records of two such, Sauma and Mark. 
From a monastery one day’s journey from Peking, they went 
with many trials and perils to their Church’s capital, Baghdad. 
Two Mongol Christian governors tried at the outset to dissuade 
them : ‘“‘We take great pains to bring monks and priests here 
from the West, and how can we let you go?” The protest 
reminds us that this wandering was the opposite of missionary 
—a journey from the Church’s circumference to its centre. 
Yet it was not without significant effects on the fortunes of 
the Church. Mark was consecrated bishop, and before he could 
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return to China to fulfil his office, the Catholicos died, and 
Mark was elected in his place. The purpose was to increase 
the Church’s prestige by having as Catholicos one who belonged 
to Khan-baliq (Peking), the City of the Great Khan. An Arabic 
record says of this monk from Peking: ‘““The Mongol Khans 
and their children uncovered the head and kneeled before him. 
His orders were obeyed in all the Kingdoms of the East. In 
his time Christians were much honoured and very powerful.” 
Nor was Sauma’s pilgrimage complete. The pro-Christian 
Mongol ruler of Persia sent him to Constantinople, Rome, 
Paris, and the court of King Edward I of England at Bordeaux, 
to advocate a new crusade against the Turks, promising a Mongol 
army to strike from the East — the Prester John hope at last 
come to fulfilment! But this was too late. Crusading zeal 
in Western Christendom was dead. 


2. Opportumty — the prestige of a higher religion 


The Mongols, having become rulers of almost all Asia, 
were looking for a religion more worthy than their traditional 
animism. They saw three such within their wide domains, 
Islam in the West, Buddhism in the East, and Christianity 
scattered over the whole. There are many reasons for taking 
seriously Marco Polo’s report about a request to the Pope. 
During Kublai’s time there was a chance that the choice would 
be Christianity. The Pope answered by sending in 1271, not 
a hundred, but two friars. They accompanied the returning 
Polos as far as Armenia, where they met the ravages of war. 
Marco says: “‘And when the two Brothers Preachers (Dominic- 
ans) saw this, they had great fear to go further. Then they 
said that they will not go at all.” So passed the greatest 
missionary opportunity. 


3. Gospel preached 


There is much evidence, not only in the prejudiced records 
of William of Rubruk and other Latins, but in Chinese also, of 
decadence in the Church of the East in this period. Whether 
or not it was still capable of missionary advance, there is one 
direction in which advance does not seem to have been made. 
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A recent large “‘find” of Christian gravestones from the city 
walls of Ch’iian-chou, reported by me in the Journal of the Royal 
Astatic Society (April 1954), gives further evidence of the many 
races and cultures to be found in the Church of the East in the 
China of this period. The languages are Syriac, Arabic, Phagspa 
(a Tibetan script), and some unidentified because now quite 
unknown. But, as in previously known relics and records, there 
is no evidence of there being Chinese Christians. The Church 
had in this second period been on Chinese soil for a full century. 
A foreign faith, it failed to claim the people of the land. When 
the foreign (Yiian, or Mongol) dynasty in 1368 came to an 
end, foreign officials, soldiers, merchant communities disappear- 
ed, and the Christian religion with them. 


The first Western mission to China 


A final note must concern the first mission to China from 
the West. In 1294 the Franciscan, John of Montecorvino, 
arrived in Khan-baliq. This was twenty-five years after Kublai 
Khan’s appeal, and Kublai died this very year. The opportunity 
had passed. The choice of the Mongols was going the other 
way, to Buddhism in the East and to Islam in the West. 

John’s letter of 1305 tells of winning King George of the 
Onguts, ““Nestorians’” in what is now Shensi, “to the true 
Catholic faith’. This naturally set the Church of the East against 
him, and they hindered his work with accusations to the author- 
ities, resulting in frequent arrests during his first five years. 
Nevertheless he claims 6,000 converts. “It might have been 
30,000 but for the above-named slanders.”’ 


I have built a church in this city of Khan-baliq... and 
bought forty boys, baptised them, and taught them Latin 
and our rite... and they maintain the choir service, as we 
do in a convent, whether I am there or no. And the Emperor 
is delighted with their chanting. I strike the bells at all 
the hours (the eight canonical hours) and perform the divine 
office with a congregation of babes and sucklings. 


He believed that Christian worship is Christian witness. 
His ways were not everywhere so fixedly Latin. Among the 
Onguts he celebrated Mass in Mongol language. He says he has 
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translated the New Testament and the Psalter, and “preaches 
openly and in public’. He made pictures of Old and New 
Testament subjects “for the instruction of the unlearned”’. 
In 1307 the Pope consecrated seven Franciscans as bishops, 
with instructions to consecrate John and then serve under him 
as their archbishop. Only three survived the dreadful journey. 
Some other churches, in the capital, in Ch’tian-chou the seaport, 
and in Yang-Chou on the Grand Canal, were opened, but noth- 
ing like the work of a Province, as envisaged in the Pope’s 
consecrations, ever developed. 

A letter from Peregrine, one of the 1307 recruits, and dated 
1318 (suspected as a forgery by some but accepted by Moule 
as at least containing genuine material) mentions preaching 
through interpreters : 


We have good hope when we see the people intent on 
hearing and running to where we are preaching. We truly 
believe that if we had their tongues wonderful works of 
God would be seen. The harvest truly is great but the labour- 
ers are few, and with no sickle. For we are but a few Friars 
and very old and unable to learn languages. May God forgive 
those who hinder Friars from coming. 


Here is the dreadful, and today too familiar, situation of mis- 
sionary opportunity without recruits to the mission’s staff. 

Too late, too limited, the Franciscan mission suffered from 
one further weakness, which again has often marked missions 
from the West. Instead of coming as a mission-of-help to 
Christians already in the field, they came to compete, and, if 
they could, supplant. O the unhappiness in missionary work 
of our unhappy divisions ! 


The Failure of Christianity under Muslim Rule 


LAURENCE E. BROWNE! 


Rather more than thirty years ago I learned that there had 
been at one time a great Christian Church in Asia, really great 
because it had found itself through persecution. While studying 
church history for my first theological degree, I had been told 
nothing of that. Looking back, I find it somewhat amusing 
that I was rather pleased with myself in the examination that 
I was able to answer a question on Edessa, because I had happen- 
ed to read Burkitt’s Early Eastern Christianity. The church 
history lecturers had not bothered even to mention Edessa. 
As for anything further east than Edessa, as far as my teaching 
or reading went, there was nothing to be said, for Nestorians 
and Monophysites (the latter being the Jacobites of Syria and 
the Copts of Egypt) had been duly declared by the Western 
Church to be heretics. 


Asian Christianity in the time of Muhammad 


It was when I began to study Islam that I first learned 
that it had not arisen in a religious vacuum. There were actually 
Christian tribes within the borders of Arabia itself. Syria was 
Christian. Egypt was Christian. Iraq and Iran fell short of 
being Christian because Zoroastrianism was the official religion, 
and insisted on holding on to that privileged position. Christians 
in Iran therefore had to be persecuted. They were persecuted 
indeed, and by no means in the haphazard and intermittent 
way in which the Roman emperors up to the fourth century 
had persecuted European Christians. Persecution under the 
Sassanian emperors of Iran was more severe than in Europe. 
Death was the penalty, and the persecution went on right 
up to the seventh century, when Islam burst the bounds of 
Arabia, and Muslims became the masters of all Western Asia 


and of Egypt. 


1 Professor Emeritus of the University of Leeds, England. 
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The exact extent of the growth of Christianity in Asia 
before Muhammad’s time is difficult to say, although there 
is no doubt that under the long and terrible persecution of the 
Sassanians Christianity had made great headway. Most of 
our information about Christianity in Iraq and further east 
comes from Muslim times, and it is certain that when Christian 
propaganda in Muslim countries was halted, an outlet for 
Christian enthusiasm was found in missions further east. A 
century and a half later than Muhammad there were numerous 
dioceses in Tibet and Central Asia, to say nothing of the Chris- 
tians in China and those who had been in South India ever 
since the third century. Apart from South India, we cannot 
tell how much of that missionary work had begun before: the 
rise of Islam. But we do know for certain that Christianity 
was well organized throughout Iran, and that Christians had 
adopted the label of “Nestorian” in the hope that the Sassanian 
government would be less opposed to a body which was not 
in communion with their enemies of the Byzantine Empire. 


Reasons given for the defection of Christians 


At the same time as I learned of the extent of Asian Chris- 
tianity in the time of Muhammad, I also learned of the great 
number of conversions from Christianity to Islam throughout 
Western Asia, and also in Egypt and North Africa. Immediately 
I realized that here was a problem that needed to be answered. 
Why should such multitudes of people, who had found the 
truth in Christ, and held to it in face of terrible persecution, 
desert it in favour of Islam ? For Africa and Egypt the question 
had already been answered in the ordinary books on church 
history. North Africa had been invaded and conquered by 
Vandals, who were not true Christians, for they followed the 
teaching of Arius, the dangerous heretic of the fourth century 
who had denied the divinity of Christ. The failure of Egyptian 
Christianity was even more easily explained. The majority of 
the Egyptian Christians had been won in the days of enthusiasm 
when the Emperor Diocletian was persecuting Christians. 
It might be assumed that such men were converted by emotion 
rather than by reason, and therefore were lacking in depth. (It 
is curious how Christian writers are inclined to discount the 
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importance of mass enthusiasm in church history in spite of 
the Acts of the Apostles.) On the same principle it could so 
easily be argued that Asian Christians were either Nestorian 
or Jacobite heretics, and therefore, being only partial Christians, 
fell an easy prey to Islam. 

The Muslim explanation, which all Muslims believe to the 
present day, is that Islam is a later and better revelation, and 
has consequently superseded Christianity. It behoves both 
Christians and Muslims to study each other’s religions. If they 
did so conscientiously, Muslims would not be so ready to make 
this sort of claim, and (if it were made) Christians would be 
in a better position to refute it. 

Earlier Christian students of Islam attributed to Christian 
heretics a more sinister role in the rise of Islam. Muhammad 
in the Koran accused Christians of teaching extraordinary 
doctrines that no European had ever heard of, including a 
Trinity of Father, Mother, and Son, so these earlier students 
assumed that there must have been some Christian sects that 
believed and taught these things. It was a challenge which 
students of church history took up. They have devoted much 
study to the Syriac-speaking churches, and have searched in 
vain for any sect from which Muhammad could have learned 
these strange doctrines. It can only be supposed that he was 
misled by conversations with people not qualified to speak 
for Christianity, or by casual remarks which he overheard 
and misunderstood. 

The theory still remained that Nestorians and Jacobites 
went over to the camp of Islam because their theology was 
bad. But it did seem rather strange that they should be willing 
to deny the whole gospel of Christ, not because of some positive 
heresy, but because they had tried to explain how Christ could 
be God and man at the same time. It is true that the Western 
Church did not like their explanations, but the Western Church 
had no alternative to offer. 

The simplest way of explaining the failure of Christianity un- 
der Islamic rule was to accuse the Muslims of forcing Christians 
to change their faith. This view was popularized by Gibbon 
with the expression, “Muhammad with the sword in one hand 
and the Koran in the other’. As far as Christianity is concerned, 
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there was no word of truth in this. Briefly, the position was 
that Christians were allowed to continue as such, but were 
not full citizens of the Islamic empire. They were neither 
compelled, nor even allowed, to fight in the army, and in lieu 
of that service to the state they paid an extra tax. In addition 
they had to wear a patch on their garments as a sign of their 
inferior status, and were not allowed to ride on horseback. 
All that sort of thing is most galling to men of this world, 
but by real Christians it could have been made a glory rather 
than a shame. The historical fact is plain that the Sassanians 
killed Christians and they multiplied, while the Muslims laughed 
at them and they dwindled away. 

While still perplexed about the problem of the defection of 
Christians, I wrote to a very learned man who was supposed 
to be a great authority on Islam, and asked him why Chris- 
tianity died out under Islam. His answer was brief. He said 
in effect, “If you have a bucket, and are allowed to pour water 
out of it, and never to pour water into it, it will soon be empty.” 
He meant that under Muslim law a Christian might become 
a Muslim, but a Muslim might not become a Christian. That 
was true. But what he forgot was that it had also been true 
in Iran before Muhammad’s time, and had not prevented the 
extension of Christianity in those days. 

As soon as I got that letter I realized that the failure of 
Christianity to survive under Muslim rule needed an explanation, 
and that if we could find the true answer, it might enable us 
to reverse the process and bring Muslims in larger numbers 
to Christ. So I set myself to study the history of Christians 
under Muslim rule to find an answer to the problem, and what 
I believe is the answer was published six years later in 1933 
in my book, The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia. 


Errors and omissions in Eastern Christianity 


It was fortunate that by 1926 the truth about Christian 
influence on Muhammad had been established with reasonable 
certainty by two first-class scholars, Tor Andrae and Richard 
Bell. Muhammad had opportunity in his travels of meeting 
Nestorians, Jacobites, and even Catholics (or ‘‘Melkites’” as 
the followers of Western orthodoxy were scornfully called 
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in the East). Their influence, probably particularly that of the 
Nestorians, can be seen in Muhammad’s teaching about heaven 
and hell. There is no evidence whatever of the existence of 
any Christian sects with the theological errors which Muhammad 
refers to. Although the heresies known as Nestorianism and 
Monophysitism arose through attempts to explain how our 
Lord could be both God and man, the actual Nestorian and 
Jacobite Churches appeared to pay little attention to this 
subject. This fact is clear from their writings, and is admitted 
by modern Roman Catholic scholars who have studied them '. 

One of the bad results of Christian controversy is that, by 
concentrating attention upon certain truths and errors, the 
decisions of Councils have often shut our eyes to other truths 
which we need to hold on to. An example of this fact is that 
none of our creeds says that God is good, or that Jesus “went 
about doing good’’. As far as our Western churches are con- 
cerned, it might be said that all Christians believe these two 
statements, and therefore that they need not be mentioned 
in creeds. But those who have to do with non-Christian religions 
know that the absolute moral goodness of God is a belief which 
is remarkably lacking outside Christianity; and that any 
comparison between Christ on the one hand, and Muhammad, 
Gautama, or Confucius on the other, is quite pointless unless 
we pay attention to their manner of life in relation to others. 

Thus, while the churches of Asia in the days of Muhammad 
and of the Caliphate may be acquitted of formal heresy, in 
the sense of failing to maintain credal orthodoxy, it by no 
means follows that they were free from serious errors. Tor 
Andrae, as a result of his study, came to this conclusion: “There 
is scarcely any other form of Christianity in which the evan- 
gelical thought of the forgiveness of sins and our sonship of 
God is so completely quenched as in this Syrian monastic 
religion. The pious man has to earn his forgiveness of his 
own power by life-long penitence and self-torment.”’ * Assuming 


1 J. Lasourt, Christianisme dans l Empire Perse (Paris, 1904), p. 266; 
L. CuEerkuo, Vingt traités théologiques d’auteurs arabes chrétiens (Beirut, 1920), 
avant-propos, p. 2. 

2 Der Ursprung des Islams und das Christentum (Kyrkohistorisk Arss- 
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that his judgment is correct, we are suddenly confronted with 
the possibility that Eastern Christianity was sadly lacking 
in what most of us today would regard as a most vital part of 
the Christian gospel. We can well imagine to what great heroic 
efforts men might be stirred by the fear of hell, and indeed 
we are aware of the tremendous urge that at one time sent 
English missionaries to the ends of the earth in the belief that 
unless the heathen were converted they were doomed to endless 
torment. Yet, if a church obsessed by that fear of hell, at 
the same time lacked the belief in Christ as the Saviour and 
Friend of sinners, we should expect an eventual failure of its 
mission. It may well be that the tremendous early success 
of Nestorian missions in Tibet, Central Asia, and China, and 
their later collapse, might be due to some weakness of this 
sort. But it must be remembered that the evidence on which 
‘Tor Andrae based his judgment is that of the settled leaders 
of the Syriac-speaking churches, and that we have no information 
whatever about the type of men who became the missionaries 
of the Far East. In the absence of any history of those far- 
flung missions, their eventual collapse may have been due 
to factors quite outside the control of the missionaries. 

There is one historical fact to be considered which has a 
bearing on the fate of Syria and Egypt. The Christians of 
these two countries were Monophysites, and were called Jaco- 
bites in Syria, and Copts in Egypt. When they would not 
accept the Catholic statement of our Lord’s two natures, the 
Emperor Heraclius propounded a new theory called Monothe- 
litism, which emphasized the unity of our Lord’s “will” rather 
than referring to his ‘nature’ or “natures”. The emperor 
thought that this new formula would please everybody. When 
the Monophysites rejected it, the emperor attempted to compel 
its acceptance by force. This action resulted in a deep hatred 
of Heraclius, the persecutor of Christians. So greatly was he 
hated that the Syrians scarcely resisted the Muslim invasion. 
The Egyptians did resist, and were only forced to surrender 
to the Muslims by the treachery of a puppet bishop whom 
Heraclius had appointed over them. Some later writers said 
that the rule of Muslims was a welcome change after the perse- 
cutions of the Christian Emperor Heraclius. It is quite possible 
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that this frame of mind may have induced some individuals in 
Syria and Egypt to abandon Christianity for Islam. 


Sense of spiritual powerlessness 


Earlier on I referred to Tor Andrae’s verdict that the Eastern 
churches lacked the sense of the saving grace of Christ. Probably 
not unconnected with this lack is an extraordinary absence 
of the sense of spiritual power working through the lives of 
Christians. The New Testament, particularly the Acts and 
the Epistles, witnesses strongly to that sense of power in the 
early Church. Throughout church history this sense of power 
has been evident, bursting forth into great creative movements 
in every crisis of reformation or revival. 

This sense of power is hard to find in the Eastern churches 
in the period under discussion. Christian writers were fond 
of referring to miracles of the past, because they could find 
no conversions or other signs of spiritual power in their own 
days. This appeal to the past went on until it wore rather 
thin, and then, early in the eleventh century, it was abandoned 
by no less a person than the scribe of the Catholicus (the head 
of the Nestorian Church). He wrote, “Our Lord Christ used 
to work miracles for the common people and the crowd, but 
showed proofs and arguments for the distinguished philos- 
ophers who would not be led by miracles, and did not profit 
thereby.’’* In these words Christianity is brought down to 
the level of a philosophical theory, and its spiritual power 
has gone. In its place Christians were apt to look for signs 
of God’s approval in worldly success. A glaring example is 
the greatest of the Christian apologists, Al-Kindi, who, in 
making a reasoned defence of Christianity against Islam, 
compared the failure of the early Muslim raids against superior 
numbers with the help given by God to Joshua, when one 
chased a thousand, and two put ten thousand to flight. Another 
example of the same way of thinking is that of a certain Nes- 
torian Catholicus who, when relating the story of how one 
of his predecessors went on a mission to the heathen people 


t PauL SBatu, Vingt traités philosophiques et apologétiques d’auteurs arabes 
chrétiens (Cairo, 1929), p. 180. 
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who lived south of the Caspian Sea, said that “he made his 
entry there with exceeding great splendour, for barbarian 
nations need to see a little worldly pomp and show to attract 
them, and to make them draw nigh willingly to Christianity” *. 
It is impossible in a short essay to summarize the sense of 
spiritual powerlessness which was prevalent throughout the 
whole period, right up to the terrible end when the Mongols 
wiped out most of the remnants of Christians in the massacres 
of the early years of the fourteenth century. At that time 
we have a pathetic picture of the Catholicus Yabalaha, broken 
in heart, “hoping that peradventure some new thing might 
happen”. 

The most direct evidence of the abandonment by the Chris- 
tians of their sense of spiritual power, and their dependence 
upon the power of the sword, comes from a man named Ali 
Tabari, who was himself a convert from Christianity to Islam, 
and in his book gives the evidence for his new faith. His date 
is about 855 A.D., a little more than two hundred years after 
Muhammad, when Islam had reached its zenith of power, 
and had nearly completed its three centuries of legal and 
theological development. He cites Muhammad’s victory over 
other nations as the chief argument for the truth of Islam. 
And then, in a passage which no doubt reflects the sense of infe- 
riority that he had when he was a member of the utterly power- 
less subject community of Christians, he swells with pride 
over the material success of Islam : 


Without holy war no religion could stand, no inviolable 
thing could be safe, no gap could be filled, and the Muslims 
would become the prey and possession of their enemies. 
Men would scarcely remain in a religion with such standing, 
without passing to what is higher and safer. The Christ 
had forbidden war, and given warning against its causes, 
in saying, ‘““Whosoever shall compel thee to go a mile, go 
with him twain ; whosoever taketh away thy coat, give him 
thy cloak ; whosoever shall smite thee on thy cheek, turn 
to him the other also’’. By this order the Christ left but little 
spiritual and temporal power to his followers, and transferred 


1 L. E. Browne, The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia, pp. 89-90. 
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their heritage to the members of another nation who stirred 
up war in East and West, and kindled it with spears and 
swords as far as the countries of the Greeks, of the Franks, 
of the tent-dwelling Turanians and of the Armenians. Outside 
these countries what Christians are to be found in the country 
of the Turks except a small and despicable quantity of Nestor- 
ians scattered among the nations ? or what are those found 
among the Arabs except a sprinkling of Jacobites and Melkites? 


Others, even Muslims, found in Jesus the greatest of ascetics, 
the humblest of men, and the saint par excellence. Ali Tabari 
was sick to death of Jesus meek and gentle “‘who had left but 
little spiritual and temporal power to his followers’. He gave 
to his book the title, Kitab ad-din wad-daulat (The Book of 
Religion and Empire, or more exactly, The Book of the Muslim 
Religion and Worldly Power). A commentary on the meaning 
of the word daulat appears in the Urdu translation of Mat- 
thew 6: 24, where it is used as the translation of ‘““Mammon’’. 

Church dignitaries throughout our period made use of the 
civil power whenever they could. The idea that there was in 
Christ a power greater than any earthly might seems never to 
have entered their heads. Perhaps it was a logical conclusion 
from failure to realize his saving grace. One might also wonder 
whether they had any sense of the indwelling of the Holy 
Spirit in the hearts of men, for, whereas Muslims became mystics 
in imitation of Christian mystics, Islamic mysticism never 
became a power working for righteousness and amendment 
on, lite: 

The study of the sickness that befell the Eastern churches 
is a sad one, exposing a weakness on the spiritual side which 
was almost bound to result in disaster. It is also a sad warning 
to Western Christians, for our besetting sin is only another 
form of the same materialism. 


* oe OX 


The subject of this essay is dealt with more fully in two 
books by the author: The Eclipse of Christianity in Asta from 
the Time of Muhammad to the Fourteenth Century (Cambridge 
University Press, 1933), and The Quickening Word, a Theological 
Answer to the Challenge of Islam (Heffers, Cambridge, 1955). 


The Springtime of Missions 
in the Thirteenth Century 


RAMON SUGRANYES DE FRANCH? 


The propagation of the faith up to the twelfth century 


At no period of history has the Church of Christ forgotten its 
missionary task. Were not the last words of the Divine Master 
a “missionary order’? The words, mopevOévteg padntevoate 
mavta Ta €0vyn, “Go therefore and make disciples of all nations’”’ 
(Matthew 28: 19), of the morning of the ascension, have 
always resounded as an imperious command through the 
Church. 

Nothing is impossible for the almighty power of God. The 
conversion of all men to the knowledge of Christ and to the 
religion of salvation could have been brought about at a single 
blow, miraculously, by nothing more than a thought on the 
part of the Creator. But the foresighted love of the Father 
does not force the free will and the intelligence which he has 
given to his children. And God’s plan needs men for its fulfil- 
ment. The whole theology of missions is contained in germ 
in a saying of St. Paul, which suggests, moreover, that evan- 
gelization should be a slow and progressive thing: “But how 
are men to call upon him in whom they have not believed ? 
And how are they to believe in him of whom they have never 
heard ? And how are they to hear without a preacher ? And 
how can men preach unless they are sent ?” (Romans Io : 14-15). 

We must reach men, then, and bring them the message 
of salvation (and the Bible says, how beautiful upon the moun- 
tain are the feet of him that bringeth good tidings, that pub- 
lisheth peace). Not men in the abstract, but individual souls, 
in their particular social and historical context. In other words, 
Christianity must be integrated with civilizations. And the 


t General Secretary of Pax Romana, international movement of Roman 
Catholic intellectuals, and Professor at the University of Fribourg, Switzerland. 
Article translated from the French by Margaret House. 
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evangelization of the different civilizations could only be ac- 
complished in succession’. Consequently the gospel was 
proclaimed first to the Jews and then to the Greco-Latin world. 
And the overthrow of the ancient world and of the Roman 
Empire was necessary for Christianity to spread to the bar- 
barian peoples and to all the Germans, including the Scan- 
dinavians. When the southern Slavs, the Magyars, and the 
Russians had all in turn embraced the faith of the gospel, 
Christendom could consider itself finally established. 

This was now the eleventh century and this same Christen- 
dom had survived the terrors of the year one thousand. The 
Christian world thought itself vast and even dared to tear itself 
asunder from within, in the great Eastern Schism. Yet Islam 
presented an unquestionable danger at its gates. It gripped 
the whole Mediterranean basin in a vice stretching from Spain 
to Constantinople. The spiritual fate of Christianity seemed 
thus to be bound up with the temporal fate of mediaeval 
Christendom ?. 

After the defeat of the Byzantine Emperor, Roman Diogenes, 
at Manzikert (1071), the whole of Europe felt itself threatened. 
Then this century of knights put the hard task of defending 
Christendom before the permanent duty of propagating the 
faith. It defended by attacking: in 1095, Pope Urban II 
proclaimed the First Crusade, to be followed closely by seven 
others. To deliver the Holy Land, “‘the earthly Fatherland of 
the God of Heaven’’, the almost mystical ideal proposed by 
St. Bernard 3, and to establish the world-wide Christian king- 
dom, these were the two heroic purposes which gave several 
generations the courage and enthusiasm required for the ac- 
‘complishment of their military feats. 

For a century and a half, the bellicose spirit of the Crusades 
seems in this way to obliterate the missionary spirit. Yet not 


1 Compare the Introduction by Father J. DANIELou, S.J. to L’ Histoire uni- 
verselle des Missions Catholiques (Grund, Paris, 1957, Vol. I, pp. 19-22) and 
the first chapters of this work, contributed by A. Riétir, H. I. Marrou, DANIEL- 
Ropes, L. Musset, F. Dvornik, J. RicHarp, H. VICAIRE, C. VANSTEENKISTE 
and R. SUGRANYES DE FRANCH. 

2 Cf. CHARLES JoURNET, L’Eglise du Verbe Incarné (Desclée De Brouwer, 
Paris, 1941, vol. I, pp. 393-396). 

3 S. BERNARD, Epist. 363, No. 1 in Micnez, Pair. lat., vol. 183, col. 565. 
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entirely. Were there not some monks who left the Crusaders’ 
camp to penetrate alone into the land of Islam and preach 
the gospel there ? Such a one was the Benedictine abbot from 
Zwiefalters in Germany, who, having come to Palestine with 
the Second Crusade, tried to convert the Muslims in Persia 
and Arabia and died a martyr at Mecca in 1148. 


The new spirit in the thirteenth century 


The situation changed radically with the thirteenth century. 
Though the holy places were finally lost (Jerusalem falling in 
1187), Islam was no longer a military threat to Christian Europe. 
In Spain the last wave of Moorish conquerors having been 
broken in 1212, it even beat a sudden retreat. Fora time Muslim 
influence was to make itself felt in a completely unexpected 
manner: the Arab philosophers of Aristotelian and neo-Platon- 
istic tendencies claimed to give a rational explanation of the 
universe and set an impenetrable barrier between revealed 
truth and the truth that can be attained by the philosophers. 
Their works, translated and distributed in the European uni- 
versities, caused a serious crisis in Christian thought. But 
this movement, known as Averroism, found itself confronted 
by the gigantic figures of the philosopher-theologians, St. 
Bonaventura, St. Albert the Great, St. Thomas Aquinas — 
all three strictly contemporary. 

These were no longer the days of military crusades. The 
Western world was tired of bloodshed. And if this tiredness 
allowed the historical ascendancy of a new ruling class, that 
of the rich merchants and townspeople, it also encouraged 
the blossoming of an admirable spiritual revival. Henceforth 
the requirements of a new religious sensitiveness, the needs 
of intellectual debate, the cultural and commercial contacts 
which in spite of everything had been established with Muslim 
countries, all demanded purely spiritual weapons for religious 
warfare : preaching and example, persuasion by argument and 
personal witness, to the point of martyrdom. And everything 
pointed to the lands of Islam, in the Middle East and in North 
Africa, as the next field for missionary enterprise — and soon 
the immense Mongolian mass, which was to lead missionaries 
into Persia, as far as Samarkand, and right into China. Moreover 
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the consciousness of what we now call nationalism was taking 
ever-greater hold of the Christian princes; it was no longer 
possible in the time of Philippe le Bel or Boniface VIII (just 
before 1300) to rouse all Christendom to heroic enthusiasm, as 
in the time of the first Crusades. The propagation of the faith 
thus becomes again a purely ecclesiastical enterprise. 


Franciscans and Dominicans 


This century then opens a new era for missionary activity 
in the history of the Church. The determining factor, a purely 
spiritual one this time, of this “first springtime’ of modern 
missions is the foundation of the two great mendicant Orders, 
of St. Francis of Assisi and of St. Dominique of Guzman. The 
two founders understood that the work of salvation remains 
incomplete so long as there are still men in the world who know 
not Christ. Each one had the conversion of the infidels on his 
program ; Francis, in the special Rule of his Order ; Dominique, 
in his letters and in a decree issued by the second Chapter- 
General at Bologna in 1221’. And each one not only rejoiced 
to see some of his brothers set off on missionary journeys but 
was willing to preach by example. 

At Whitsun 1219, Francis arrived at the camp of the Crusad- 
ers who were besieging the Sultan of Egypt at Damietta. The 
assault had failed. Francis, with a single companion and with 
no weapon but the power of his love, came to persuade the 
Sultan of the truth of his faith. The Sultan listened in amaze- 
ment, fascinated by this extraordinary man. “Yet’’, the bio- 
grapher concludes, “the Lord refused this time to grant the 


1 On the missionary ideal and the achievements of the mendicant Orders 
in their early days, see MarTIN GRABMANN, Die Missionsidee ber den Domini- 
kanertheologen des 13. Jahrhunderts, in Zeitschrift fiir Missionswissenschafe. 
(Miinster i. W., 1911), I, pp. 137-146; BERTHOLD ALTANER, Die Dominikaner- 
missionen des 13. Jahrhunderts (Breslauey Studien zur historischen Theologie, 
3, Habelschwert, 1924) ; LEONHARD LEMMENS, O.F.M., Geschichte der Fran- 
ziskanermissionen (Missionswissenschaftliche Abhandlungen und Texte, 12, 
Miinster i. W., 1929) ; ODULPHUS VAN DER Vat, O.F.M., Die Anfdnge der 
Franziskanermissionen und thre Weiterentwicklung im nahen Orient und in den 
mohammedanischen Lindern wihvend des 13. Jahrhunderts (Missionswissen- 
schaftliche Studien, neue Reihe, 6, Werl i. W., 1934) ; No# Stmonut, I] metodo 
d’evangelizzazione dei Francescani tra musulmant e mongoli ner secoli XIII-XIV 
(Milan, 1947). 
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prayers of the Saint...” ’ Dominique, for his part, announced 
in 1217 that he had decided to go and work for the conversion 
of the heathen as soon as he had organized his Order. Yet, 
“more of a realist perhaps than Francis, he knew that it was 
practically impossible to convert the Muslims in their own 
country, and he prepared to travel towards the north, in the 
direction of Prussia and the Baltic lands. He even let his beard 
grow as a token of resolve ; but death prevented his putting 
his plan into effect. 

After this the two Orders continued their missionary apos- 
tolate, each according to the characteristics of its own spiritual 
genius. The Franciscans, all spontaneity, preached by direct 
example, braving danger and seeking martyrdom alone *. This 
did not prevent them, however, from carrying out on the Pope’s 
behalf missions that were at once apostolic and diplomatic ; for 
instance, Giovanni di Pian Carpino, who in 1246 got as far 
as the court of Khan Gitiyiik in the heart of Mongolia ; or Wiliam 
de Rubruk, who preached at the court of the Great Khan in 
1254 ; or Giovanni di Monte Corvino who stayed in China from 
1289 until his death in 1328, baptized thousands of catechumens, 
and was appointed Archbishop of Khan-baliq (Peking) in 1307 
by the Pope of Avignon, Clement V, with six suffragen bishops 
throughout the Mongolian Empire. 

The Dominicans, coming up against Islam in their turn, 
realized that they had a powerful opponent. They tried there- 
upon to lead the conflict on to doctrinal ground and introduced 
mission by controversy. In order to do this it was necessary 
to make a methodical study of the language, culture, and reli- 
gion of the Arabs and also of the Jews. The first decision in 
this direction is perhaps that of the Chapter-General of Paris 
in 1236 and the first schools of oriental languages opened in 
the Holy Land in 1237. Between 1250 and 1300, the great 
Catalan Dominicans, following close upon St. Ramon de 


' THOMAS DE CELANO, Vita prima, ist part, chapter XX, par. 57, translated 
by Father Damien Vorreux, O.F.M. (Paris, 1952), p. 96. 

2 The first sons of St. Francis to suffer martyrdom were the five brothers 
sent to Morocco and killed by the king’s own hand on January 16, 1220. 
Cf. ALEx. Masseron, La Légende franciscaine (Coll. Textes pour I’ histoive sacrée, 
Paris, 1954), Pp. 230-233. 
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Penyafort, created a great number at Barcelona, at Valencia, 
at Xativa, at Murcia, and similarly in Tunisia. Some redoubt- 
able debaters were trained in these schools, whether for oral 
disputation *, or for writing learned works to refute the Koran. 
Men like Ramon Marti, Ricoldo de Montecroce, and one 
William of Tripoli were authorities on Islam. The last-named 
was also a great missionary, who could boast of having per- 
formed a thousand baptisms single-handed. Was this because 
he was generous enough to entitle one of the chapters of his 
book on De Statu Saracenorum : “Here we show how the Muslim 
sages are very close to the Christian faith’ ? As for Ricoldo, 
Martin Luther had a high enough opinion of him to translate 
one of his books into German *. But the Dominicans, in spite 
of all their learning, could not forget Dominique’s advice any 
more than the Franciscans could: “The adversaries of truth 
must be convinced by examples of humility, patience, religion, 
and all the virtues.” 

Little by little, missionary activity was being organized. 
In about 1290, the Franciscans set up in Tartary two delegacies 
to be responsible directly to the Minister-General of the Order, 
and in 1320 added the delegacy of “Cathay’’ (China). As for 
the Dominicans, towards 1300 they created the Socteties fratrum 
peregrinantium propter Christus inter gentes, directed also by a 
delegate (vicarius) directly responsible to the Master-General. 
It was not until the new “plantations of faith’”’ showed them- 
selves to be vigorous that the Holy See ventured a further step 
and set up an episcopal hierarchy in the countries of the 
Orient. 


1 These theological disputations were frequent and they took place officially, 
in the presence of the highest dignitaries in Christendom as much as in the 
presence of the Caliphs of Islam. One famous controversy was held in Barcelona 
in 1263, presided over by the king and called at the instigation of St. Ramon 
de Penyafort. St. THomas Aguinas’s Summa contra Gentiles was a basic 
textbook for the training of polemists in the Dominican Studia. 

2 The book. by Ricotpo DE MontTecroce entitled Propugnaculum fidet 
adversus mendacia et delivamenta Saracenorvum Alcorant, also called Confutatio 
Alcorani, had great success. Many manuscripts of it exist. MArtin LUTHER, 
concerned about the danger to Europe of the Mohammedan Turks of his day 
also, translated it into German under the title Vevlegung des Alcovan Bruder 
Richardi Prediger Ovdens and had it printed by his publisher, Hans Lufft, at 
Wittenberg in 1542. Cf. Victor CHauvin, Bibliographie des ouvrages arabes 
ou relatifs aux Avabes (Liége, 1913-1922), Vol. 12, p. 345. 
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In all these enterprises missionaries were able to depend on 
the support of their compatriots engaged in trade along their 
route : Italians in the Orient, Catalans in North Africa and all 
round the Mediterranean, where their kings had succeeded in 
creating a ‘“‘thalassocracy’’, a real maritime empire, supported 
by “consulates”. In certain cases, the merchants undertook 
real diplomatic missions, like the two Venetian brothers, Nicolo 
and Maffeo Polo, to whom the Great Khan in Peking in 1260 
entrusted a letter for Pope Gregory X, requesting him to send 
missionaries. The merchants’ help was not always disinterested. 
The counters of Genoa and Venice were also used, alas, for 
the slave trade. The Popes condemned this trade, the mission- 
aries refused to be involved in it. But their prohibitions seem 
to have been often evaded. Why must Christians so often sow 
tares as well as the good seed ? 


Ramon Llull : his personality and his work 


In the last quarter of the thirteenth century, a great spirit 
emerged, one of the men of genius in whom this century was 
so rich, apparently endowed with the gift of prophecy. Better 
than anyone else, the blessed Ramon Llull manifested the 
splendid flowering of missionary activity among Franciscans as 
well as Dominicans. 

In his thought and in his actions he constituted a living 
synthesis of both Orders. In his spiritual life as much as in 
his doctrine, Llull was a Franciscan. Born about 1235 in Majorca, 
only five years after the Catalans, led by their great King 
James I, called the Conqueror, had recaptured the island from 
the Saracens, he was a courtier and a gallant and frivolous 
poet in his youth. Towards the thirtieth year of his life he 
was overcome by a vision rather similar to the one which 
brought about the conversion of the young Francis of Assisi, 
whose ideal he espoused and whose habit he adopted while 
remaining an ordinary layman. “If you could not endure the 
works of love, wherewith would you love your Beloved ?” he 
cried in words which set us at once in an atmosphere of Franciscan 
spirituality. And in his theological and philosophical doctrine, 
he belongs to that line of souls who, like the Franciscan 
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St. Bonaventura, trace their descent from St. Augustine and, 
earlier still, from Plato. Ramon Llull followed in the footsteps 
of St. Francis, when he preached the “spiritual crusade” and 
when he set off alone, like the Poverello of Umbria, as a sheep 
among wolves, to try to convert the Muslim leaders. But it 
was necessary that this disciple of St. Francis should have 
received the Dominican imprint at the same time, in order to 
make intellectual training the key piece of his evangelistic 
method. All his life, besides being an apostle, Ramon Llull 
was a vehement debater, of the same kind as the Dominican 
masters whom we have already met. 

After his conversion, the psychology of Master Ramon 
and his whole attitude were those of the convert who seeks to 
convert. The saving gesture of Love, whom he has seen stooping 
down to himself, requires an adequate response. And what 
other outward activity can train the creature for God’s service, 
if not that of working for the extension of his Kingdom as an 
apostle ? 

The love of God and missionary concern were henceforth 
the two poles of this unusual and attractive personality, of 
this mystic bursting with activity. Llull was above all else a 
contemplative and he was able to give admirable poetic expres- 
sion to his experience of divine love. His Book of the Lover and 
the Beloved — and other works in Catalan — placed Llull chron- 
ologically at the head of the great mystical writers of the 
Spanish peninsula. But, at the same time, he had vowed himself 
to the conversion of all the nations and principally of the Mus- 
lims ; he appointed himself ‘“‘Procurator of the Infidels”. Fifty 
years after the death of Francis and Dominique, when Ramon 
Llull in his turn was answering the irrevocable appeal of grace, 
the ideal of peaceful conquest of souls was eluding most minds 
as it was to elude them for several centuries more. For the 
great religious Orders themselves, it was only one aspect of 
their apostolate. For Ramon Llull, on the contrary, to bring 
back unbelievers to Christ was to be a central preoccupation. 
The originality, the uniqueness of his spirit deep in the Middle 
Ages, consisted chiefly in this: he made himself not only the 
apostle, but also the theorist of missions. He was the first 
missionary publicist of the Christian world. 
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Concern for the conversion of the heathen infidels multiplied 
his activities feverishly. He lived an extremely active life. He 
left an immense legacy in writing. And it was all carried out 
deliberately to serve his evangelistic ideal. 

After having acquired a theological training, Llull set himself 
to master the doctrines and methods of thought of the Islamic 
doctors. He understood their psychology and he praised the 
beauty of their liturgical language, the depth of their religious 
spirit, the closeness of Muhammad’s religion to Christianity *. 
Thus he was equipped to discuss with them on their own ground. 
Now, Muslim theology, the Kalam, is not, like Christian the- 
ology, an attempt to reach a better understanding of dogmas 
by means of speculative exercises. Its purpose is purely esoteric : 
without making any claim to penetrate mysteries, it attempts 
to support religious beliefs by rational arguments, to ““demon- 
strate’ them. That Ramon Llull understood. The Grand 
Mufti of Bougie — “‘the Saracen bishop’’, as his contemporary 
biographer naively calls him —said to him: “If you believe 
that the law of Christ is true and that of Muhammad false, 
you must prove it by compelling arguments (vationes neces- 
sariae’?, And he was ready to take up this challenge. Was 
Muslim theology in search of infallible proofs ? Then he would 
provide them ; he would furnish such proofs of the Christian 
dogmas that his opponents could not reasonably reject them. 
Such at least was his intention. 

In fact, this was the weakest part of his work. This book, 
which he thought capable by its “compelling arguments” of 
causing the infidels to adopt the true faith, and which he owed 
to sudden illumination (whence his title of Doctor illuminatus, 
the Inspired Doctor), is his misleading and almost cabalistic 
Ars Magna, an essay in “‘general science’, a method of reason- 
ing by algebraical figures which should make it possible to 
solve all problems. Yet paradoxically it was this unsuccessful 


t A great Arabic scholar of our day, Louis Massicnon (Situation de 
?Islam, Paris, 1939, p. 4) declares that Ramon Llull knew Islam as no other 
Christian thinker of the Middle Ages did. 

* The contemporary Vita of R. Liutt, par. 37. See my translation in 
Raymond Lulle, docteuy des missions (Nouvelle Revue de Science missionnaire, 
suppl. 5, Beckenried, 1954), p. 45. 
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attempt which was the basis of Llullism as a philosophical school. 
All attempts at a universal system of knowledge which should 
lead by way of Raymond Sebonde (Montaigne’s friend) and 
Nicholas de Cusa to Leibniz and modern mathematical logic 
are inspired by this. 

The better part of Ramon Llull’s work as a writer is that 
addressed to his contemporaries. In order to interest them in 
his missionary projects, he went to the length of creating a 
new European literature in the Catalan language, and he wrote 
thousands of pages in prose and in verse, putting his vast 
Utopias together with autobiographical souvenirs, his social 
and political ideas with his plans for religious reforms, his 
fictitious stories with descriptions of the world as it was then 
known. All was worked into a plan of apologetics and of vigor- 
ous propaganda for his ideas. 

Beside this, he trod unwearied all the roads of Europe and 
the Near East for forty years. People met him everywhere, 
this venerable old man with his flowing beard and coarse woollen 
habit : at the Universities of Montpellier and Paris ; at the court 
of the kings of Aragon, of France, of Sicily, and even of Cyprus ; 
in the presence of all the Popes who succeeded one another until 
the transfer of the Pontifical See to Avignon ; in the Republics 
of Genoa, of Pisa, and of Venice ; at the Chapters-General of 
the Franciscans and the Dominicans ; finally at the Ecumenical 
Council at Vienna in the Dauphiné in 1311 — and everywhere 
he preached to Christians the need of converting the infidel. 
And if finally, “old, poor, and despised — without help from 
any man born’, discouraged, weary of the failure of his requests, 
he went off alone four times to the lands of Islam, it was still 
to add to his teaching the fecund example, if necessary the gift 
of his life’s blood — which he indeed achieved at Tunis, in 1316, 
at the age of eighty. He also desired, like St. Paul, to practise 
the kerygma, the missionary proclamation of the gospel. 


Principles of theology and methodology of missions 


If modern missionary science has been defined as “a system 
of apologetics based on ethnography”, there is no doubt that 
Ramon Llull was one of its founders. A theology and a meth- 
odology of evangelization can be extracted from his writings. 
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They are both based on a few simple principles. First, that 
the conversion of the infidels will be above all else a work of 
love, the consequence of our love for Christ who first so loved 
all men, but accomplished by means of the understanding, for 
nothing can be loved unless it is first known. Hence the duty 
of working upon the understanding of the infidels in order 
to present the truth to them, and Lull’s constant concern to 
convert first the “learned” — the “‘intellectuals’ we should 
say — among the Saracens. 

Secondly, that conversion will be an act of freedom, for God 
himself does not do violence to the free will of those who are 
in error. The arms proper to the missionary are then those of 
the spirit. Like the apostles, missionaries will convert the world 
“by preaching the gospel, but also shedding tears and blood and 
with great effort and a hard death’’. Llull goes far along this 
path. With some non-conformist spirits of his time — Roger 
Bacon, for instance — he shows a well-placed scepticism as to 
the spiritual value of the Crusades. And in a well-known passage 
of his Blanquerna, he compares the Crusade with Muhammad’s 
holy war, and he even seems to deduce from the repeated 
failures of the Crusades in the Holy Land that God does not 
much approve of this kind of expedition ’. 

These were very new ideas, and ideas which were accompanied 
in Ramon Llull by a fundamental attitude of respect for the 
infidels, by a presumption of their good faith, that were really 
exceptional among apologists and polemists of the time. 

All the same, we must note that our author did not, even so, 
altogether renounce the use of force against infidels. The new 
crusade that he preached would finally result in imposing 
religious toleration on Islamic countries, in the form of free 
preaching, which they did not allow. International force used 
to protect a human right, that of liberty of preaching, is a 
Llullian postulate which is still beingput forward as a distant 
ideal six and a half centuries later ! 

Thirdly, the gospel must be presented in a manner suited 
and a language comprehensible to the men who are to receive 
it. And for that, we must begin with a thorough understanding 


* Blanquerna, chap. 80, par. 1. See my translation, op. cit., Pp. 99. 
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of their present beliefs. With the beliefs must go the customs, 
the philosophy, the mode’ of reasoning of the people. In this 
domain also Llull preached by example. As early as 1274 he 
got the king to found the School of Languages of the Holy 
Trinity at Miramar, in his island of Majorca; it was approved 
by Pope John XXI in 1276. Ten years later, his insistence 
obtained from Pope Honorius IV permission for the creation 
in Paris of a college of oriental languages, whose students 
were holders of bursaries (1285). Towards the end of his life, 
the Eleventh Canon of the Council of Vienna (1311), on Master 
Ramon’s request, decided to create five colleges, at Rome 
(or wherever the Pope should be residing, for this is the period 
of the Avignon Popes), at Bologna, at Paris, at Oxford, and at 
Salamanca, near the great universities of the day. Unfortunately 
it is probable that the Council’s decree was never implemented. 

To reach and convince the Saracens, Llull hoped for doctrinal 
controversies, in the form of oral and public disputations, of 
the kind which the Dominicans used to organize. But he always 
imagined these meetings taking place in an atmosphere of 
peace and mutual trust. 

Lastly, among the imaginary functions which the Pope 
Blanquerna — the imaginary character of Ramon Llull’s book 
— gave to his cardinals, there was one in which we recognize 
a prefiguration of the Congregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith, entrusted with the organizing of missionary enterprise 
throughout the world — dicastery of the Roman Curia founded 
in 1622! 

And here, to conclude, is a quotation from Ramon Llull 
which admirably reveals the generous visions of his apostleship : 


Is it not far better to win the infidels in discussion, by 
convincing them through... compelling arguments, than to 
make war upon them, thrusting our swords into them and 
robbing them of their lands? Let us convert them and 
leave them their possessions. Let us be the artificers of 
harmony and love! ! 


1 Tvactatus de modo convertendi infideles. See my translation, op. cit., p. 140. 
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J. Las CASAS AND OTHER DOMINICANS OPPOSE COLONIALIST 
METHODS OF EVANGELIZATION 


Taking possession in the name of Christ and Spain 


Just as Ferdinand of Aragon and Isabella of Spain supported 
Christopher Columbus in order both to win new converts to 
the Christian faith and at the same time make new subjects for 
the Spanish crown, there is no doubt that the first conguistadores 
shared in some measure the sense that they had both a terrestrial 
and a Christian mission to accomplish. The Pope Alexander VI 
reinforced this vision by his Bull Inter Cetera of May 4, 1493. 
At the first disembarkation at Hispaniola (Haiti) both secular 
and religious priests were present. The cupidity and brutality 
of many of these representatives of Spanish civilization had 
unfortunately to be reckoned with; colonization should serve 
evangelism ; too often the latter was compromised by the former. 
In spite of the compromising acts which we shall recount, it is 
clear that to speak of Spanish colonization simply in terms of 
economic and political conquests would be to falsify history and 
to empty it of the religious aspirations that were at work. 
Religious thought here dominates three hundred years of 
history, and it is important from the start to be on our guard 
against unfair comparisons between the methods which did 
not shock public opinion in the sixteenth century, and those 
which four centuries of refinement of the Christian conscience 
require today. We have benefited by the rectifications and 
re-statements which came out of the mistakes they made. 

With the Portuguese even more than with the Spaniards, 
the difference of religion was more important than the difference 
of race ; the influence of the clergy was always a factor here. 


1 Of the Dominican Monastery in Sdo Paulo, Brazil. Article translated 
from the French by Margaret House. 
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This having been said, it may be remarked that the settlers 
only too often left the missionaries not only the task of giving 
the natives good doctrine and a good example, but also of 
all cultural or civilizing activities not bearing directly on the 
enrichment of the newcomers. In general the Catholic clergy 
showed themselves equal to the demands made upon them. 


The Dominicans defend freedom to proselytize 


In 1510 at San Domingo Father Antonio de Montesinos 
rebelled against the practice of grouping the Indians into 
encomiendas or forced labour camps. “It is to make you aware 
of your wrong treatment of the Indians that I have come up 
into this pulpit...’’, exclaimed the Dominican in the church of 
Hispaniola. “You are in a state of mortal sin ; you are living 
in it and you will die in it, because of your cruelty to an innocent 
race... Be assured that under these conditions you have no 
more chance of salvation than a Moor or a Turk.” Vilified by 
the governor, Columbus, the religious was upheld by his local 
prior, but not by the provincial in Spain. Then began the great 
debate for justice in which public opinion intervened as much 
as theologians and politicians. In 1512 the Burgos Laws crowned 
the success of Montesinos. 

It was only a moderate success, however : from 1520 onwards 
Barthélemy de Las Casas entered wholeheartedly into the 
struggle on behalf of the liberty of the Indian ; a social liberty 
granted, but at a deeper level a religious liberty. It is only 
necessary to read his memorandum on How to bring the human 
race to the true religion in order to appreciate the liberality 
and Christian orthodoxy of his theses. This Dominican crossed 
the ocean fourteen times to defend in Spain the cause of the 
native and to try to get justice for the West Indies. For between 
victory on the plane of ideas and the practical application 
of the agreed principles there is always a long step: a decree 
was passed in Madrid in 1524 suppressing the encomzendas but 
it was not put into force. Too many prejudices still prevented 
the conqguistadores from respecting the personality of the autoch- 
thons. 

The quarrels with Islam had succeeded only too well in 
confusing the fate of arms with the fate of the gospel in people’s 
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minds. By degrees the missionaries, confronted with the flagrant 
injustice of the actual situation, freed their mission from the 
outlook of a holy war or a crusade. St. Thomas had already 
established the conditions of a just war; it remained to apply 
the doctrine in a spirit of truth. ‘““The king has a very good 
right to send people to the Indies to force these idolaters to 
yield up their territory to him, since he has it from the Pope. 
If the Indians refuse he can with perfect justice fight them and 
kill them and reduce the captives to slavery”: until Las Casas 
persuaded the Pope to excommunicate the holders of such an 
opinion, the ship-builder Fernando de Enciso could express 
it sincerely in 1513. Public opinion did not venture to contradict 
it until 1560. 


The requirimento contested 


Let us recognize the precise defects of the doctrine with 
which the conguistadores satisfied their consciences. The sword 
still hot in its scabbard, the Spanish conqueror calls on the 
monk to tell the Indian tribe the nature of truth on earth 
and in heaven. Perhaps the native does not hear the voice of 
the orator or hearing does not understand ; it does not affect 
the principle. The natives are bidden to bow before the true 
religion and be converted in a body to Jesus Christ. If not, 
the method of force becomes valid against the infidel who 
repulses the eternal salvation presented thus so strangely to 
him. Mathias de Paz, a Dominican, protested that one is not 
guilty of rejecting a truth of which one is not aware (cf. his 
De dominio regum Hispaniae super Indos, written in 1512). 
This was to recognize that the natives who defended themselves 
against the invader had a just cause. Supported by his brothers 
in the convent of San Pablo, Mathias de Paz worked to sharpen 
the conscience of those who backed up their evangelism with 
the sword, and to institute a regime of liberal experiment 
which from 1516 to 1526 further safeguarded the liberty of the 
Indian. Cardinal Adrian (the future Pope) expressed himself 
in the same sense on May Ig, 1520, before the Council of the 
Indies : the Indians must be thought of as free beings who must 
be brought to Christianity by the methods of Christ and “not by 
the methods of Muhammad”. The decree of 1526 unfortunately 
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sanctioned the procedure of the veqguirimento which we have 
described. A new Dominican then came on the scene, a man 
who played an all-important part in humanizing the war and 
Christianizing the relationship between colonists and natives: 
Vitoria published his De Indis and De jure belli in 1539. This 
theologian repudiated the hypocrisy of the veguirimento which 
assumed good faith on the part of Indians who knew nothing 
of the reality of the gospel. “If there can be no just war without 
violating some right, then no violation of a right can be sufficient 
to make a war legitimate” ; but such affirmations by Vitoria 
produced little effect until the Valladolid Conferences (1550- 
1551), presided over by Dominique Soto, P.O., which marked 
progress by the Christian conscience. It was there that Las 
Casas opposed the interpretation of Luke 14, “Compel people 
to come in’’, in the sense of physical constraint : the necessity 
of the conversion is within. Defending the supernatural vocation 
of every human being, the Dominicans opposed those who 
like Sepulveda adopted the Aristotelian thesis of men-born- 
slaves. Pope Paul III upheld the Dominicans, writing in his 
Bull Sublamis Deus: “In our zeal to succour the Indians, we 
affirm that whatever may be or have been said to the contrary... 
they must not in any way be made slaves. Everything which 
went counter to these instructions would be null and void. In 
virtue of our apostolic authority, we declare that the aforesaid 
races must be converted to the religion of Jesus Christ by 
evangelism and by the example of edifying conduct.” 


IJ. THE WORK ACCOMPLISHED BY MISSIONARIES 


Religious and secular leaders 


We can get some idea of the growth of the Roman Catholic 
communities of Latin America if we follow the order of estab- 
lishment of bishoprics. We shall limit ourselves to the first 
period of activity, the sixteenth century. In 1511 Ferdinand of 
Aragon secured from Julius II a Bull setting up the first three 
episcopal sees of the Western hemisphere: Santo Domingo 
(San Domingo), Concepcién de la Vega (Haiti), and San Juan 
de Porto Rico (Haiti). Then in 1518 and 1519 came Yucatan 
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and Tlaxcala (Mexico) ; in 1520, Panama ; in 1522, Santiago 
de Cuba; in 1527, Honduras ; in 1530, Mexico and Coro (Vene- 
zuela) ; in 1534, Sainte-Marthe-de-Colombie, Carthagene-des- 
Indes, Nicaragua, Guatemala; in 1535, Antequera (Mexico) ; 
in 1536, Cuzco (Peru) and Michoacan (Mexico) ; in 1539, Chiapas 
(Mexico) ; in 1544, Lima; in 1545, Quito; in 1546, Popayan 
(Colombia) ; in 1547, Asuncion ; in 1551, the Pope nominated 
the first bishop of Brazil, at Salvador; in 1561, Santiago du 
Chile ; in 1563, Imperial (Chile) ; in 1570, Santiago-del-Estero ; 
in 1582, Buenos Aires. Thus in the middle of the sixteenth 
century the Roman Catholic Church in Spanish America had 
its hierarchy, its leaders, and its provincial councils (first held 
in Mexico in 1555 and at Lima in 1567). At the beginning of 
the seventeenth century, the West Indies had five archbishop- 
rics, twenty-five bishoprics, and about four hundred convents of 
all Orders. Responsible in spiritual matters to the Holy See, 
these clergy depended in temporal matters on the Camara de 
Indias: exercising the royal rights to the incomes of vacant 
benefices, the civil powers too often trespassed on the apostolic 
liberty of the churchmen. 

The religious clergy, whose influence has always been pre- 
ponderant in South America, was composed essentially of 
Franciscans and Dominicans, of Jesuits and Augustinians. 
These are the clergy who in practice took on the whole burden 
of popular education in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries. 
They had seen all the excesses of the colonists and they became 
accordingly the recognized defenders of the Indians. We have 
outlined some of the courageous doctrinal stands made by the 
Dominicans in the sixteenth century ; in the third part we shall 
give a major example to illustrate the fact that in the sixteenth 
century it was the Jesuits who had the honour of taking protec- 
tive action, mainly this time in the social, political, and educa- 
tional field. 


Missionary expansion in Spanish territory 


The missionary generosity of Spain in the sixteenth century 
is unquestionable : from 1535 to 1598, this country sent 2,682 
priest monks and 376 clergy to different missions overseas. 
After the first implantation in the Greater Antilles, the land of 
Mexico opened in 1519 to the new missionaries who followed the 
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explorer Herman Cortés. In 1529 twelve Franciscans were on 
the scene, followed two years later by a first Dominican team ; 
the Augustinians arrived in 1533 when Mexico was already 
a bishopric. Five other dioceses were formed in Mexico between 
1530 and 1550. The Jesuits only came in 1572, according to 
their practice founding colleges while they evangelized the 
infidels. There were a million Mexicans baptized by 1531. 

In the south, the Spanish viceroys began by dividing their 
territory into New Granada (Colombia), Peru, and La Plata. 
From the foundation of Buenos Aires, the troops of Pedro de 
Mendoza were accompanied by their priests, secular and Fran- 
ciscan, who began their preaching on the banks of the river 
Plata in 1537. St. Francois de Borgia sent Jesuit missionaries to 
Peru in 1567; they were found later in Ecuador, Chile, and 
on the Plata. A new impetus was given in the last-named region 
by the arrival in 1589 of Francois Solano and of new Franciscans. 
Tucuman, Paraguay, the Rio de la Plata, and the approaches 
to the Chaco saw the expansion of this mission. In 1587 in 
these regions there were five Franciscan monasteries, in which 
were missionaries of the calibre of Father Louis Bolanos (d. 1629) 
or of Father Louis Vergara, who converted the Charua Indians 
whom the Governor Francois de Cespedes had not succeeded 
in subduing by force. As the Jesuits had come from Brazil to 
Uruguay and Paraguay, the Dominicans came from Peru to 
evangelize the Tucuman. In addition to their monasteries 
in Santiago del Estero, Santa-Fé, Buenos Aires, and Cordoba, 
we must mention Father Christophe de Torres, a preaching 
friar, whose teaching at Santa-Fé-di-Bogota helped in the 
conversion of Colombia where in 1670 he founded the University 
of the Communio Indorum. In 1724 Father Dominique Neyra 
obtained the Dominican General’s permission to make Argentina 
a province, destined to make as notable a contribution as 
that of Chile and Peru to American evangelization. The Order 
of Mercy took part in the conversion of the Argentine in the 
second half of the sixteenth century. Father Mascasi, S.J., 
was the first apostle of Patagonia, where he founded a mission 
in 1700 ; but this disappeared fifteen years later, and it was not 
until the end of the nineteenth century that the evangelization 
of these southern territories was undertaken by a Lazarist 
Father and some Salesians. 
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Missionary expansion in Portuguese territories 


As a result of the partition agreed upon in 1494 (the Treaty 
of Tordesillas) which gave territory east of longitude 46° 30’ to 
the Portuguese, Brazil had its own missionary history. Here 
again colonization began with a religious act of taking possession 
(Mass of May 1, 1500). If the first missionaries to Brazil were 
secular priests and Franciscans, the most important part was 
undoubtedly played by the Society of Jesus. After the failure 
of the hereditary captaincies, King John III in 1549 sent a 
governor-general named Thomé de Souza who established 
himself at San Salvador (Bahia), accompanied by some Jesuits 
whose Superior was Manuel de Nobrega. He organized the 
province of Brazil and sent to Piratininga the Jesuits who 
founded the college of Sao Paulo (inaugurated on January 25, 
1554), which was the origin of the present town of this name. 
Like the senior local clergy, Nobrega was famous chiefly for his 
help to the governors in repulsing the French and Dutch, whose 
various raids were seen by Brazil not so much as a threat to 
the Portuguese allegiance as a Calvinist menace. 

The sermons of a certain Father Antonio Vieira, S.J., the 
legendary activity of Father José de Anchieta, S.J., the founder 
of Sao Paulo and apostle of the Tamoio tribes, and the influence 
of the Jesuit colleges (Bahia, Sao Vincente, Espirito Santo, 
Porto Seguro, Ceara, Maranhao, Pernambouc) are a perfect 
illustration of the missionary work of the Jesuits in Brazil. 
Benedictines, Capuchins, and Carmelites brought their contri- 
bution to this effort. The Jesuits, more effectively than the 
secular clergy, resisted colonialist compromises and succeeded 
in making Bahia, the centre of the first Brazilian civilization, 
into a kind of centre of Christianity. 


III. THE REDUCCIONES IN PARAGUAY, 
THE WORK OF THE JESUITS 


The first reduccion 


The most striking example in every respect of the success 
of South American evangelization seems to be that of the 
Christian communist Republic of the Guaranis '. In 158 years 
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of existence (1610-1768), this organization proved the viability 
of its human and Christian equilibrium, in spite of the most 
painful external conditioning: it succumbed not to internal 
exhaustion but to colonialist forces which base selfishness or 
sordid jealousy caused to combine against it from the start. 

The Jesuits arrived in Paraguay in 1587 on the invitation 
of the Dominican bishop of Asuncion. There were then only 
three of them, and they devoted themselves to teaching among 
the settlers and to itinerant missions among the Indians. In 
1607 the Jesuit province of Paraguay was set up with eight 
Fathers, much more extensive territorially than the Paraguay 
of today. Soon Father Diego de Torrés arrived from Peru as 
provincial, to organize the missions on a stable footing, grouping 
the Indians apart from the corrupt and hostile Spanish towns. 
In this way came about in 1610 the first local veducciones, 
so-called because the Indians were “‘withdrawn”’ to enable them 
to live according to the laws of Christian civilization. The 
Italian Fathers Simon Maceta and José Cataldino, founders of 
the Loretto Mission, were the real founders of the republic that 
was coming to birth. Their purpose was to protect the Indians, 
to teach them to lead a more human existence, and to convert 
them. The success of Loretto brought another swarm to San 
Ignacio, while 400 kilometers away another Jesuit, Father 
Lorenzana, organized other reducciones in Guayra. Father 
Antonio de Montoya, arriving from Spain in 1612, coordinated 
all these efforts and set up the Guarani Republic of which he 
was to be the head from 1620 to 1637. 


Difficulties of the Guarani Republic 


Besides the hostility of the greater number of Spanish 
as well as Portuguese governors who refused in any way to 
protect the Indians, the Fathers from 1618 came into conflict with 
the vazzias for which the “Paulist Mamelukes’” were assumed 
to be responsible. These were none other than Portuguese 
colonists who had settled at Sdo Paulo, and who, with the 
help of half-breed or even Indian dealers, came to replenish 
their supply of slaves in order to feed the market which, at 
Sao Paulo itself, provided labour for the sugar fields in the 
seventeenth century and the mines in the eighteenth century. 
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These dealers were never seriously disturbed by the legal author- 
ities who closed their eyes to the thousands of Guaranis who 
were seized from the reducciones and whom the Jesuits could 
not protect for lack of weapons. In order to prevent complete 
annihilation, the Fathers had to undertake the arduous migra- 
tions which in 1631 and again about 1636 transplanted more 
than 50,000 Indians into Moyen-Para, more protected from 
Paulist raids. So the Republic of the Guaranis was situated 
finally between Parana and Uruguay, in the Entre-Rios. There 
they could defend themselves after 1639 when the Jesuits 
obtained authority from Madrid to possess arms. In these 
reducciones, the Fathers had become everything to everybody — 
teachers, nurses, catechists, administrators. They regulated 
worship and festivals, work and holidays, personal and social 
life, in the admitted interests of their protégés. The voluntary 
arrival of new Indians necessitated the formation of the Chiqua 
Republic, the Moxos Republic, the Pampas Group, and the 
Chaco Group on similar lines. 


The expulsion of the Jesuits ruins the work of the reducciones 


The Marquis de Pombal, cabinet minister in Lisbon, demand- 
ed the land comprising that part of Guarani territory which 
was situated on the left bank of the Uruguay, in exchange 
for the colony of San Sacramento to which the Spaniards were 
laying claim. The treaty signed in 1750 in Madrid drove out 
the Jesuits and 40,000 of their protégés ; the general of the 
Society ordered them to submit. But in 1767 Pombal secured 
from Charles III a decree banishing all the members of the 
Society ; the Jesuits of the Spanish towns of America were 
arrested, and then those of the Sete Povos das Missées. The 
love of lucre and colonialist methods gaining ground in the 
veducciones, their prosperity disappeared with the Jesuits. 
The Indians who escaped death (or the razzias, or epidemics, 
or economic ruin) ended up by returning to a nomadic and 
savage life in order to escape from the civilized races. 


The Missionary Thinking of Francis Xavier 


KENNETH ScotT LATOURETTE * 


To appreciate the missionary thinking of Francis Xavier, 
we need to remind ourselves of the setting in which his life 
was lived and the main outlines of his brief but significant 
career. He was born in 1506 and died in 1552. Those were the 
years which witnessed Luther’s epoch-making ninety-five 
theses and the publication of the first edition of Calvin’s Insti- 
tutes. The Catholic Reformation was in full swing. Spain was 
building her great empire in the Americas, and little Portugal 
was in the first flush of her adventures in Asia. It was a time 
when Western European man was having his zeal, his imagina- 
tion, and his creative impulses fired and captured. 

Xavier was of hardy Basque stock, of a race still noted for 
its loyalty to the Roman Catholic Church. He was a scion of 
its nobility, and was born and spent his boyhood in the ancestral 
castle in Navarre on the Spanish side of the Pyrenees. His 
childhood home was deeply religious, untouched by the new 
currents that were abroad, and committed to the conventional 
piety of the Roman Catholic Church. Ambitious, bookish, 
athletic, the last born in his family, he saw his future not with 
his older brothers in the army but, as was customary with 
younger sons, in the church. For his education he went to the 
University of Paris, which was then considered to be the best 
centre for theological study. While there he toyed with Protes- 
tantism, but was captured by an older fellow student, also a 
Basque, Ignatius Loyola, and turning down an offer of a canonry 
which would have been a step to ecclesiastical promotion, he 
became one of the devoted band who gathered about Loyola 
as the nucleus of that Society which took the name of Jesus 
and pledged themselves to the “greater glory of God”. He 
was assigned by Loyola to respond to the appeal of the king 
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of Portugal for missionaries to his far-flung possessions in India 
and the Far East. During his sojourn in the Portuguese court 
while awaiting passage to India, he deepened its spiritual and 
moral tone and recruited several for the monastic life. He left 
Lisbon in March, 1541, and died, off the coast of China, in 
December, 1552. In the little over a decade that he had in 
Asia, he was in Goa, the main Portuguese centre in that part 
of the world, among the fisher folk on the south coast of India, 
in Travancore, in Malacca, the chief Portuguese mart in Malaya, 
in the Portuguese trading posts in the Moluccas, inaugurated 
the Catholic mission in Japan, and planned to introduce the 
faith to China. Frustrated by a hostile Portuguese official in 
Malacca in a project to organize a Portuguese expedition 
to Peking and accompany it to open missions in the Middle 
Kingdom, he went with Portuguese merchants on their annual 
trading expedition to China and, lingering on after their depar- 
ture in the hope of effecting entrance to the closed land, died 
on the rocky island of Shan-ch’uan, later to become a pilgrimage 
centre in his memory. 


Missionary activities 


As we seek to discern Xavier’s missionary thinking, we 
must remember that first of all and basic was a complete com- 
mitment to Christ. This governed all his purposes. He wished 
to know nothing but Jesus Christ and him crucified. With 
that went his passionate desire to win others, including nominal 
Catholics, to that commitment. 

To make contact with them, he joined gaily in their games 
of cards. On shipboard, in the overcrowded, clumsy craft of 
the day, during the long and perilous voyage to India, made 
the more hazardous by poor food and water and by disease, 
he gave to the ill the cabin set aside for him by order of the 
king, and tended the sick and the discouraged. Although by 
nature fastidious and sensitive, throughout his apostolate 
he personally cared for those suffering from loathsome diseases. 
A loyal son of the Roman Catholic Church, he stoutly opposed 
what that church deemed heresy, looked back on his flirtation 
with Protestantism as a time of peril, and rejoiced that he 
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had escaped from its entanglements. He was happy to serve 
as Apostolic Nuncio in the East, and did not hesitate to use 
his authority to promote his mission. He sought above all 
a rich harvest of souls. 

Xavier was grieved by the low morals of the bulk of the 
professedly Catholic Portuguese about him. His mission to 
the East came a full generation after the arrival of the first 
Portuguese. In the interval had come missionaries, some secular 
priests, one or more Trinitarians, a few Dominicans, but mostly 
Franciscans. Aided by the civil authorities, they had erected 
churches, and many of the children who had sprung from the 
unions of Portuguese men with native women had been baptized. 
Xavier sought to instruct the children of Goa. Through his 
charm he gathered them about him and taught them the rudi- 
ments of Christian faith and practice. He also gave much 
time to winning individual Portuguese from their sinful ways. 
Some who responded and seemed promising, he recruited 
for membership in the Society of Jesus. 

Xavier also sought to bring nominal converts to a better 
understanding of the religion to which they had given formal 
adherence. Here his efforts were especially notable among 
the Paravas, the low-caste pearl-fishing group north and east 
of the southern tip of India. About twenty thousand of them 
were said to have been baptized, but they knew nothing of 
Christianity, except that the rite had presumably made them 
Portuguese and therefore shielded them from the Muslims 
who had exploited them. To be sure, the Franciscans who 
had baptized them had taken some of them to Goa to train 
for the priesthood in the hope that, on their return, they might 
give the needed pastoral care. But Xavier, impatient with 
the delay, spent fourteen months with the Paravas. He seems 
to have had a natural gift for languages, and he acquired enough 
of the Parava tongue to prepare a service in it which included 
the Creed, the Ten Commandments, the Lord’s Prayer, the 
Ave Maria, the Salve Regina, and a confession of sins. He 
taught it to the adults and especially to the children, and 
encouraged the latter to teach it to their elders. 

Yet, Xavier was a true child of the Roman Catholic Church 
with its belief in the efficacy of the sacrament of baptism, and 
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he did not hesitate to give it to thousands without previous 
instruction, even though the prospect of following it up with 
adequate spiritual nurture appeared very remote. For instance, 
in 1544 he spent a month in Travancore at the invitation of 
the rajah, who hoped by this show of friendship to curry 
favour with the Portuguese, and he is said to have baptized 
about ten thousand in those few weeks. He gave to each 
a baptismal name which he wrote on a piece of paper. 
That paper became in effect a certificate entitling the possessor 
to be considered a Portuguese and to be protected by that 
power. As we read the record of this policy of Xavier and 
other early missionaries in India, we can understand why 
the Christian faith seemed to the Brahmins to be only for the 
outcastes, and why, a generation later, Robert de Nobili, 
of the Italian nobility, and also of the Society of Jesus, in his 
endeavour to reach the Brahmins and through them to win 
India, emphatically insisted that he was not a Portuguese 
and dissociated himself from the Indian Christians who bore 
that designation. 


The crown and the Church 


The close conjunction with the Portuguese in which Xavier 
laboured illustrates another aspect of his missionary thinking. 
He saw no inconsistency between the gospel and collaboration 
with Portuguese imperialism. He had come to India and 
East Asia at the request of the king of Portugal and supported 
by his authority, and was inextricably entangled in that alliance. 
To us, living in an age when the tie with Western political 
imperialism has become a patent liability, this aspect of Xavier’s 
thinking appears highly reprehensible. Yet we need to recall 
that much of the conversion of Western Europe was accom- 
plished through similar political support, that the spread of 
the faith among the pre-Columbian inhabitants of Spanish and 
Portuguese America and in the Philippines and Ceylon which 
was proceeding rapidly in Xavier’s century, was under the 
direction of the Spanish or Portuguese crown, and that even 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, when the links 
with colonial governments were not so close, Christianity often 
seemed to be the ecclesiastical phase of Western imperialism. 
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We need to note also that many missionaries of Xavier’s 
day, as well as earlier and later, sought to divorce themselves 
from that bond. For instance, the padroado, by which Portugal 
sought to control all missions in South and East Asia under 
what was claimed to be papal authority, speedily became a 
handicap, and Rome attempted to by-pass it by appointing 
vicars apostolic, men with episcopal titles of extinct sees and 
directly dependent on the Pope, rather than bishops named by 
the Portuguese crown and ruling in their own name with only 
courtesy deference to the Holy See. Scores of missionaries 
later came to India and East Asia in open defiance of Portugal, 
and the ensuing friction was not fully resolved until well along 
in the present century. Closely tied though he was to Portuguese 
imperialism, political and commercial, Xavier regarded the 
connection as simply a means to an end —the salvation of 
souls. 


The path-breaker 


Xavier thought of himself as a path-breaker, both for 
the Church and the Society of Jesus. As Papal Nuncio he 
was assigned to the largest diocese in the world of that day, 
for the one set up in Goa in the decade before he arrived covered 
not only India but also an undetermined and larger area outside 
that country. On his voyage to India his ship stopped at Socotra, 
many of whose inhabitants called themselves Christians. 
Presumably they were Nestorians, but they were extremely 
ignorant. Xavier wished to stop there and teach them, but 
since that proved impossible, he saw to it that Catholic mis- 
sionaries went to the island. As we have noted, he was a pioneer 
in Travancore, inaugurated the mission in Japan, and attempted 
to begin one in China. The first of his Society to reach India 
and East Asia, he recruited members for it among both the 
Portuguese and the natives of that region. Xavier could not 
carry on a continuing mission based upon prolonged residence ; 
he could simply see that others followed up what he began. 

As a path-breaker, Xavier dreamed in terms of the conver- 
sion of entire peoples and nations. That he and the relatively 
few men who followed him could have aspired to win the millions 
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of South and East Asia and the neighbouring islands, including 
some highly civilized peoples, seems utterly fantastic. Yet 
that was the spirit of Spain and Portugal in that day, and in 
light of the Spanish conquests in Mexico and Peru, accomplished 
a few years before Xavier set sail for India, it did not seem 
impossible. In each of these countries had not a mere handful 
of Spanish soldiers made themselves masters of a highly civilized 
and populous realm, and was not conversion proceeding apace ? 
Nor need we of the World’s Student Christian Federation be 
unduly critical. Our chief founder, John R. Mott, made concrete 
the vision which inspired him in his Strategic Points in the 
World’s Conquest. Like Xavier, he was not concerned with 
advancing the imperial rule of any nation, but wished the 
world to be won to Christ. For Mott the most promising approach 
was to students, for they, as the future leaders of their people, 
would presumably win the masses. That Mott’s insight was 
statesmanlike has been amply demonstrated by the role played 
by former students in capturing huge nations for communism. 
Perhaps the tragedy of both Xavier and Mott was that they 
were supported by too few, and proclaimed a gospel which is 
a scandal to statesmen and does not easily or quickly win 
total and intelligent commitment from more than a minority. 

Xavier, like Mott, was not blind to strategic considerations 
in bringing his dream to realization. In India and elsewhere 
in South Asia his chief contacts were with folk of the humblest 
social and economic level. Those princes who favoured him 
did so from quite ulterior motives, and he had little or no 
contact with the higher castes which dominated Indian thought 
and ideals. In Japan he made acquaintances in very different 
levels of society. Some were daimyo who, like the Indian prin- 
ces, had other than religious motives in encouraging the mission- 
aries. But many of the Japanese whom he came to know were 
from the sturdy, substantial elements. It is no wonder that 
he adjudged the Japanese to be of better quality than any other 
people whom he had met in Asia. Nor is it surprising that his 
final efforts were for China. Europeans of his generation were 
quite unaware of the extent of the high civilization of that 
realm, but through his experience in Japan Xavier had come 
to see something of the role which China played in East Asia. 
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If the faith could be planted extensively there, the repercussions 
throughout that part of the world would be incalculable. 

Xavier was also convinced that the Christian mission could 
be effective only if carried on by representatives of outstanding 
ability and character; men of mediocre or inferior quality 
would not do. In his letters to Europe he made that emphatic. 
Moreover, he was zealous in recruiting and making provision 
for the training of an indigenous staff. He was quick to see 
that, if the faith was to have a continuing rootage, it must be 
supported by an able body of native catechists and priests. 
To that end he founded colleges in which both Portuguese and 
Asians could be prepared to share in the mission in South and 
East Asia. He was also appreciative of the importance of 
reaching peoples through their own tongues and of preparing 
literature which could be utilized in winning them and nourish- 
ing the faithful. He acquired the rudiments of the local verna- 
cular of people after people and began the creation of a Christian 
literature. Here, too, he regarded his role as that of a path- 
breaker : he could not do more than insist on the importance of 
particular programs and set an example to be followed by others. 

Although he preferred simple and austere living, was cus- 
tomarily clothed in what looked like rags, and in India did 
much of his travelling on foot, in Japan, to further his mission 
and impress the men of rank, Xavier put on rich garb. There, 
because it was a moral issue among that Buddhist people, he 
adopted vegetarianism. He sought to be all things to all men 
that he might win some. He could be suave and urbane on 
occasion, if that would further his consuming purpose. Yet on 
matters of central Christian consequence as adjudged by his 
church, he was dogmatic and uncompromising. Near the end 
of his life he asked that the Inquisition be introduced into 
India, primarily for moral reform, but also to ensure soundness 
of doctrine. Depressed by the evil lives of the majority of 
the Portuguese in Asia, and realizing the handicap to the 
spread of the faith which they presented by their contradiction 
of the precepts of the missionaries, in his letters he urged the 
king of Portugal to be more zealous in seeing that the repre- 
sentatives of the crown were more active in furthering the 
gospel by example and deed. 
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Finally, we do well to remind ourselves that as a path- 
breaker Xavier was strikingly successful. Not only did he 
win many individuals, but he also prepared the way for con- 
tinuing Christian communities in Japan and China. In India 
the outcastes to whom he ministered and whose conversion was 
at the outset superficial, became the ancestors of loyal Catholics 
who rose in the social scale and today are among the strongholds 
of their church in that country. Although these successes 
could not have been realized without the labours of hundreds 
who came after him, and in spite of the fact that in none of the 
nations of South and East Asia are the large majority Christian, 
measured even by its tangible results Xavier’s life and his 
missionary thinking were by no means a failure. 
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Orthodox Missions in the Middle Ages 


JOHN MEYENDORFF ' 


After the great Christological controversies of the fifth and 
sixth centuries, Constantinople clearly became the centre of 
Eastern Orthodoxy. It was from Byzantium, the “new Rome”, 
that the emperors who succeeded Constantine and Justinian 
ruled over a state that was in theory world-wide ; there also 
lived the Ecumenical Patriarch who enjoyed special privileges 
next to the Bishop of Rome ; and it was there in the “great 
church” of St. Sophia, the Holy Wisdom, that the liturgy used 
today by all the Orthodox took shape. This Byzantine Church, 
however, always remained a missionary church: its expansion 
into Eastern Europe and, later, into Asia, was as rapid as the 
Roman expansion among the “‘barbarians’”’ of Western Europe. 
The character of these missions, the problems which the mis- 
sionaries had to solve, the methods which they used, differ, in 
some respects, from what was happening in the West at the 
same time and explain many historical aspects of contemporary 
Orthodoxy. 


A missionary empire 


The Emperor Constantine who, in the fourth century, 
gave peace to the Church, is venerated in the liturgical hymns 
as “equal to the apostles’, and all his successors on the throne 
of the New Rome consider him as the prototype and the model 
of the Christian emperor, notably in his apostolic, that is his 
missionary, function. The image of a universal Christian empire 
seems like a dream to us today, and it certainly does contain 
a mythical element which is harmful in many ways. The idea 
has nevertheless played a role in history ; it has inspired whole 


1 Professor of Patristics, St. Vladimir’s Orthodox Theological Seminary, 
New York. Article translated from the French by Margaret House. 
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generations of Christians and has shaped the expansion of 
the gospel during the centuries. The emperor, as political 
leader of the Christian oikouwmene, was not expected to define 
the faith — the ‘‘Caesaropopism” of the Byzantine basileis is 
a later invention of Western scholars— but he was called 
upon to protect it and to promote it where it had not yet been 
received. Naturally the newly converted entered into the 
orbit of the one Christian empire. There was certainly imperial- 
ism, but less than we moderns may suppose: the Christian 
universe appeared to many “‘barbarians” as the one centre of 
civilization, and to them the adoption of Byzantine culture 
represented desirable progress. And the court of Constantinople 
often had the necessary political sense not to impose a direct 
administration on the peoples they converted: their entry 
into the otkoumene simply depended on their leaders adopting 
a more or less nominal title in the administrative hierarchy 
of the empire, while in fact preserving a total independence. 
By this method, in the fourth, fifth, and sixth centuries, numer- 
ous races of the Russian plain, the Caucasus, Persia, Arabia, 
and Africa, were baptized; some of these Christian peoples 
have disappeared, others still exist today (Georgians, Arme- 
nians, Ethiopians) ; Bulgaria and the Russia of Kiev became 
Christian in the ninth and tenth centuries ; the people of the 
northern Caucasus (Alania, Zecchia) followed their example in 
the tenth and eleventh centuries. In the twelfth and thirteenth 
centuries, the various Serbian states became Christian, and in 
the fourteenth century were united in a powerful Orthodox 
empire. The process of conversion was in each case very simi- 
lar: Byzantine missionaries penetrated into the country, built 
churches, created a hierarchy there. After more or less pro- 
longed hesitation —more than a century for Russia — the 
local princes themselves were baptized and brought with them 
the greater number of their subjects. They then sought to 
give their country as independent and influential a place as 
possible within the Christian ozkowmene in which they found 
themselves integrated: sometimes they even sought to take 
possession of Constantinople and so to conquer the imperial 


crown (the Bulgars in the tenth century and the Serbs in the 
fourteenth). 
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Experience of disunity 


One of the principal difficulties confronting the Byzantine 
missionaries was the fact that the various Slavic races of Central 
and Eastern Europe were being wooed at the same time by 
missionaries from the West who sought to attract them into 
the orbit of a rival empire, that of the Carolingians. Nothing 
could illustrate better the theological and practical connection 
between the mission of the Church and its unity than the 
struggle between Greek and German missionaries in the ninth 
and tenth centuries. Today the missionary spirit leads Christians 
to seek union : this same missionary spirit was in former times 
one of the principal causes of separation between the East and 
the West, each of the two halves of the Christian world seeking 
to discredit the other in the eyes of candidates for baptism. 
Charlemagne has the sad distinction of having started this 
auctioneering. Seeking to establish his claim to the universal 
Christian empire, he accused the Greeks of having suppressed 
the word Fuliogue (“and from the Son’’) in the Nicene Creed 
(Libri Carolint). The Pope Nicholas I (858-867), trying to uphold 
the Frankish missionaries in Bulgaria against their Byzantine 
competitors, based the anti-Greek politics of the Carolingian 
Empire upon this point and thus provoked the reaction of Pho- 
tius of Constantinople: thus the schism which divides us still 
originated in a rivalry of missionaries. 

This rivalry raged equally in Moravia. The Byzantine mission 
there, in the middle of the ninth century, was conducted by 
the famous apostles to the Slavs, St. Cyril and St. Methodius. 
Attacked by its Frankish rivals, it had the support of Pope 
John VIII, the same who had re-established union with Cons- 
tantinople and Rome by recognizing Photius and putting 
an end, temporarily, according to the Greek wish, to the Fulioque 
controversy. After the death of Pope John, the Byzantine 
missionaries were finally driven out of Moravia. They triumphed, 
on the other hand, in Bulgaria and in Russia, after a period 
of rivalry with the Franks. 
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The Byzantine trump-card : the translations 


In the competition between the Byzantine missionaries 
and the Franks, the Eastern Church possessed one major advan- 
tage. Whereas the Church imposed a Latin liturgy everywhere 
and had only St. Jerome’s Latin translation of Holy Scripture 
to offer the new convert, the Eastern Church had both Bible 
and liturgy translated into the language of the converted 
nation. This Church, moreover, was traditionally polyglot : 
even if Greek largely predominated in the ninth century, large 
communities still used Syriac or Georgian in the liturgy, whereas 
in the West, Latin was the one language of the cultivated 
élite. The Byzantine Church therefore made no difficulty about 
translating the Scriptures and the liturgical texts into Slavonic, 
Arabic and, later, Roumanian. Its example was to be followed 
by the Russian Church whose missionaries translated the Chris- 
tian heritage of Byzantium into dozens of European or Asiatic 
dialects. 

The introduction of a Slavonic liturgy into Moravia was 
violently attacked by the Frankish missionaries. According 
to Byzantine sources of the period, they became the promoters 
of a new heresy : the “‘heresy of the three languages”. According 
to this heresy, three languages only were worthy to express the 
Word of God: Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. The Byzantines 
had no difficulty in refuting this curious theory, and the Greek 
Church triumphed everywhere that political circumstances 
allowed. Thus the majority of the Slavs embraced Orthodoxy, 
adopted the Cyrillic alphabet, and were integrated into the 
Byzantine ecclesiastical world. 

The method of the Greek missionaries was not without 
some inconveniences : by facilitating direct access to the Scrip- 
tures and the liturgy for the young Slavic churches, it could 
cause a certain fragmentation of the Universal Church into 
national churches, especially since the Byzantine conception 
of relations between Church and state had been exported into 
all the Slavic countries. In fact, however, the linguistic factor 
did not play the essential role in the development of nationalism 
in contemporary Eastern Europe, and the Orthodox conception 
of the unity of the Church — unity in faith, and not in form 
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or administration — was perfectly reconcilable with the desire 
of each people to pray in its own language. The flexibility with 
which the Greek missionaries adapted the Byzantine rite to 
the various aspects of their work of evangelism gave this rite 
a truly universal and catholic character: celebrated today in 
very many languages, it is used by the whole Orthodox Church *. 


Russian monks 


The Christian state of Kiev, founded in 988 by St. Vladimir, 
extended its authority over an extremely vast territory, all of 
whose population did not immediately accept the gospel. The 
missionary problem, as presented to the Church of Russia, 
differed therefore from that which the Byzantines, who possessed 
in the Middle Ages a monolithically Orthodox empire, had 
to solve. The progressive penetration of the gospel among 
the Finnish races of what is today northern Russia, and later 
in the Urals and in Siberia, was the work of monks. N. Struve 
gives elsewhere a portrait of some eminent monks of the old 
Russia. It is enough for us to stress the existence of a special 
type of apostle: the colonial monk. Without cherishing any 
precise intention of converting the heathen, the monks in 
their search for solitude founded their hermitages and their 
communities in the forest which stretches from north of Moscow 
to the Arctic Circle. It was a real “‘Northern Thebaid’’. However, 
unlike the Egyptian desert where the fathers of Christian 
monasticism installed themselves, the northern forest was 
inhabited and the monastic foundations, through the witness 
they bore and the example they offered to the primitive tribes 
of the Tchuds, the Tcheremisses, the Votiaks, and the Mord- 
vians, and also through the industries which they created around 
themselves, and by the new methods of cultivation which they 
used on the land they cleared, taught a new way of life to 
the men around them. 

Christian monasticism is an eschatological phenomenon. 
Leaving the towns, where a minimalist “Christian society’ 


« This liturgical uniformity of the Orthodox world of today reflects no 
doctrinal imperative. The entry into the Orthodox Church of Christian com- 
munities possessing a rite of their own would not necessarily mean that they 
should abandon the latter in favour of the Byzantine rite. 
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was established, they went and founded new communities in 
conformity with the law of the Kingdom, where “there is 
neither male nor female’, where all the elect are like unto 
the angels. Their ministry was thus a prophetic ministry, 
whose role was to announce the imminence of the Parousza 
and the presence ‘‘within you” of the Kingdom. In this respect, 
the ministry of the monks is in its very nature very close to 
that of the apostles : both witness to the sovereignty of Christ 
over history and over the world. 

The Russian monks evangelized vast regions in this way. 
Very often this evangelization brought with it a peaceful ““Rus- 
sification’’ — a> successful “integration’” into the: life oisthe 
country as a whole —but the monks were also often able 
to appreciate the value of the gospel preached for these people 
in their own languages. The long tradition of Byzantine missions 
showed them the right way at this point. Thus the Orthodox 
Church of Finland is today the fruit of the missionary activity 
of the monks of Valamo (an island on Lake Ladoga) in the 
“Carelian” country. And, in the fourteenth century, St. Stephen 
of Perm, a monk of Rostov, created an alphabet and a whole 
literature in Zyrian. In the modern period, when missions 
acquired a more systematic form in Russia, the tradition of 
entrusting the evangelization of non-Christians to monks was 
considered to be one of the best acquisitions from the past. 


* ok Ok 


The missionary expansion of the Orthodox Church was 
stopped in the Middle East by the Muslim conquest, but this 
was not so in Russia, even under the yoke of the Mongols, who 
kept the country under their domination from the thirteenth 
to the fifteenth century: unlike the Arabs and the Turks, 
the Mongols never sought to confine the Christians in a sort 
of ghetto, and left them liberty to spread their faith ; an epis- 
copal see was even established in the Golden Horde, the capital 
of the Tartar Khans, near Astrakhan. Cut off from the West, 
the Church of Russia was thus able to pursue its mission, pene- 
trating further and further into Asia. This is a very little 
known factor, but an important one for the history of missions, 
a factor which may have new developments in the future. 


The Orthodox Church and Mission 


N. STRUVE ! 


“The light of Christ illuminates the whole world.” 
Liturgy of the Presanctified. 


“Woe to the country which stays outside the 
Christian religion.” 
PUSHKIN, Journey to Evzeroum, 1831. 


One often hears it said that the Orthodox Church knew 
no missionary activity after the schism which separated it 
from the West in the eleventh century. This statement is 
true if you take it to apply only to the Orthodox churches 
of the Near East and of the Balkan peninsula which were 
deprived by the Turks of any possibility of expansion right up 
to the beginning of the twentieth century?. But if we look 
at the Orthodox Church of Russia, the only one to preserve 
(up to 1917 only) her freedom of action, we shall see that this 
common opinion bears absolutely no relation to historical 
truth. 

Far from it: Russia is the only Christian country which 
throughout its history was permanently in contact with non- 
Christian populations. And the Church did not remain inactive 
in the face of this providential state of affairs: it followed 
the state’s natural expansion towards the north and east and 
very often actually preceded the state in this expansion. And 
once having reached the boundaries of the Russian Empire, 
it crossed them in order to evangelize the nations of Far Eastern 
Asia. 

During the first two or three centuries of its existence 
the Russian Church was itself what we call nowadays a “‘young 


t Assistant Professor of Russian Literature at the Sorbonne, and editor 
of the magazine, Le Messager Orthodoxe, published by the RSCM in Paris. 
_ Article translated from the French by Margaret House. 

2 The conversion of Russia is evidence of the missionary character of the 
Byzantine Church between the tenth and thirteenth centuries. 
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church”, in the full tide of expansion, in continual movement. 
But from this period onwards missionaries, whether Greek or 
Russian, were the object of special veneration: the people 
of Novgorod venerated St. Joachim, the destroyer of idols ; 
the veneration of St. Leontius and St. Isaiah, bishops of 
Rostov, spread rapidly through the whole Church. 

Russian missions have never had the advantage of a central- 
ized organization. They have sometimes been controlled 
by the state but have only rarely been supported by it. On 
the other hand, the Orthodox Church had no monastic order 
which specialized in the propagation of the faith. Therefore 
the history of Russian missions crystallized around a few great 
personalities, who set off to evangelize the nations without any 
special preparation or backing, simply because their Christian 
conscience told them to do so. 


St. Stephen of Perm (1340-1396) 


It was in the fourteenth century that there appeared one of 
the first and one of the most remarkable missionaries of the 
Russian Church: St. Stephen of Perm. A native of Ustjug 
on the Dvina, Stephen Sharp was an exceptionally well-educated 
man for his place and period. To begin with, he led the life 
of a learned monk in a monastery at Rostov, but quickly aban- 
doned his “beloved Greek books” in order to carry the “Good 
News” to the savage population of the northern forests — the 
Zyrians. And there he did what Cyril and Methodius had done 
in earlier days for the Slavs * : not wishing to impose the Christian 
message in a foreign tongue and thus link preaching with 
colonization, Stephen composed a Zyrian alphabet using the 
local runes, and translated the gospel and the liturgy into 
the rudimentary native idiom. The literary Zyrian language 


1 The two brothers from Salonika had only carried on the tradition of the 
Eastern Church which “‘considered it a duty to give the converted nations a 
new alphabet and translations of the holy books in their respective languages. 
In the East Christianity has always followed national traditions in its develop- 
ment.”’ F. Dvornik, ‘Byzance, les Slaves et les Francs’, in Russie et Chrétienté, 
3-4, 1949. 

2 Stephen of Perm went further than Cyril and Methodius who had used 
Greek letters to make the Slavonic alphabet. 
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did not long survive its founder and his disciples ; it was soon 
superseded by the powerful and expressive Russian tongue ; 
the national Zyrian church of which Stephen dreamed never 
materialized. But the work of this great apostle was still valuable 
as an example: from his time onward Russian missionaries 
always preached the gospel to the most uncivilized peoples 
in their native tongue. So the Word of God and the liturgical 
texts were wholly or in part translated into the most diverse 
languages of the immense expanse of Russia: into Votiak, 
Nogay, Cheremish, Tartar, Chuvash, Jakut, Tunguz, Buriat, 
Aleutian, Kolosh, Korelian, Samoyed, etc., not to mention 
the Far Eastern languages, Chinese, Japanese, and Korean. 

Stephen of Perm, being also a painter of icons, added preach- 
ing through beauty to preaching through the word. In the 
most important town in the Zyrian country he built a magnifi- 
cent church dedicated to the Annunciation and proceeded to 
adorn it “‘as a bride’. Not only baptized Christians but pagans 
too came to visit it, not so much to pray as to admire the beauty 
of the house of God. Like the envoys of St. Vladimir at 
Constantinople in earlier times, the Zyrians were attracted 
to the faith by the splendour of the worship offered to the 
God of the Christians. When five centuries later the missionary 
to Japan, Nicholas Kassatkin, began his mission by building 
in Tokyo the magnificent Cathedral of the Resurrection, visible 
from every point in the town, it was with the same purpose of 
showing forth the glory of the All Highest in beauty. 

Stephen’s other weapon was the school: he entreated 
newly baptized Christians, adults as well as children, to study 
the alphabet which he had composed in order that they might 
have direct access to Scripture, and from among his best pupils 
he chose the leadership of the local church. He established 
a tradition in this respect also: one of the constants in Russian 
missions was to be the promotion as rapidly as possible of an 
indigenous clergy, the self-effacement of the teachers before 
their disciples. 

There to serve and not to be served, Stephen of Perm per- 
formed a social ministry that was equally important. In the 
years of famine he used to set off for the more favoured regions 
in order to buy the daily bread for his flock. He interceded 
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with the people of Novgorod to save the Zyrians from murder- 
ous and disastrous invasions. Stephen’s immediate successors, 
St. Jerome and St. Pitirim, paid for their apostolic zeal with 
their lives. 

The influence of St. Stephen of Perm was incalculable ; 
his life is one of the best loved books of the Russian people. 
At the opening of the twentieth century, young Spiridon’s 
missionary vocation came to him as he listened to the adventures 
of the apostle of the Zyrians’*. 


St. Tryphon (1495-1583) and the role of laymen in missionary 
work 


In the fifteenth century an inhabitant of Novgorod left 
his native town and, layman though he was, set off for the far 
north to preach the gospel to the Lapps. He built a church, 
converted several hundreds of the inhabitants, and waited 
patiently for a priest to baptize them. He became a monk, 
taking the name of Tryphon, founded Pecenga, the most 
northerly of Russian monasteries, and was canonized by the 
Church. 

This was not to be the only case of a layman initiating 
a mission. In the eighteenth century Cyril Soukhanov devoted 
his life to the service of the Tunguz nomads ; in the nineteenth 
century a merchant from Nijni-Novgorod, I. Sitnikov, received 
official authorization from the ecclesiastical authorities to 
convert and baptize the Samoyeds ; and in our own day Paul 
Afanasiev of the emigration went on his own initiative and 
without the smallest financial help to organize a mission at 
Pyong-Yang in North Korea. 


Victory of the cross over the crescent 


From the sixteenth century until the end of the eighteenth, 
missionary expansion was more closely linked with the fortunes 
of the state which gradually succeeded in imposing its tutelage 
upon the Church. It was from the Tsar that Gurij received his 
commission to preach the gospel to that bastion of Islam in 


t Archimandrite SprrIDON, Mes missions en Sibérie. 
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Russia, the former province of the Tartar Khan, after the 
capture of Kazan in 1555; yet the instructions given by Ivan 
the Terrible (!) stipulated that the conversion of the native 
inhabitants was to be achieved by persuasion and gentleness, 
and that every resort to violence should be systematically 
avoided. Bishop Gurij’s missionary journey produced astonish- 
ing results : several thousands of Muslims whose faith in Islam 
had been destroyed by their military defeat, were converted 
to Christianity. The Cheremi, Chuvash, and Votiak people, 
grateful for being liberated from the Tartar yoke, submissively 
allowed themselves to be baptized. Gurij was not content with 
this relatively easy success. In order to strengthen the new 
converts, he founded a monastery and set up a missionary 
training-school in it, a humble prefiguration of what was to 
become in the second half of the nineteenth century the Eccle- 
siastical Academy of Kazan. All missions that were undertaken 
to evangelize the Muslim world were henceforth put under the 
patronage of St. Gurij who was canonized by the Church. 


The state and missions 


From now on the temptation to make use of the state for 
the conversion of unbelievers was too great to resist, and this 
was what Bishop Misail of Ryazan proceeded to do in the 
thirteenth century. He himself perished by the sword, appar- 
ently a victim of his own methods. But characteristically, in 
spite of his martyrdom, the Church was unwilling to sanction 
evangelistic methods which were contrary to the teaching of 
the gospel and refused to canonize him. 

The time of the troubles (1584-1613), the schism of the 
Old Believers in the days of Alexis Mikhailovich (1666), 
and the subordination of the Church to the state begun by 
Peter the Great and completed by Catherine, considerably hand- 
icapped the development of the Church. The seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries were not very favourable to missions. The 
closing of the greater number of the convents and monasteries, 
the homes of Christian civilization, had due consequences : 
3 deprived of education, the newly converted population either 
relapsed partially into paganism or progressed no further than 
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the stage of nominal Christianity. In spite of these imped- 
iments, missions did not cease work entirely. Some of them 
had been undertaken on private initiative, like the monk 
Martinian’s mission in Kamchatka. But the most important 
owed their organization to Peter the Great, not so much because 
he was concerned to spread the light of Christ as because he 
wanted to find a way into China. This was how Philotheus 
Lestchinski (1650-1727), abbot of a monastery in Kiev, came 
to be consecrated Bishop of Tobolsk and sent into Siberia. 
He showed himself to be possessed of unusual apostolic zeal, 
and in spite of his advanced age he converted nearly 40,000 
natives of Siberia in the course of a few years of unceasing 
toil. It was at the command of Peter the Great that the first 
Orthodox mission took the road to Peking in 1714. 

If in some cases the state was indirectly favourable to 
missions, there were occasions when the effect was the opposite 
and serious obstacles were put in their path. In the eighteenth 
century it was forbidden to preach the gospel to the Kirgiz 
nomads ; in the nineteenth the Lamaist hierarchy was officially 
recognized and upheld by the government ; the Peking mission 
was continually receiving formal requests not to convert the 
inhabitants lest they should incur the wrath of the Chinese 
authorities. Missionaries who evangelized too assiduously 
were often recalled, the government preferring to support 
those who were content to dispense baptism as though it were 
a more legal formality ; financial support (the Church in this 
respect depended entirely upon the state) was non-existent, 
and only a malicious author could have written that ‘‘the 
rouble was the best Russian missionary’. 


The missionary revival in the nineteenth century : Macarius 
Glukharev (1792-1847), the apostle of the Altai 


At the beginning of the nineteenth century the Orthodox 
Church began to awake from the torpor into which the secular- 
izing reforms of Peter the Great had plunged it, and gradually 
it recovered its vitality and spiritual energy. 

Macarius Glukharev, the apostle of the Altai, belongs to 
this period of transition: a man of vast culture, saturated 
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in the pietistic movements of the period, Glukharev rediscovered 
Orthodoxy through his contact with the disciples of Paisij 
Velichkovski and the hesychast tradition. Taking vows with 
the significant name of Macarius, he answered the pressing 
appeal made in 1829 by the Metropolitan Kazantzev of Tobolsk 
who was recruiting missionaries for Siberia. Macarius chose 
a particularly hard mission-field: the impenetrable mass of 
the Altai Mountains whose peaks reach nearly 10,000 feet, 
whose winters are hard and whose summers are excessively 
hot, inhabited by warlike tribes of the most varied origins and 
languages. Following the tradition of Stephen of Perm, Macarius 
began to study their languages, compiled a lexicon, and trans- 
lated the most important prayers. He fought vehemently 
against the principle of mass baptisms practised by certain 
missionaries who were more concerned with their own advance- 
ment than with the glory of God. In fourteen years of mis- 
sionary work he only baptized 675 converts (less than fifty 
a year). On the other hand he tried to make those he baptized 
into Christians worthy of apostolic times. He taught them to 
have all possessions in common, he built a hospital, three 
schools, and created several entirely Christian villages. He 
was the first to work out an Orthodox theory of missions. But 
his attempts to create a missionary society on a national scale 
came up against the inertia of the Holy Synod. Macarius with- 
drew into a monastery (1843), leaving his work to faithful 
colleagues. He died some years later. His last words were: 
“The light of Christ illuminates the whole world”. 


John Veniaminov (1797-1879) : the apostle of Alaska and of the 
Siberian East 


Where Macarius failed, another great Russian missionary 
of the nineteenth century, John Veniaminov, succeeded. 

The story of this humble priest of Irkutsk (Siberia), who 
became Metropolitan of Moscow after fifty years as a missionary, 
is a veritable epic. Nothing seemed particularly to mark him 
out for missionary work except perhaps the keen interest in 
religious education which he shared with Gurij of earlier days. 
As a husband and father he unhesitatingly refused when he 
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was asked to go to the Aleutian Islands to help the inhabitants 
who had been baptized but left without a shepherd. But a 
few days later, when a traveller told the story of the Aleutians’ 
zeal for their church, he changed his mind and set off on the 
perilous voyage with his whole family (1823). 

When he arrived after fourteen months on the way, he found 
not only no church but not even a roof to shelter his children. 
His first task was to build them with his own hands. When 
fifteen years later he returned to Russia to present a detailed 
missionary strategy to the Holy Synod, he was already a famous 
man. The Metropolitan Philaret said of him : “This man has an 
apostolic quality about him.’’ His scientific, linguistic, and 
geographical works (a grammar of the Aleutian language, a 
geography of the island of Unalaska) received the highest 
praise. After having explored and evangelized the Aleutian 
Isles one by one, John Veniaminov brought the light of Christ 
to the shores of Alaska, and succeeded in converting the warlike 
Kolosh tribe. Like Macarius, he baptized only after a long 
period of preparation, and expressly forbade the godparents 
to reward their godchildren. But these first fifteen years were 
only a prelude. When he became a widower, he was consecrated 
bishop (with the name of Innocent) and placed at the head of 
the mission to America. At a time when the majority of bishops 
confined their activities to directing the affairs of their bishop- 
rics without stirring from their episcopal palaces, Veniaminov 
was continually travelling : by boat or sledge he covered dozens, 
if not hundreds, of thousands of kilometers. Unlike Macarius, 
he was not content to dig deep, but leaving a strong missionary 
organization behind him, he moved his episcopal see from Sitka 
in Alaska to Ayan on the Siberian coast, from Ayan to Yakutsk 
in the middle of the twndva, and finally, when Russia annexed 
the province of Amur, he settled in a town which he helped to 
found : Blagovyeshchensk (‘‘Good News Town’’). None of these 
tribes of the Siberian East was out of reach of his activity: 
Korjak, Chuktsh, Oljutar, Jakut, Tungus, Orek, Giljak, to cite 
only the chief. Everywhere he tried to use the indigenous 
language. “At the age of sixty-three we find him in Japan, 
at sixty-five again in Kamchatka, at seventy inside the 
province of Amur, preaching as of old, always making new 
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plans” *. He was going to start a mission in Manchuria when 
the death of Philaret of Moscow called him home to succeed 
him (1868). 

This nomination to one of the highest posts in the Church 
takes on a symbolic character. If Macarius had restored purity 
to missions, Innocent Veniaminov showed by his example and 
achievements that missions were no private matter but of 
the very essence of the Church and consequently the duty 
of all Christians. His age (seventy-one), his infirmities (he had 
become blind), the limitations of his authority also, made 
it impossible for him to reorganize the Russian Church, which 
was fairly stagnant, on the missionary pattern. Yet to the end 
of his days he did not cease from serving the missionary ideal. 
On January 25, 1870, the Orthodox Missionary Society was 
at last founded. Henceforth in all churches on the Sunday 
of Orthodoxy (the first Sunday in Lent) collections were to 
be made for the support of missions. 


Nicholas Kassatkin, the apostle of Japan (1836-1912) 


In 1861 the famous historian and archaeologist, Bishop 
Porphyrus Uspensky, could write that the Orthodox Church 
“brought no child into eternal life outside its own frontiers’. 
By a curious coincidence, it was in that very year that he 
who was to give the lie to this affirmation set sail for Japan : 
Nicholas Kassatkin, “the outstanding Christian missionary 
of the nineteenth century’’, in the words of G. Tucker’. 

Father Nicholas had gone as chaplain to the Russian Consulate 
at Hakodate without any definite missionary intentions. Only 
his Christian conscience prevented him from remaining passive 
in the heart of a pagan country. He had before his eyes the 
example of Bishop Innocent, who came to see him in Japan 
and incited him to begin to study Chinese and Japanese. At 
this period Christianity was still a forbidden religion. Father 
Nicholas succeeded none the less in converting a Shintoist 
priest, Sawabe, an implacable enemy of foreigners, Sakai, a 


1 The History of the Episcopal Church in Japan (New York, London, 1938), 
quoted by J. Glazik. 
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doctor, and a third Japanese. With the help of these three 
he set to work immediately on the translation of the Scriptures 
and of the liturgical books. In 1871, Father Nicholas, whose 
community now numbered twelve baptized Christians and 
twenty-five catechumens, returned to Russia and persuaded 
the Holy Synod to organize officially an Orthodox mission. 
Two years later Father Nicholas was laying the first foundations 
in Tokyo of the Orthodox Cathedral of the Resurrection, which 
was to become (and still is) the most beautiful Christian building 
in Japan; was inaugurating a seminary for the training of 
an indigenous clergy and a school for catechists, and was entrust- 
ing a committee of nine members with the translation of works 
on Orthodoxy into Japanese. 

These diverse enterprises undertaken by Father Nicholas 
at the very inception of the mission show the breadth of his 
vision. Inspired by Stephen of Perm, Nicholas sought from 
the very beginning to create a local church, Orthodox in its 
faith, Japanese in its spirit ; like Macarius Glukharev he wanted 
to create a church modelled on the apostolic communities. 
And it was with the energy and realism of a Veniaminov that 
he propagated the gospel of Christ. From 1874 onwards he 
collected together every year local synods of the representatives 
of the Japanese communities. In 1875 the two first to be 
baptized, Sawabe and Sakai, were ordained to the priesthood. 
Let the figures speak for themselves now ; they are eloquent 
enough. In 1878, seven years after the opening of the mission, 
the Japanese Church numbered twelve priests, of whom eight 
were indigenous, twenty-five catechists, and fifty-one assistant 
missionaries, all of them Japanese. Twenty-five years later 
the number of baptized Christians had risen to 27,000, that 
of Japanese priests to thirty (plus seven deacons), and eighty- 
nine theological works had been translated. And all this had 
been achieved by Father Nicholas, helped by only four mis- 
sionaries (including the future patriarch of Russia, Sergius 
Stragorodsky) with derisory financial resources. The Catholic 
and Protestant missions to Japan had at their disposal respec- 
tively twenty-six and fifteen times as much money as the 
Orthodox mission. The Archbishop Nicholas devoted his 
own resources to the upkeep of the poor and of the clergy 
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His food was that of an ascetic; his cassock was patched in 
many places. It was the same with the clergy: their poor 
appearance prevented them entering the houses of the rich, 
so the Orthodox were recruited almost entirely from among 
poor labourers. On the other hand, the “‘indigenous’’ character 
of the Church was woven into the smallest details of ecclesias- 
tical life: ‘““A Westerner is more than a little astonished at 
having to take off his shoes to enter a Japanese Orthodox 
Church ; the Japanese always take their shoes off on entering 
a house ; how could they do otherwise when they enter the 
House of God ? And it is not a question of the adoption by 
Christians of a pagan custom ; they don’t take off their shoes 
in a Buddhist sanctuary, so the act possesses a Christian value 
of its own, that of a family intimacy with God in the 
Church.” * 

In 1904 the Russo-Japanese war broke out. Archbishop 
Nicholas, in spite of being a subject of the Russian emperor, 
did not desert his post ; better still, he enjoined his flock, in a 
pastoral letter, to fulfil their national duty and to pray in all 
the churches for their country’s victory : ‘““We Christians have 
also another country... which is the Church, and in which the 
children of the Heavenly Father really form a family. This 
is why I do not leave you, brothers and sisters, and I remain in 
your family as though in my own.” 

Archbishop Nicholas died in 1912, venerated as a saint 
by the Japanese Orthodox. At this period the Church numbered 
33,000 faithful distributed between 266 communities, thirty- 
five priests, twenty-two deacons, 106 catechists and eighty-two 
seminarists — all Japanese. 

The missionary success of Archbishop Nicholas testifies 
to the inward power of the Orthodox Christian message. Its 
work may be considered as a perfect example of what an Ortho- 
dox mission can and should be. For this very reason it takes 
the place of an Orthodox theology of mission. Its importance 
is universal. 


1 J. Meyenporrr, “‘L’Eglise orthodoxe du Japon’, in Le Messager Ortho- 
doxe, 3, 1958, pp. 20-23. 
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Other missionary efforts 


Our historical account of the Russian Orthodox missions 
is by no means exhaustive. Even among the greatest there 
are many names still unmentioned: the blessed Theodoret 
(seventeenth century), St. John Maximovich, Bishop of Tobolsk 
(eighteenth century), Bishop Nil Isakovich (nineteenth century), 
the author of a book on Buddhism and hero of Leskov’s 
story, On the Edges of the World. 

The range of the Japanese mission somewhat eclipsed 
the success of the Chinese and Korean missions in the twentieth 
century. After the Boxer Rising, in the course of which all 
the premises of the Orthodox mission were destroyed and 
more than 200 Orthodox Chinese martyred, the mission made 
an excellent start under the leadership of Bishop Innocent (Figu- 
rovsky) : the number of Chinese Orthodox grew from 636 in 
1906 to 5,035 in 1914. In the single year 1913, 1,223 baptisms 
were administered. At the same period, the Korean mission, 
directed by Bishop Paul ([vanovsky) who translated all the 
liturgical texts into Korean, experienced similar success. In 
1g12 the number of Orthodox Koreans rose to 3,515. In the 
single year 1g11 there were 1,127 baptisms. 

At the end of the nineteenth century Kazan, with its 
Ecclesiastical Academy, had become a great missionary centre. 
The Academy has trained not only a great number of mission- 
aries, but also a remarkable pleiad of scholars: Sablukov, the 
translator of the Koran, Bobrovnikov, the specialist in Buddhist 
questions, and finally Iminsky whose activity deserves a 
special mention. Ilminsky conceived and realized a scheme for 
the evangelization of Muslims of the Russian Empire by means 
of the school alone. He organized a network of Tartar schools 
in which all the subjects, including the catechism, were taught 
in the language of the native inhabitants. Similarly he insisted 
that the Bible and the liturgy should be translated into the 
Tartar dialect and not into the traditional Arabic of Islam. ‘“We 
believe that the evangelical word of our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
having become incarnate, so to speak, in the living tongue 
of the Tartars, and through it having associated itself most 
sincerely with their deepest thought and religious consciousness, 
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would produce the Christian revival of this tribe.’ Ilminsky’s 
efforts bore their fruit : for the second time a breach was pierced 
in the impenetrable wall of Islam. 


The situation today 


The revolution and the communist regime have deprived 
the Russian Church of any possibility of missionary activity. 
The Academy of Kazan was closed in 1919 and has not yet 
reopened. The Church still does not enjoy liberty of “religious 
propaganda”’ : it must be content to help those who come to it. 

In the emigration, missionary work was pursued by the 
Metropolitan Melitij (Zaborovsky) in Manchuria and in China 
with sure success. But China’s becoming communist has put 
an irremediable end to the Russian mission in the Far East. 

At the present time the Church of China, presided over by 
two indigenous bishops, is an autonomous church depending 
in the last resort upon the Moscow patriarchate. The last 
Russian missionaries were recalled to the USSR in 1950. 

The Church of Japan is similarly autonomous. The energetic 
Bishop Irenaeus Bekish who is at the head of it is the only 
Russian, but his successor will probably be a Japanese. A little 
Orthodox community has survived in Korea ; it is also presided 
over by an indigenous priest. 

Strictly speaking the Orthodox Church has no longer any 
organized Orthodox mission. But a reawakening of the mis- 
sionary conscience is beginning to be seen in the Church of 
Greece, the only Orthodox Church of any numerical importance 
this side of the iron curtain’. It is a paradoxical event which 
reawakened Greek consciences to the urgency of missionary 
activity: the spontaneous formation, without the help of 
any missionary, of an indigenous Orthodox Church in Uganda 
in the heart of Africa, composed principally of former Anglicans 
and numbering now nearly 20,000 members ! 

We have recently learned that the Prime Minister of Ghana, 
Dr. Nkrumah, has had his son baptized into Orthodoxy. Almost 


1 Cf, the bulletin Go ye..., published in Athens by the Secretariat of the 
Committee for Missions set up by Syndesmos. 
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everywhere is a vast mission-field open to the Orthodox. Deeply 
anchored in tradition, less ‘“European” than the Catholic and 
Protestant Churches, liberated from any link with former 
colonial powers, the Greek Church and the Church of Antioch 
ought to be able to take up the torch dropped by the Russian 
Church. But in order to fulfil the task awaiting them, the new 
Orthodox missionaries, whether Greek, American, or Arab, 
should use the lessons of Russian Orthodox missionary 
experience, at their best: a complete openness to indigenous 
cultures, even the most rudimentary ; the incarnation of the 
Word of God in the language and customs of the country in 
the image of the humiliation of Christ ; witness through the 
word (school), through prayer (monastery), through beauty 
(liturgy), and through example, in evangelical simplicity and 
poverty. 
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Were the Reformers Indifferent to Missions ? 


D. H.-W. GENSICHEN ! 


It is one thing to consult authorities of the past about 
matters which were known to them as well as to ourselves ; 
it is quite another to turn to them for advice on things which 
they could not possibly have known in the same way as we do. 
Nobody would dream of quoting Napoleon in favour of, or 
against, nuclear warfare. No expert on trade union problems 
would rely on Oliver Cromwell. This seems obvious enough, 
yet the Reformers are not always treated with the same degree 
of fairness. The question of their attitude to missions is a case 
in point. As long as foreign missions were nothing more 
than the hobby of a few pietistic outsiders, the churches and 
their theologians had little interest in investigating the motives 
of so absurd an enterprise. But when it appeared that missions 
had come to stay, and that the spread of the gospel in unevan- 
gelized areas of the world was occupying the attention of an 
ever-growing number of Christians, scholars began to concern 
themselves with the origin and justification of the movement. 
Sooner or later they were bound to discover that the Reformers 
not only showed what has often been termed lethargy with 
regard to missionary action as conceived in modern terms, but 
also what seemed to be a surprising degree of indifference to 
the idea of missions as such. Consequently historians of mis- 
sions allowed their story to leap from the period of the ancient 
Church and the Middle Ages to the missionary revival after 1700, 
inserting at best a few brief notes on the deplorable stalemate 
in the Reformation era. Others tried to apologize on behalf 
of the Reformers, taking pains to explain that the Reformation 
in itself was so great an achievement in the field of “home 
missions”, that there could be no scope for “foreign missions’”’. 

With the growing appreciation of Reformation history 
and theology on the one hand, and the reconsideration of the 
mission of the Church on the other, things began to take a 


t Professor of Comparative Religion and Missions, Heidelberg University, 
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different turn. A number of questions were asked which open- 
ed up a new approach. Could it be that the modern form and 
structure of missionary activity was not the only possible 
norm for missions ? Should not modern missionary conceptions 
and practices be examined in the light of the Reformation, 
rather than the attitude of the Reformers in the light of what 
had come to be considered as the only legitimate standard for 
missions ? If so, what was the idea of missions according to 
Reformation theology ? How did the Reformers try to put it 
into practice ? What was the relation of the emphases of the 
Reformation to those of the modern period ? 

Broadly speaking, the result of this reorientation has been 
a greater degree of fairness in dealing with the attitude of the 
Reformers, an understanding of the relation between the 
Reformation and missions which really takes into account 
the historical circumstances, and a deepening of our own 
conception of missions. The question, ““Were the Reformers 
indifferent to missions ?”’, can no longer be answered with a 
plain yes or no. The answer may have to be yes, if we continue 
to regard the nineteenth-century idea of missions as the only 
possible standard. It may be quite different, if we allow the 
Reformers to challenge our own conceptions, even if this leads 
to a somewhat painful readjustment on our part. 


God’s own mission 


The Reformation was not a uniform movement. It was 
conditioned by historical, political, sociological, and theo- 
logical factors which made for considerable variety, to say 
nothing of differences in character and upbringing among the 
various Reformers themselves. We shall concentrate here on a 
few basic ideas common to Luther, Calvin, Melanchthon, and 
those congenial with them, leaving aside the more subtle differ- 
entiation of emphases between them. 

The starting-point of the theology of the Reformers is 
not what men can and ought to do for the salvation of the 
world but what God has done in Jesus Christ. Even at this 
point any attempt to define missions primarily in terms of 
a human enterprise for the propagation of the Christian reli- 
gion among non-Christians is bound to break down, for, accord- 
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ing to the Reformers, it is not the Christian religion that is to 
be propagated but the gospel of Jesus Christ, and the impulse, 
the initiative, for the propagation need not be supplied by 
human efforts because it is inherent in the gospel. ‘‘The gospel, 
preached by the apostles in various languages, sounds forth 
even now till the end of time’, says Luther. Just as the sun 
rises over all the world, as described in Psalm 19, so Christ 
rises over the earth, governing it with his word and spirit. 

But does this mean that all parts of the world have already 
been reached by the gospel and that nothing remains to be 
done ? The Reformers rejoice in the fact that even in the 
early centuries of the Church the preaching of the gospel had 
reached out beyond the borders of the Roman Empire, as far 
as Persia and even India, and also beyond the borders of the 
Roman Church. But new vistas are yet to be opened up. The 
discovery of America is considered to belie the Roman legend 
that the whole world had already been distributed among the 
apostles and therefore automatically belonged to the apostolic 
Church of Rome. The progress of the gospel cannot be identified 
with the extension of an institutional church. The apostolic 
preaching was but a beginning. The mission work of the mediae- 
val monastic Orders, inasmuch as it was committed to the true 
Word of God and not merely to the planting of the Roman 
Church, can be regarded as a continuation of the apostolic 
witness. But the fulfilment is yet ahead. Time and again the 
Reformers employ the future tense in order to indicate beyond 
doubt that the proclamation of the gospel is an on-going concern : 
“The gospel will be the preaching that illumines all the world”; 
“The preachers will fly across the orb and find out those who 
expect them and receive them with joy” (Luther). Calvin dis- 
tinguishes clearly between the unique ministry of the historic 
apostles which came to an end with their death, and the univer- 
sal missionary function of the apostolate of the Church which 
will continue till the day of judgment. 

But again, the recognition of the unfinished task and its 
dissociation from the monopolizing claims of the Roman Church 
does not, in the first place, lead the Reformers to a call for 
more serious evangelistic efforts on the part of men in general, 
or for the setting-up of a specific missionary ministry in partic- 
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ular. It primarily inspires an even firmer belief in God’s own 
initiative as breaking forth in the intrinsic power of the gospel. 

This faith may be expressed in different ways. The Reform- 
ers may simply point to God who himself visits the peoples 
of the earth with his light. They may refer to Christ who 
confirms and furthers his Word so that it “‘runs’’ and “‘increas- 
es” till the last day dawns. They may ascribe the initiative 
to the gospel itself which has gone out into all the world and 
is now calling the Gentiles as it had formerly called the Jews. 
At any rate, there is the warning in no uncertain terms that no 
preacher, no missionary, should ever dare to attribute to his 
own zeal and devotion what is, in fact, God’s own work. Calvin 
emphasizes the connection between God’s saving action in the 
believers and the resulting certitude that this action will reach 
out to others as well: ‘““As our own salvation proceeds from 
the sheer unmerited mercy of God, why should he not do the 
same to those who are still on the road to ruin which we, too, 
have been treading ?”’ Luther sums it all up in the famous 
metaphor of the stone thrown into water: it produces circular 
waves which move out from the centre in successive progression ; 
in the same way the Word of God moves out into the world, 
beginning from Jerusalem and on to the ends of the earth, and 
in this process, as Luther says emphatically, it is not dependent 
on human efforts. The mission is God’s and not ours. 


Our part in God’s mission 


Is this a message of quietism and passivity ? If the Word 
of God itself is the chief agent of God’s mission, does it not 
follow that man has no part in that mission ? This conclusion 
has often been drawn by those who felt that the Reformers’ 
position should be measured by the yardstick of the highly 
organized missionary movement of modern times. Did not the 
Reformers in fact seem to apply additional brakes to missionary 
action by their pessimistic outlook on the Church’s fate in 
the world and by their fervent longing for the Second Coming 
of Christ, not to mention Calvin’s insistence on the principle 
of election which, it seemed, was bound to blunt the evange- 
listic edge of the Christian witness in the world ? 


i atespie 
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Returning to the Reformers’ own testimony, it appears 
that their reasoning is different. While it may be difficult 
for the modern mind to reconcile the idea of the gospel as the 
sole agent in the spreading of the faith with an appeal to human 
activity, the Reformers found it not at all impossible and even 
quite plausible, because of their understanding of the relation 
between faith and works. ‘Faith’’, Luther wrote, “‘is a living, 
restless thing. It cannot be inoperative. We are not saved 
by works ; but if there be no works, there must be something 
amiss with faith.” Applying this principle to the propagation 
of the gospel, it became obvious that the decisive precedence 
of God’s own initiative, far from paralyzing human missionary 
action, would even stimulate the preaching of the faith as the 
first and foremost commission of those who knew from their 
own experience what faith really was. In closest correlation 
with the conviction that God himself is the Lord of the mission 
and the Word its chief agent, the Reformers developed the view 
that God’s people cannot but be, as it were, sub-agents of 
the mission, or they would fail to live up to their faith and 
miss their calling. This and nothing else is the true meaning 
of the much-quoted Reformation doctrine of the priesthood of 
all believers ; it is not a device for safeguarding the privi- 
leges of the laity in the Church, but rather a solemn commis- 
sioning of all Christian people to be witnesses to God’s saving 
grace which is operative in the living word of the gospel. 

But what about the Reformers’ eschatological outlook 
and the idea that faith is a matter of election ? Taking every- 
thing into account, neither proved to be an obstacle to the 
missionary force of the conviction that genuine faith must 
lead to an active witness. The Reformers knew their Bible, and 
Christ’s promise that the end would not come until the gospel 
of the kingdom had been preached throughout the whole world 
(Matt. 24 : 14) strengthened rather than weakened their endeav- 
our to work for a renewal of the Church and the propagation 
of the true faith. Similarly, the biblical doctrine of election by 
grace served to confirm their belief in the primacy of God's 
mercy, without prejudicing the urgency of the task to proclaim 
the good news of that mercy far and wide. It must be admitted, 
however, that the stricter notion of double predestination, as 
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developed in the later stages of Calvin’s theology, proved to 
be susceptible of an interpretation detrimental to the main 
scope of Reformation theology. 

The Reformers were agreed that God’s mission, which 
embraces all the world, is entrusted to God’s people in all the 
world — not in the sense that the missionary commission pro- 
vides an opportunity for an otherwise static and quiescent Church 
occasionally or in part to become dynamic and mobile, but in the 
sense that the Church is not really God’s people at all, that 
something is amiss with its faith, if it does not allow the mission- 
ary power of God’s Word to penetrate and to quicken it down 
to the last member. Here perhaps lies the main difference 
between the theology of missions as developed by the Reformers 
and the various modern attempts to define missions as one 
activity of the Church among others, an additional enterprise 
which need not concern too much the Church as a whole but 
can be left to some specialists or little groups of enthusiasts. 

Here, too, is part of the answer to the question: why did 
the Reformers not create a specific missionary ministry ? 
why did they not set up mission boards or missionary societies ? 
Quite apart from the practical problems involved, which will 
be dealt with presently, the basic convictions of the Reformers 
would not allow them to narrow the missionary dimension of 
the Church as a whole into one department of Christian action 
among others. There is no differentiation of ministries but 
of situations. The Reformers distinguish between those where 
there is a Christian congregation in non-Christian surroundings, 
and those where there is none. In the first case, it is the duty 
of the congregation to call a minister, and thus to exercise its 
authority, privilege, and responsibility to preach the gospel in 
its surroundings, to Christians and non-Christians alike. This 
provides an interesting sidelight on a situation with which we 
are familiar : the dichotomy between ‘‘European”’ congregations 
and ‘‘mission’”’ churches which has been common in many 
colonial areas and which has often done much damage to the 
Christian witness. Moreover, there may be a danger here 
which was even less likely to be anticipated by the Reformers : 
a Christian Church in a non-Christian environment may be 
tempted to leave the missionary witness to the ordained min- 
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ister — and if there should be no minister, there would be no 
witness. In fact, this conclusion was drawn by some post- 
Reformation theologians whose one-sided emphasis on the 
ministry tended to paralyze the priesthood of all believers. 
But the blame can hardly fall upon the Reformers, as proved by 
their provision for the second case: if a Christian, either a 
layman or ordained man, went to a non-Christian country 
where there was no Christian congregation, it was his bounden 
duty to act as a missionary, witnessing by word and deed. 
Luther, referring to the shepherds of Bethlehem, said he believed 
their reaction to the birth of the Saviour means “that nobody 
should hear the gospel as for himself only, but everyone should 
tell those who do not know it and should see to it that he leads 
others to the faith and thus becomes the other man’s shepherd 
and tends him’’. One hardly dares think of the consequences 
which might have ensued if this principle had been followed 
by all the Western administrators, soldiers, merchants, and 
others who have gone to Asia and Africa during the past four 
hundred years ! 


The mission and foreign missions 


All that has been said so far may seem to leave one important 
question unanswered : if the Reformers were, after all, anything 
but indifferent to the mission of the Church, why did they 
not start some kind of foreign missions in accordance with 
their own principles ? Did they themselves not feel that there 
was a strange gap between their theology and their practice ? 

The answer is to be found in a consideration of the missionary 
opportunities at the time of the Reformation. The Reformers 
knew that obedience is the other side of faith, and obedience 
must always be done in the circumstances in which God’s call 
comes to his people. There is no need to be apologetic about 
what the Reformers did or failed to do, but we must try to 
be realistic in order to understand their position. 

Luther had made it clear that “in order to make the heathen 
hear the Word of God, preachers must be sent out to proclaim 
the Word of God to them’”’. But who was to be sent ? For many 
years the newly established Protestant churches were forced 
to live on the edge of existence. Neither Luther nor Calvin 
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could find pastors for all the congregations at home, let alone 
missionaries, and monasticism, the inexhaustible reservoir 
of man-power for the missions of the Roman Church, could 
not possibly be allowed to persist in Protestantism. 

Where should missionaries go ? Protestantism had prac- 
tically no contacts with non-Christian nations. To be sure, 
Islam was often closer than desired, but rather as a powerful 
political enemy who threatened to destroy the very foundations 
of occidental civilization than as a potential object of mis- 
sionary endeavours. 

How should missionaries be sent out ? Under prevailing 
conditions, the only feasible way would have been to start 
a mission under the auspices of one of the powers exercising 
colonial or commercial control over non-Christian territories. 
But Protestants had no such contacts for a considerable length 
of time. 

Taking all this into account, it is the more remarkable 
that the Reformers, preoccupied as they necessarily were 
with their main task, did find time to lay down certain rules 
and requirements for mission work. Luther’s ideas about the 
importance of language study and a thorough understanding 
of the religion and culture of non-Christian people, his strong 
aversion to the use of pressure of any kind, and above all 
his theological contribution to a truly Christian interpreta- 
tion of non-Christian religion cannot be described here in 
detail, but they are worth noting. 

The same is true of the experiments in missionary action 
made by the Reformers and some of their contemporaries, 
in spite of their inevitable limitations. Luther’s proposals 
concerning the potential missionary service of Christian pris- 
oners in the hands of the Turks were rather hypothetical, and 
it is not known that they were ever put into practice. But the 
Swedish efforts to win the Lapps in Northern Scandinavia, 
the only really pagan people on whom Protestantism bordered, 
should certainly be recognized as a successful missionary effort, 
despite the undeniable admixture of political motives. The 
one foreign mission project in which Calvin was involved ended 
in tragedy. The Church of Geneva took an active interest 
in the attempt of the French adventurer, Nicolas Durand de 
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Villegagnon, to found a settlement in Brazil. But all hopes 
of making the colony a base for mission work among the pagan 
Topinambou Indians were shattered when de Villegagnon 
proved to be a traitor, and even had three of the Calvinists 
from Geneva martyred in 1558. 

All this is admittedly not an impressive record, even less 
so if compared with the achievements of contemporary Roman 
Catholic missions. Nor is there anything more substantial to 
record about the Anabaptists and other marginal groups of the 
Reformation era, though it might be mentioned that the great 
naturalist, Paracelsus, who had developed a spiritualist theol- 
ogy of his own and turned his back upon both the Roman 
Church and Protestantism, fought a lonely battle for a migrant 
non-ecclesiastical apostolate with a missionary emphasis. But 
he had as little lasting influence on his age as, two generations 
later, the Anglican Hadrian Saravia who represented the 
opposite extreme —a combination of missionary initiative 
and a strictly high-church conception of the ministry. 

But to return to the main stream of the Reformation, 
the scantiness of its outward missionary successes should not 
becloud the fact that in its theology a seed was sown which 
ripened into a missionary harvest in a later age. Once the res- 
trictions were removed and Protestantism came into close 
contact with non-Christians, it proved to be missionary, though 
rarely without having to fight inertia and indifference in its 
own ranks, and often with considerable modification of the 
principles laid down by the Reformers. 

At any rate, it should no longer be possible to write mission 
history without any mention of the Reformers, or to write 
Reformation history without reference to the Reformers’ 
theology of missions. This may seem to be a matter of concern 
to scholars and theologians only. Yet there is more involved 
here than giving a fair deal to some more or less forgotten 
ancestors whose epigones we happen to be, whether we like it 
or not. The rediscovery of the gospel which we owe to the 
Reformation is not a heritage to be buried in books. It leaves 
with us the responsibility of letting it come alive in our day 
- when another reconsideration of the mission of the Church is 
called for. 


The Czech Reformation and Missions * 


The Sanatorium 
Dobris, Czechoslovakia 
October 31, 1959 


Dear Colleague, 


The time you allowed me for an article on the evolution of 
missionary thought within the Hussite Revolution and the 
Reformation of the Czech Brethren is nearly up. I am deeply 
sorry to have to tell you that it is quite impossible for me 
to keep my promise. My health has only slightly improved and 
I now must have an operation. Here in the sanatorium I lack 
not only books but the possibility of consulting fifteenth- and 
sixteenth-century manuscripts which I need, since this is virgin 
soil. 

But what an interesting subject! We need, of course, 
to take into account, tracing its beginnings from as far back 
as 1350, all that the Reformation in our Czech lands means for 
us in its mediaeval terms in the field of thought, symbolism, and 
theology. A theology of mission was probably not entirely lack- 
ing at this period, but it was rather too much subject to a 
static notion of Christianity and also quite simply to a heedless 
ignorance of the globe and its various inhabitants. As for the 
New Testament message giving the call to mission, its exegesis 
left much to be desired and did not puncture the self-sufficiency 
of this “‘Christian civilization’. 


Eschatology in the pre-Hussite view of the missionary Church 


In the pre-Hussite period the reform movement in Bohemia 
appears especially as a renewal of the eschatological hope, as 
the will to revive the primitive function of the Christian Church 


1 Amedeo Molnar, the writer of this letter, is Assistant Professor of Christian 


Thought at the Comenius Faculty, Prague, Czechoslovakia. Letter translated 
from the French by Margaret House. 
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in the course of history, in the course of time which is definitely 
moving towards the Last Things, the End. This indeed was 
the dominating idea of Milic of Kromeriz (} 1374) and of his 
pupil Matthieu of Janov (f1393). Their eschatology has certainly 
been influenced by that of Gioacchino da Fiore and Jean de 
Roquetaillade, but it keeps its own special quality of meeting 
the aspirations of a definite social milieu, and of deliberately 
subjecting all theological speculation (here of a chronographical 
nature), yet without renouncing it, to the sovereign criterion 
of biblical moderation. With Milic in particular, missionary 
thought emerges as a corollary of the eschatological duty of the 
preacher. In his interpretation of certain statements in the 
Pauline epistles, Milic proposed to Urban V in 1365 that he 
should launch a vast missionary campaign to reach the whole 
of the known Christian world, so that, finally, encouraged by 
the example hitherto lacking of a penitent Church, not only 
pagans but Jews also should be converted. Released from the 
prison of the Inquisition but receiving no encouragement for 
his proposal from the Pope, Milic, still convinced of the impor- 
tance of biblical preaching in preparation for Christ’s return, 
founded at Prague his New Jerusalem, a school of popular 
preachers. He died at Avignon, and his institute at Prague 
was soon to be destroyed by violence. Yet, in 1391 his former 
friends were to found what was known as the Bethlehem Chapel 
whence, from 1402 onwards, resounded John Hus’s attractive 
voice. 

The eschatological intention of the founders of the Bethlehem 
Chapel is clearly evident: the Word of God is not bound, they 
proclaimed ; it must spread freely in the language of the people 
and so prepare the way for the realization of the divine promises. 
Here, underlying, is the germ of a thought which I should 
describe as missionary. It is included in the conviction that 
Christian people should renew their faith through listening 
to the Word. The reform of the Church itself must be under- 
taken with a view to the future conversion of the whole of 
humanity. This mission was to be realized not so much by an 

active expansion of institutionalized Christianity as by a 
reducing and concentrating movement of the eschatological 
remnant which the minority Church of Christ crucified really 
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is. The watchword then would be: starting from the renewal 
of the Church effected at the centre (through the Word and the 
Lord’s Supper, as early as 1414 to be offered in both kinds to 
everyone) to proceed towards the conversion of the whole world. 
During the years of the Hussite revolution (1419-1436), this 
notion of a concentric missionary activity starting from a 
reformation of the Church had taken a very concrete form: 
since the renewal of the Word had been realized in Bohemia 
thanks to the martyrdom of John Hus, it was the Church 
returned to its apostolic beginnings and represented by the 
Hussites, whose duty it was to win the rest of Christendom. 


The “missionary” expansion of Hussitism 


In this sense even the Hussite wars, if we are to believe 
the numerous manifestos which the Taborites distributed 
throughout Europe (the towns of Germany, Poland, Picardy, 
Venice, Oxford, Barcelona, the Dauphiné) can be seen as a vast 
campaign on behalf of the Four Articles of Prague formulated 
in 1419-20: 1) to give freedom for the preaching of the Word 
in the mother-tongue, 2) to administer the Communion in both 
kinds, 3) to dispossess the Church of its earthly wealth, 4) to 
organize political life according to God’s law, a public sin to 
receive public punishment. There is one curious little statement 
to note: the Taborite theologian, Nicolas of Pelhrimov, empha- 
sizes that faith can in no case be awakened by violent measures. 
It was Christendom indeed, in its crusade against the Czechs, 
which forced the Taborites to take up arms. Moreover, the 
war thus imposed on the Taborites is only justified within 
fallen Christendom. It is led by Christians against the ser- 
vants of Antichrist. Since Antichristianity is a distorted and 
false Christianity, the war against the papists is necessary, 
whereas a war against unbelievers is never justified. Here 
again, it seems to me, reappears the primitive missionary 
idea of the movement, adapted, of course, to the needs of a real 
war situation. When Joan of Arc, in a letter written not long 
before her death to the Hussite armies, insulted the Taborites 
as the destroyers of Christianity, threatening to come and 
break their heads open, did she in her own way understand how 
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contagious the missionary enthusiasm which inspired them 
might become ? 

The Hussites of the revolutionary years had no missions 
in the sense in which we use the word today. Yet they used all 
the means at their disposal to launch extensive propaganda 
about their idea of the gospel. Recent research underlines the 
extent of the social repercussions caused by this propaganda. 
The thing that is interesting from the theological point of view, 
is the attraction of the Hussitism of the revolutionary period 
for certain Jewish circles. It was due especially to the affinity 
of its eschatological symbolism. The impressiveness of the 
Hussite message combined with the Waldensian movement 
made itself felt throughout Central Europe during the rest of 
the fifteenth century, especially in the lower ranks of society. 
The town of Zatec in Bohemia, the centre of this Taborite- 
Waldensian Internationale ', attracted Thomas Muntzer here 
in 1521 on his way to Prague. His first program was actually 
announced from the Bethlehem Chapel. He too, at least at 
this date, had been persuaded that Bohemia was the predestined 
centre whence should spread the fire of radical change in the 
conditions of the Christian society. Further, to quote one more 
striking example, the Waldensians of Paésana, having risen in 
1510 against their nobles, were hoping for salvation through the 
mediation of a liberating king coming from Bohemia. We have 
here, no doubt, an instance of how a thought which is clearly 
theological and missionary in origin can be transformed by 
popular imagination. 

John Hus (f 1415) and still more his collaborator, Jacobel of 
Stribro (f 1429), upheld the thesis of Milic’s supporters and of 
John Wyclif, that the Bible should be preached in the language 
of the people, in a reference to the beginnings of Christianity 
among the Slavs of the Great Moravian Empire. The mission- 
aries coming from Byzantium had the great advantage over 
those from the Frankish Empire, that they used the Slavonic 
language and a Bible linguistically understandable by the or- 
dinary people. From this important datum, Hus and his succes- 


t See F. M. Bartos, Husitstvi a cizina (Hussitism and Foreign Countries) 
(Prague 1931), and A. Mornar, «Les Vaudois et la Réforme tchéque », Bollettino 
di Studt Valdesi, May 1958, pp. 37-51. 
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sors seem to have deduced the first elements of a theological 
theory of mission. A special turn was given to it by the very 
original thinker from southern Bohemia, Pierre Chelcicky. 


Missionary methods of the true Church 


In the numerous Czech writings of this strange and solitary 
Taborite who, in the name of the gospel of the agape had 
resolutely condemned all use of violence, we find profound 
reflections about evolution and historical Christianity’s methods 
of recruitment. For Chelcicky, writing between 1420 and 1450, 
the true Church of Christ ceased to exist as soon as the gospel 
message allowed itself to be involved in a dangerous liaison 
with temporal power. The salutary lesson which a Reformation 
needs can only be given by a pre-Constantinian church. In his 
Net of the True Faith, Chelcicky devotes whole pages to a des- 
cription, full of theological admiration, of the missionary 
dynamism of the first Christians. This was due to the deter- 
mination of those who confessed Christ crucified not to recoil 
from suffering, self-sacrifice in the Saviour’s footsteps being 
the most effective way for the Church of Christ to manifest 
its responsibility to the world and society. Chelcicky gives 
evidence of an astonishing sensitiveness as a New Testament 
exegetist when he links so closely our pledge to live as dead 
in Christ with interest in the salvation of the whole world. 
Moreover this salvation, Chelcicky says again with insistence, 
is from its nature potentially capable — for the greatness of 
the love manifested in Jesus Christ — of saving several worlds 
at once. The missionary influence of the Church is conditioned, 
according to Chelcicky, by the refusal to use methods which 
are disapproved of in Jesus’ Sermon on the Mount. As long as 
the message of the Church was addressed, through the medium 
of a disarming sermon, to the poor and the disinherited, it won 
the multitudes, and became a salutary danger as much for the 
Roman Empire as for all forms of oppression. In order to con- 
quer the world again, the Church must pluck up courage to lay 
down its traditional weapons, even to refuse the slightest com- 
promise with state pressure. The way of the Christian mission 
is that of a minority Church not retreating before martyrdom. 


ws 
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Faith in Christ being a free gift, we cannot spread it nor defend 
it with the sword. 

This view of Chelcicky’s has in the main been adopted 
by the Unity of the Czech Brethren, a church of the reformed 
type born about 1460. We find among these Brethren a theology 
developed in a very original way, particularly in the ecclesio- 
logical domain. During the last twenty years several aspects 
of it have been studied, especially the foundations of an aston- 
ishing ecumenical outlook. The modern problem of a mission 
among pagans could certainly not find a place at the centre of 
this ecumenism, but the Brethren have not neglected it entirely. 


The witness to non-Christians 


To begin with, they continued the eschatological tradition 
of the Czech Reformation: they considered that the renewal 
of Christendom, while postulating the reduction of the Church 
to a minority, was a duty to be accomplished for the sake of 
the whole future of humanity. Next, realizing the ecumenical 
problem (solution: there is only one single Church of Christ, 
the historically conditioned national churches being only 
“aunities’’ more or less faithful to the gospel, such as the Roman 
unity, the Orthodox unity, the Hussite unity, or the Unity 
of the Czech Brethren itself), by their travels (before the end 
of the fifteenth century : Austria, Brandenburg, Poland, Russia, 
Moldavia, Greece, Palestine, Egypt, Italy) the Brethren came 
into contact with Muslims and with Jews living outside the 
ghetto. 

It is known that during his stay at Constantinople in the 
summer of 1492, the theologian of the Brethren, Luke of Prague 
(+ 1528), had met Spanish Jews fleeing from the Inquisition 
of Torquemada. He had had discussions with them about 
the truth of the Christian message, and in order to let them 
savour the gospel in spite of the painful disappointment they 
had suffered in Spain, he wrote several treatises in Latin. 
Among the 150 literary works that Luke of Prague has left us, 
these treatises on mission among the Jews have unfortunately 
not been preserved. Yet Laurent Krasonicky, Luke’s intimate 
friend, affirms that he may have won one of these Jews to the 
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Brethren’s cause. This man set off for Bohemia, but exhaustion 
due to his sufferings under persecution caused him to die before 
he reached his objective. 

As for the Muslims, the attitude of Luke of Prague 
differs remarkably from that of the average theologian of the 
time. Before having the right to try to convert Turks to the 
gospel, he says, Christians must succeed in living their witness 
with as much resolution and effectiveness as the Muslims 
show in living up to their own convictions. Luke of Prague 
speaks sympathetically of the tolerance which the Turks often 
show to the members of other confessions, and would like to see 
the same tolerance shown by a king who calls himself Christian 
to his co-religionists in Bohemia and Moravia. Once more, the 
idea of a mission to the non-Christian Turks leads Luke of 
Prague (who develops and explores here the theological tendency 
I mentioned above) to postulate a radical reform of Chris- 
tendom. Luke took this conception up again later, in 1510, in 
a remarkable work written in Czech, On the Renewal of the Church. 
He speaks in it of a gradual process of church reform which 
should go forward, according to him, in concentric circles 
starting from the revival of the Word of God (the whole book 
is nothing but an exegesis of the life of Jesus from his birth 
up to his entry into the temple at the age of twelve). This, 
thanks to God’s initiative, took place in Bohemia with the 
rediscovery of the gospel, but its consequences were soon to 
be felt in Germany and elsewhere. The coming of Luther only 
confirmed Brother Luke’s conviction, and he was to lose no 
time in entering upon friendly relations with the Reformer of 
Wittenberg (1522 to 1523), while having his own views about 
the role assigned by Luther to secular power in relation to 
the Church. For Luke of Prague, every action proceeding out 
of faith must be realized in freedom, without any intervention 
on the part of the nobility. 

This difference from Luther’s attitude is noticeable in 
relation to the Turkish problem. After 1530 the Czech Brethren 
published lampoons for the use of those of their members 
who had fallen into the hands of the Turks, but they are wary 
of giving advice about how to resist the Turks. The attitude 
of the Christian captive should bear witness to the one true 
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Lord, not so much by his words as by his way of living. The 
question of the methods of evangelizing to be used, the question 
of freeing the gospel from false support, is again at the heart 
of the discussions between the Unity of Brethren and the 
Strasbourg Reformer, Martin Bucer, from 1540 to 1542". 
It is on the agenda of the Unity of Brethren themselves in the 
last quarter of the sixteenth century. This is the period when 
the Unity nobles, under the influence of Calvinism, are tending 
to adopt a dynamic policy of presence on the diplomatic level, 
while the theologians among the Brethren only follow it with 
some misgiving. 

The powerful statesman, Vaclav Budovec de Budov, a 
member of the Unity of Brethren who in 1581 had spent four 
years in Constantinople, is the author of several increasingly 
violent treatises against Islam (notably the Antzalcoran). We 
find here a complete theory of mission in relation to the Turks 
which has already attracted the interest of historians of thought. 
Still, if I am not mistaken, this theory of Budovec’s is expressed 
more in terms derived from a prolonged study of the Calvinist 
political theorists (such as Duplessis-Mornay or Francis Hotman) 
than from the tradition of ecclesiastical thought which is typical 
for the Unity of Brethren ?. 

We had to wait for John Amos Comenius (1592-1670) to 
take up these old themes of the Reformation of the Czech 
Brethren and develop them into a true system of thought and a 
definite missionary program. His missionary thought would 
repay careful study. A successful sketch was attempted recently 
in German, by Mr. Heinrich Geissler of Munich’. For the 
perfect conclusion of this, we shall have to await the publication 
of the complete manuscript of seven volumes devoted by 


1 The correspondence of The Brethren with Bucer is published by me in 
a French translation in Revue d’histoive et de philosophie religieuses, 1951, 
Now, p: £02; 

2 The missionary thought of Budovec is discussed by SamuEL M. ZwEMER, 
in ‘‘Calvinism and the Missionary Enterprise’, Theology Today,1950, pp. 206- 
216. 

3 “Johann Amos Comenius als Wegbereiter evangelischen Missionsden- 
hens’, Evangelische Missionsschrift, 1957, pp. 74-82. See also A. Molnar, 
“Esquisse de la Théologie de Comenius’, Revue d'histoire et de philosophie reli- 
gieuses, 1948-1949, No. 2, p. 107. 
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Comenius to the Consultatio catholica de rerum humanarum 
emendatione, fortunately found in 1934. 

Here, then, are a few ideas which come to mind when I 
think about a subject which would reward thorough research. 
Some of it will be found in my study on eschatological hope of 
the Czech Reformation which should appear in a German trans- 
lation in Berlin before the end of the year ’. 

I hope you will forgive me for letting you down so badly. 


AMEDEO MOLNAR. 


t Published in Czech in 1956: “‘Eschatologicka nadeje ceske reformace’’, 
in the symposium, Od reformace k zitrku (From the Reformation to the Future), 
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The Awakening of Protestant Missions 


Missionary Incentives 
in the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Centuries 


HANS-JOCHEN MARGULL ! 


In 1492 Columbus arrived in America, and in 1498 Vasco 
da Gama landed in Calicut on the Malabar Coast of India. It 
would be inadequate to look at these historical events merely 
from a geographical, economic, and political aspect : they are 
of eminently theological significance. As Europe set out, partly 
from rather questionable motives, to discover and conquer the 
world, the European became conscious of the realm of God’s 
creation in its complete extent, and he became aware, beyond 
his own existence, of mankind in all its plenitude. What had 
hitherto often been only a vague teaching of Christian dogmatics 
became, with the discovery of the continents, tangible reality. 

It is true, priests and preachers followed in the wake of 
seafarers and conquerors and, later on, of organized trade. 
However, only two hundred years later, at the turn of the 
seventeenth century, did the theological significance of the 
developments at the turn of the fifteenth century become fully 
clear in European Christianity — especially in Protestantism. 
It was at that time that the organized missionary work of the 
Roman Catholic Church began to develop fully, starting with 
the foundation, in 1622, of the Congregatio de propaganda fide. 
In 1700, Peter the Great of Russia gave the order for missionary 
work in Siberia and the neighbouring Chinese territories. In 
the same year, G. W. Leibniz founded the Royal Prussian 
Academy of Science in Berlin, which speaks of a Propagatio 
fidet per scientias, i.e., of the propagation of the faith through 


1 A member of the Theological Faculty of the University of Hamburg, 
Germany. This article and his bibliography were translated from the German 
by Marianne Louwenberg. 
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science. In 1700 also, Count Zinzendorf, who was to become 
a leading figure in Protestant missions, was born. In 1701, the 
Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts 
(SPG) was founded, and in 1705 the first missionaries, Ziegen- 
balg and Pluetschau, trained by August Hermann Francke at 
Halle, began their missionary activity in Tranquebar. They 
were missionaries, not church officials sent out for the spiritual 
care of Europeans overseas ; they were messengers of the gospel, 
not executors of deplorable forced evangelism by royal decree. 
The end of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eighteenth 
centuries, when missions began, was at the same time the close 
of the great epoch in which the world had been discovered as 
a vast universe filled with human beings. In 1696, the English 
founded a trading settlement in Calcutta, showing that the 
discovery of the world had come to an end, and that its ex- 
ploration had begun. 

The discovery of the world as such had lasted two hundred 
years, and its opening-up also took two hundred years, and 
these two centuries are the period of Protestant missionary 
work originating in Europe and America, which came to a 
close at the turn of the nineteenth century. At the World 
Missionary Conference in Edinburgh, 1g1o, the then Archbishop 
of Canterbury formulated a fundamental conception of the 
international missionary movement: “The whole world in 
closest, speediest touch.” It was in 1905 that the Japanese 
fleet defeated the Russian fleet at Tsuchima, thus proving, for 
the first time, the superiority of an Asian over a European 
power. And in the same year, the National Missionary Society 
of India was founded, putting an end to the European and 
North American monopoly in missions. In 1864, the first 
African was consecrated bishop: Samuel Adjai Crowther, a 
former slave. The first Japanese bishop of the Methodist 
Church, B. Honda, was consecrated in 1907, and in 1012, the 
first Indian bishop of the Anglican Church, Azariah of Dornakal. 
The Church in Asia and Africa had not only become an eccle- 
siological, but also a missionary, fact. Asian and African self- 
consciousness took their place alongside the self-consciousness 
of Europe and North America. Europe had to admit that it 
was no longer the centre of the world. In 1875, the Vedantist 
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Arya Samaj was founded as an expression of India’s ‘‘selfhood”’ 
and importance. 

It took two centuries for European Christianity to discover 
mission after the discovery of the continents, and for two hundred 
years it carried on missionary work from Europe and North 
America. Only four hundred years after the discovery of the 
world as a universe, did the Church gain a footing in the whole 
world. And only after two hundred years of missionary pioneer- 
ing, is the world Church discovering the mission of the whole 
Church. And this is our position today. We should not stand 
here today had there been no yesterday. But if what happened 
yesterday is of mere passing value, we cannot, and must not, 
under any circumstances, repeat it. Our question, however, is : 
What will pass and what will endure ? What of yesterday ? 


The geographical incentive 


In an evaluation of modern missions in the light of the 
history of theology, no clear-cut answer can be given to the 
question as to what was the primary incentive for mission : 
the geographical or the theological. Perhaps it is not so essential 
to have such an answer, considering the theological significance 
which was inherent in the geographical incentive. In his in- 
inaugural lecture in 1897 at the University of Halle, Gustav 
Warneck pointed to the “‘signs of the times’’ in which he saw 
“the unique opening-up of the world in our time’. For him, 
these signs of the times implied that the geographical fact must 
be understood theologically: the geographical opening-up of 
the world is a “signal for mission’’. It is a God-given opportunity 
for the proclamation of the gospel that the world has been 
discovered as world, that communication has been established 
between the continents, and that contacts have been created 
between men of all races. 

If, nevertheless, the geographical incentive is placed before 
the theological, it is because of the fact that only with the 
discovery of the continents had the Church been able to com- 
mence working at a theology of the world, or rather, of our 
planet. True, there had been a number of important precursors 
in this conception, but only William Carey (1761-1834), founder 
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of the Baptist Missionary Society (1792) and co-founder of 
the London Missionary Society (1795), had been successful. 
In 1792, Carey published his “Enquiry into the obligations of 
Christians to use means for the conversion of the heathen’’, which 
was to be of such decisive importance for the whole of Protes- 
tant missionary history. In these writings, Carey makes a frontal 
attack on the whole predominant theological orthodoxy in 
Protestantism. The latter had so simplified its theology of the 
missionary calling as to imply that only the apostles had received 
this call. In the same way it conceived of the missionary activity 
of the apostles as having already encompassed the whole world, 
and that thus the call to mission in Matthew 28 had already 
been fulfilled. With astonishing simplicity, on the contrary, 
Carey proves that it surely lay beyond Paul’s missionary duty 
to bring the gospel to the people of Otaheite, as he had not, 
and could not have, known of the existence of that island. This 
illustrates the fact that geographical discovery produced a 
heated theological argument. For the first time, Christianity 
became clearly conscious of the fact that the Corpus Christianum, 
1.e., Christianized Europe with its overseas annexes in America 
and Australia, was not identical with the whole world, and 
that the world beyond the Corpus Christianum possessed a 
theological quality. This knowledge was not only fundamental 
for the later theological justification of missions when it was 
questioned by the Church ; it not only represents one of the most 
important incentives for missionary activity ; it inaugurates the 
ecumenical era of church history and, above all, it reveals the 
biblical meaning of the world. 

Let us try to visualize how the memorable William Carey 
arrived at this conception of the world. Carey was _ only 
a simple cobbler, and his workshop a small old cellar. With 
feverish interest he read Cook’s descriptions of his travels which 
caused a great sensation at that time. He pinned on his wall 
a map of the world which he drew himself according to Cook’s 
travel reports. Faced with the extension of unoccupied mis- 
sion fields—-as Samuel Zwemer said later — Carey became 
conscious of the world as a task for mission. Some words 
of David Livingstone (1813-1873), who in order to be a mis- 
sionary became a geographer, apply to this process of evolution : 
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he said that the end of the geographical enterprise was the 
beginning of missionary activity. 

For Carey the world was always the whole world, and not 
only those regions where European flags were hoisted. For 
those parts, orthodox theology admitted evangelization, even 
encouraged it, as a king’s duty towards his subjects (cuius 
regio, erus religio). But Carey had more in mind. He thought 
of even the most remote islands, because he recognized God’s 
whole creation and God’s claim on all men. Zinzendorf (1700- 
1760) preceded him in this, and Carey owes to him some of his 
essential insights. It was Zinzendorf who was the first to take 
the whole world seriously from the theological point of view, 
and to send missionaries to the most distant parts of the world, 
as far as Labrador and the Nicobar Islands — very rash from 
the point of view of missionary strategy, but most significant 
from that of theology. 


The theological incentive 


The evolution of the new geographical fact resulting from 
discovery into a new theological conception of the world was 
not brought about in bishops’ residences, nor in the studies of 
theological professors. It developed in the many dispersed and 
most varied circles of the great revivalist movement which, 
from the turn of the seventeenth century until the nineteenth, 
penetrated European and North American Protestantism. In 
Great Britain it began in the societies of the Church and the 
“chapel” movements. On the European continent, it was in 
Lutheran and Reformed pietism that it broke through the rigid 
walls of orthodox theological ecclesiasticism. In America it 
found expression in the Great Awakening and its discipleship 
movements. Throughout the manifold phases of the revivalist 
movement, there persisted one common fact: faith in Jesus 
Christ as the (sometimes emotional) experience of the sin and 
redemption of man. It was typical of this revivalist movement 
that John Wesley, when crossing the Atlantic together with 
a group of Moravians, felt his heart ‘‘strangely warmed’ when 
he listened to their sermons. In this movement faith as a sign 
of the whole extraordinary mercy of God became of fundamental 
importance. 
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At the same time this meant that unbelief was taken seri- 
ously in a new way. If faith was biblically understood as salva- 
tion, unbelief must necessarily mean damnation. And the 
greater part of the revivalist movement conceived of damnation 
as an infernal separation from God for eternity. In the tension 
between the certainty of their own salvation and the misfortune 
of the lost, men became conscious of those people, mainly 
in Africa and Asia, who lived without the possibility of receiving 
new life in the faith of the Lord Jesus Christ, who had died and 
risen again for them. In 1732, the first Moravian messengers 
put themselves at the disposal of missions, with the calm state- 
ment “that for the sake of the Saviour they would gladly 
become slaves if they were able thereby to save be it no more 
than a single soul”. Thus the theological incentive in modern 
missions originated in the vast revivalist movement. 

This was the state of things which gave rise, especially 
around 1800, to the missionary societies. We shall list here 
only the most important ones apart from those already men- 
tioned : 1797, Nederlandsche Zendelingsgenootschap ; 1799, Church 
Missionary Society (CMS) ; 1809, London Society for Promoting 
Christianity among the Jews; 1810, American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions ; 1813, Wesleyan Missionary 
Society ; 1816, Basler Missionsgesellschaft; 1824, Berliner 
Missionsgesellschaft ; 1828, Rheinische Missionsgesellschaft ; 1837, 
Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian Church USA, etc. 


Motives 


However uniform on the whole were the geographical and 
theological incentives, the exact motivation of missions devel- 
oped in different ways according to varying theological per- 
spectives. A common theology of missions was out of the ques- 
tion, although all missions were animated by the same urge 
to proclaim Christ among the heathen. But what does this 
mean exactly ? What is the precise reason for sending mis- 
sionaries to Asia and Africa, to South America and Central 
Australia ? Under close observation, this one urge takes on 
very different aspects. The range of motives for mission extends 
from the concern for the salvation of the heathen who live 
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“in darkness’’, to the attempt to expand one’s own church, and 
to the mere giving of aid out of charity. A number of very 
dangerous theological conceptions arise from this range of 
motives, some of which we shall examine closely here. We shall 
see immediately that all of these to some extent permeate 
one another. 

Zinzendorf and his community lived in the theologically 
quite modern belief that Jesus Christ, through the Holy Spirit, 
had already been at work in the whole world for a long time 
and that he was searching for disciples for his Church. Hence 
the purpose of missions was to find these people and, through 
the preaching of the gospel, to “mark them with the seal” 
which they had already “had for a long time’: “Go forth. 
You will find souls here and there. You will not only find them 
in your neighbourhood. For some souls you may have to run 
to the end of the world.’’ The founding of churches, therefore, 
and the Christianization of a whole people, were not at all in 
line with Moravian thinking ; rather, they held that only “‘first 
fruits” (Evstlinge) must be won for the vast mission of Christ 
which will only be fulfilled at the end of time: “We are looking 
for ‘first fruits’ from among the nations ; and when we shall 
have found two to four of them, we shall dedicate them to the 
Saviour that he may act through them as he wills.’”’ Accordingly, 
the accent was placed on evangelism, and Christ’s death on 
the cross, his blood shed for man, was put in the foreground. 
Only when Christ had been fully understood, was God being 
preached. In spite of limiting individualism, and ecclesiological 
over-simplification, it was a genuinely biblical, Christo-centric 
evangelism, free from all conscious or unconscious non-evan- 
gelistic side-motives. It was completely focussed on Christ 
and his deeds for man in the world. It was this approach to 
mission that became the prototype for most Protestant mis- 
sionary enterprises. 

If compassion for the wretched heathen was strong in the 
Moravians, with Carey it receded almost completely into the 
background. It is striking that in the writings in which he 
described his program we come across the word “obligation”, 
and that he frequently uses such expressions as “‘obedience”’, 
‘<t becomes us’, ‘it behoves us’’, “it is incumbent upon us’’. 
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His whole creative genius concentrated upon his serious ac- 
ceptance of the call to mission. Beyond that, he was not much 
concerned with theological questions. He did not doubt that 
the cause of the Kingdom was entrusted to man: “Surely, it 
is worth our while to lay ourselves out with all our might in 
promoting the cause and Kingdom of Christ.’ This same trend 
of thought stands out in the title of his famous sermon, ““Expect 
ereat things from God —attempt great things for God”. Ii 
we understand him correctly, the accent is placed on the obliga- 
tion to do something for God. It is this approach which liberated 
enormous strength in Carey and those who followed him the- 
ologically. Under his leadership, his own as well as almost all 
Anglo-Saxon missions developed into a vast enterprise which 
called upon all the capacities of European and American men. 
Carey translated the Bible, or parts of it, into no less than 
forty-four languages and dialects. These were published in a 
printing office which he and his friends had set up in India 
(““Serampore Trio’), and it was Carey who founded the first 
Protestant college in Asia. When modern Indian history states 
that Carey introduced English education into India, this not 
only denotes the lasting effect of his work, but also shows the 
danger of an enterprise that is so strongly concerned with the 
development of man: if mission is not completely centred 
around Christ, if it does not follow Jesus Christ exclusively, it 
will be penetrated by the element of civilization which, in spite 
of the best intentions, has ruined many a later missionary 
enterprise theologically, or deprived it of its fruit. 

Although Carey’s conception of mission practically amounted 
to baptism according to Baptist theology, it claimed to be 
“interdenominational’. When the LMS, which was solely 
concerned with the proclamation of the ‘glorious gospel of 
the blessed Lord’’, was founded, the whole interdenominational 
spirit was strongly felt. At the foundation of most missionary 
societies (especially the earlier ones), in questions of staff and 
the aim of the society, this interdenominational spirit played a 
predominant part. The whole extent of the lack of understand- 
ing by the revivalist movement of the established churches 
became manifest here, as well as the common mark of the one 
experience in the faith which ran through all denominations. 
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On the other hand, a good biblical understanding of missions 
emerged : missions must not take it into their own hands to 
lay down the denominational affiliation of their new congrega- 
tions, but rather make them receptive to the unity of the new 
church overseas. Shortly before the LMS was founded, Melville 
Horne, a former chaplain in Sierra Leone, very sharply supported 
this point of view, which also spread among the evangelicals 
in the Anglican Church. He wrote that mission was not con- 
cerned with Calvinism or Armenianism, but with ‘‘Christianity’’, 
and that neither the hierarchy of the Anglican Church, nor 
the principles of the Dissenters were to be expanded, but that 
all should be put in the service of the Church Universal. What 
then is “Christianity’’, when a church is growing in Africa or 
Asia ? Which creed, which ministry, and which order should 
be given to such a congregation of the Church Universal ? 
Historically most important issues have arisen at this point. 
These issues and the fact that out of this “‘interdenominational”’ 
mission came nevertheless “denominational” congregations, 
called into action those persons in missionary work who were 
convinced of the significance of their own church. Here lie for 
instance, the roots of the Anglican CMS and also of the Lutheran 
Leipzig Mission (1836). The leaders of both of these societies, 
Henry Venn (1796-1873) and Karl Graul (1814-1864) — men of 
profound revivalist piety — fought for the church-centredness 
of mission, and postulated (independent) Anglican and Lutheran 
Churches overseas as the purpose of missions. If, beyond their 
ecclesiastical purpose, these leaders were still following Zinzen- 
dorf’s and Carey’s approach to the proclamation of the gospel 
in view of Christ’s Lordship, lesser representatives of this type 
of missionary thinking unfortunately tended to show a deteriora- 
tion into rather selfish ecclesiological motives. For many 
missionaries the purpose of missions has been little else than the 
propagation of their own church — always in the belief, of course, 
that they were representing and building up the true Church ; 
this was the case, for example, with the theological foundations 
of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel. 

There is a fourth, most important motive for missions. When 
John Theodor van der Kemp, the well-known Dutch missionary 
(1748-1811), died, his last words were, “Light ! Light !” He was 
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praying that the Light might come to the heathen. Here the 
situation of man without Christ, with no hope of salvation, is 
the motive completely in the foreground: to bring him to his 
Saviour, with no consideration of historical or sociological con- 
sequences, was the supreme aim. The founder of the China 
Inland Mission (1865), J. Hudson Taylor (1832-1905), was the 
strongest supporter of this conception of mission. “‘...and 
every day tens of thousands were passing away to Christless 
graves. Perishing China so filled my heart and mind that there 
was no rest by day and little sleep by night, till health broke 
down.’ On the one hand, this position was strengthened by 
the argument that the opportunity for evangelism would not 
return, and, on the other, it was given extreme urgency by 
the speculation that the end of the world was close at hand 
and had to be hastened by missions. For this reason, Hudson 
Taylor, the men of the CIM, and the representatives of the 
Faith and Alliance Missions put great emphasis on the urgency 
of their task. They calculated how many missionaries would 
be needed, in a given time, to evangelize China, and thus to 
prepare the Second Coming of Christ. The beginnings of North 
American missions were essentially based on this apocalyptically 
oriented theology. Cotton Mather said, “‘The last trumpet that 
is to sound at the appearance of the glorious Lord will ere 
long summon you to give an account of your compliance with 
the silver trumpets of God.’’ And Samuel Hopkins’s book, A 
Treatise on the Millenium, had considerable influence on the 
famous haystack meeting in 1808, in that it brought home to 
John Mills and his followers the extreme urgency of missions. 
The apocalyptical momentum later disappeared from the the- 
ology of the great North American missions, and was partly 
replaced by the philosophy of the social gospel. The momentum 
of urgency, however, remained — even beyond the slogan of 
the Student Volunteer Movement, mainly propagated by John R. 
Mott (1865-1954), ‘““Evangelization of the world in this genera- 
tion”. Whether or not this motto is theologically sound cannot 
be discussed here, but it must be made clear that the apocalyptic- 
ally oriented mission, to the degree to which it disregarded 
history, repudiated the Lordship of Christ over time. 
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The end of the Corpus Christianum 


What remains now ? Over and above their common geo- 
graphical and theological incentives — and in spite of the great 
differences in certain aspects of the theological motivation of 
missions — the Protestant missions of the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries lived with the rashly conceived idea of ex- 
panding the Corpus Christianum over the whole world. This 
is less true of Zinzendorf, but applies most of all to those mis- 
sionary societies which, if not in actual fact, at least in spirit, 
were closely linked to the colonial efforts of the European 
powers. The Corpus Christianum is an entirely different thing 
from the Corpus Christz, his Body, his Church ; it is definitely 
not to be confused with Jesus Christ himself. The idea of the 
Corpus Christianum, the integrated Christian society, embraces 
a definite, religiously founded, political-economic-sociological 
structure ; the idea of the Corpus Christianum was the cultural 
value which enabled Europe to grow into the dominant con- 
tinent of the world. This idea came to the fore through the 
preaching of Jesus Christ in large parts of Asia and Africa 
where missions found practically no organized society and 
were thus inevitably faced with the task (which the first mis- 
sionaries had so consistently shunned) of bringing civilization 
to these people. Later on, they adjusted to this idea and, in 
fact, used it as a justification of missions which, at home, had 
always been regarded as questionable. After all, the missionary 
was a bearer of civilization! Apart from the dubious conscious- 
ness of their religious superiority, the missionaries themselves 
now also acquired a consciousness of their cultural superiority. 
That was the downfall of missions ! The messengers of the gospel 
were at the same time furthering European and American 
expansion and to this there were but few exceptions. 

This feeling of superiority did not, and of course could not, 
last. The ironical fact of the history of missions is that by 
establishing churches outside the (European and American) 
Corpus Christianum, and thus showing that it was possible to 
live as a Christian in non-Christian Asia and Africa — an idea 
contradictory to the conception of the Corpus Christranum — 
missions themselves contributed to the fall of the Corpus Chris- 
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tianum. They also had their share in the dethronement of 
Europe, especially because of their cultural activities and 
endeavours to give the new Asian and African nations their 
own individual value and standing over against Europe. But 
what remains is the message of Jesus Christ — and that alone. 
And there remains, in spite of all opposition and without any 
worldly protection, only the confession of the witness who will 
follow Christ throughout the world in his search of men, and 
who will not do so without his brothers from all nations. Only 
this motive can therefore hold its ground: where Jesus Christ, 
in the Holy Spirit, wants to gather men from all over the world 
into his Kingdom, as his people, his Church cannot remain 
indifferent but must have its part in God’s own work. And 
this is the theological lesson to be learned from the two cen- 
turies of missionary history, one of which has been called “‘The 
Great Century”’. 


Why Missionary Societies 
and not Missionary Churches ? 


M. A. C. WARREN ! 


The question in the title of this article is addressed, in 
the first instance, to a particular period of history, and to one 
part of the world. It refers to a period which stretches, very 
roughly, from the last quarter of the seventeenth to the first 
quarter of the nineteenth century. It is a question which in 
this historic context can only properly be addressed to the 
Western world, indeed only to Western Europe. What is the 
explanation of the fact that during this period, and among 
the churches responsive to the Reformation, the main impetus 
to mission came from small groups of devoted clergy and laity 
who, having caught a vision of the world’s need of Christ, 
banded themselves together in “‘societies’’ in order to help to 
meet that need ? Within the churches of the Roman obe- 
dience, there was a similar movement finding expression in 
the revival of older religious Orders and the formation of new 
ones. 

This is, as I have said, in the first instance an historical 
question seeking an historical answer. But, as we shall discover, 
the historical answer involves a theological answer also, which 
in turn will remind us that the question is not just a question 
about the past but has contemporary relevance. 

But first let us confine ourselves to Western Europe from 
1689 to 1815, two more or less arbitrary dates. This was a very 
significant period in the history of the Western world and of 
Western Christianity. Without some real understanding of 
it we shall find it difficult to understand much that is happening 
today. 


t General Secretary of the Church Missionary Society of Great Britain. 
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Effect on the Christian mind of the break-up of Christendom 


By the end of the seventeenth century it was becoming 
increasingly clear that a very great change in the organization 
of human life, in Western Europe, was already well on the 
way to becoming an accomplished fact. The change can be 
expressed like this. A society with a relatively simple structure, 
based fundamentally upon rural life, and expressing itself 
in a feudal system of interlocking human relationships, had 
ceased to exist in Western Europe. With the discovery of 
the sea-route to the East, and the discovery by Europe of the 
new world of the Americas, both at the end of the fifteenth 
century, the main pattern of human living began the transition 
from a rural to a commercial economy. The immediate sequel 
was the growing importance of towns at the expense of the 
countryside. Commerce, in turn, stimulated invention, and 
with invention came industrialization. 

This change in the pattern of social organization involved 
far-reaching changes in every aspect of human life. Men began 
to think differently. The “individual” man became much 
more self-conscious both about himself and his neighbour, a self- 
consciousness which could issue in much good and much evil 
and did in fact issue in both. The political life of the Western 
world also underwent tremendous changes. The nation-state 
“came of age’’ during this period, introducing a new factor into 
human history as a whole. In a word, in comparison to the 
previous millenium and a half, human life became vastly more 
complicated. 

Now the Christian mind of the West had for this previous 
millenium and a half been “‘geared in” to the simple, relatively 
uncomplicated, predominantly rural pattern of life. Out of 
that pattern it had constructed the culture and civilization 
of “the Middle Ages’, making of it Mediaeval Christendom. 
Here was realized in some genuine degree the idea of the Corpus 
Christianum — the community of Christians in which the two 
spheres of Church and State were complementary expressions 
of common life. We need to remember that this was in a real 
sense the crown of the tremendous missionary enterprise of 
the Church, which it had undertaken in the centuries after 
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the fall of the Roman Empire. This great cultural and spiritual 
synthesis did not, however, survive the break-up and disinte- 
gration of the simple rural pattern of life, which, as we have 
seen, began in the sixteenth century to make way for com- 
mercial, and later for industrial, development. 

The Christian mind did not find it easy to make the tran- 
sition from the simple, ordered pattern of its own great achieve- 
ment to the very much more complicated pattern which was 
emerging. The tremendous religious struggles of the Reformation 
and the Counter-Reformation were, from one point of view, 
the response of the Church to the challenge of change. By the 
end of the seventeenth century we can say that the Christian 
mind had reluctantly come to terms with the fact that the old 
pattern of its life could no longer hope to correspond to the 
new and much more complicated pattern of human living 
which commerce and industrial development was creating. 


Resistance to change in the institutional Church 


Language must be used carefully. I have spoken of “the 
Christian mind”’ rather than the Church because I have wanted 
to lay stress on the largely inarticulate ‘feeling’ of Christian 
people which lies at the back of the institutional structure of 
the Church. Institutionally the Church may, and commonly 
does, express itself conservatively. That is right and proper 
because in its institutionalized life it is concerned primarily to 
conserve the spiritual gains of the past. But there is often 
a very considerable gap between the inarticulate “‘feeling” of 
the Christian mind and the institutional structure of the Church. 
This was particularly so in the period we are considering. Men’s 
basic thinking had changed drastically. The traditional structure 
of the Church had failed to adjust itself to this fundamental 
change. The result was a disintegration of the Corpus Chris- 
tianum into the great variety of “churches” which we know 
today. More than this, the community itself was disintegrated 
at another level. Politics, economics, the sciences generally, 
broke away, each to claim an autonomy for itself, refusing any 
longer to acknowledge the over-ruling unity of the Faith. 
In a way that the Middle Ages could not have understood, the 
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Western community became itself divided into “secular” and 
“religious” provinces. Slowly but surely religion became a 
man’s “private affair’, not his active participation in a common 
life. The Church failed to offer a clue as to how to live in the 
very complicated modern world. That failure is still with us. 
Now the period with which this article is concerned was the 
period when this failure began to be consciously realized by 
Christians. 

If we bear in mind that those whose primary duty it is 
to preserve and to develop the institutional side of the Church’s 
life were, in this period, involved in a vast task of adjustment ; 
were at the same time acutely conscious of new enemies, and 
baffled by new problems; and were the immediate heirs of 
a vast fatigue resulting from the suicidal religious conflicts of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, it is surely hardly sur- 
prising that their energies were not directed towards the Church’s 
missionary responsibility to the world that did not know Christ 
at all. It is not for us to pass an adverse judgment on the 
“hierarchy” of the Church in this period. Rather it is for us 
to thank God that his Holy Spirit moved in the minds of indi- 
viduals and groups and through them brought a rebirth of 
vision to the Christian mind and to the Christian Church. 

Nor is there any reason whatever to regret this development. 
A very complex organization of the community such as we have 
seen emerging under the stimulus of commercial expansion and 
industrial development necessarily carries with it the multi- 
plication of human associations. ‘‘Societies’”” — scientific soci- 
eties, humanitarian societies, friendly societies, trades unions, 
in one form or another such varieties of human association are 
the inevitable response of the human spirit to the complexity 
of life. There is nothing to deplore about this multiplicity of 
association. It is one of the given facts of a complex social 
order to which the Christian mind has to bring its understanding 
and inspiration. The religious societies of this period we are 
studying, in all their variety, were under God’s good hand the 
response of the Christian mind, at the point where it was 
conscious of its mission to convert this new, complicated, 
modern world more nearly to the will of God. 
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Motivation for the “‘societies” in the modern missionary era 


If we genuinely accept the complexity of the modern commu- 
nity, we shall be disposed to recognize that there will be a great 
variety of ways by which such a community can be infiltrated 
by the Christian mind, by the gospel. We shall understand 
that uniformity, such as was possible under the relatively 
simple social structure of the earlier centuries, is not possible 
at the spiritual level in the complex modern world. This may 
indeed bring us to see Christian divisions themselves in a some- 
what new light. Can we altogether escape the suspicion that 
implicit within much Christian talk about unity there is in 
fact a hankering after uniformity, an anxious desire to “get 
back”’ into the safety and security of an uncomplicated exis- 
tence. Perhaps one of the lessons implicit for Christians in 
our complex modern world is the necessity to learn to “enjoy” 
differences without allowing them to create conflict and bitter- 
ness and separation. If that is a lesson to be learned, then a 
good deal of fresh ecumenical thinking will need to be directed 
to the question of how you give structural expression to “‘differ- 
ences”. That in turn will raise large issues for those who wrestle 
with the questions of Faith and Order. 


The last paragraph was a digression into the present, to 
be justified only on the understanding that history is not 
concerned with the dead past but with the living continuity 
of human life. The argument of this article is that the religious 
“societies” of the eighteenth century were a genuine Spirit- 
inspired response to the task of mission in a complex commercial 
and industrialized society. If this is so, then the question 
mark in the title of this article (a title given to and not chosen 
by the author) in fact begs the question. The missionary 
societies of the eighteenth century were, in fact, the way by 
which the Christian mind, yes and the Christian Church, began 
to grapple with its mission in a completely unfamiliar and very 
complicated world. To imagine the religious “‘societies’’ of 
the eighteenth century as being in some way “‘in opposition”’ 
to the Church, or even to envisage them in apposition, as being 
over against the Church, is to do despite to the Holy Spirit of 
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God and to his working in history. It is a wrong interpretation 
of the facts. 

William Wilberforce and his friends in the English House of 
Commons in the first quarter of the nineteenth century were 
the Church in the House of Commons struggling under the 
leadership of the Holy Spirit against the monstrous evil of 
slavery. William Wilberforce and his friends were no less 
the Church in action under the guidance of the Holy Spirit 
when they helped to form the British and Foreign Bible Society 
and other societies in order to wrestle with the powers of 
darkness in a world that did not know the gospel. The fact 
that at this or that moment in history the official leadership 
of the Church might be out of sympathy with a current enter- 
prise in mission is an irrelevant consideration. From time 
to time in church history church leaders have been known 
to be a little slow to understand new developments in mission. 
The earliest instance was St. Peter at Antioch! No, official 
leadership does not by itself constitute the Church. Nor is the 
central administration of a denomination the Church. The 
Church is far bigger than either. The eighteenth century has 
still a very great deal to teach the twentieth, and among many 
other things that the Church is constituted in obedience. All 
else is secondary. 


New role for missionary societies today 


That, needless to say, does not mean that the precise pattern 
of mission which emerged in the eighteenth century is necessarily 
the right pattern for the twentieth, let alone the only one. But 
perhaps it suggests that there were some principles expressed 
in the religious “societies” of the eighteenth century which are 
of enduring validity in our own time. How those principles 
are to be safeguarded is one of the many difficult administrative 
problems with which Christians are having to grapple today. 

In his very stimulating essay, One Body, One Gospel, One 
World, Bishop Lesslie Newbigin expresses concisely one of 
the main points this article is concerned to argue. He writes: 


Because the Church zs the mission there is a missionary 
dimension of everything that the Church does. But not 
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everything the Church does has a missionary intention. And 
unless there is in the life of the Church a point of con- 
centration for the missionary intention, the missionary 
dimension which is proper to the whole life of the Church 
will be lost. (p. 43) 


The essential significance of the religious “‘societies’’ of the 
eighteenth century, and more particularly of the missionary 
societies, was precisely this, that they were ‘‘points of concen- 
tration’, finding as their special vocation the responsibility 
to press the Church out beyond its immediate horizon to pursue 
its unfinished task. When such societies are true to their 
function, that is still their role. 

The letter which came inviting me to write this article, in 
addition to elaborating the question mark in the title, went 
on to suggest that in contrast with the eighteenth century 
development of missionary societies, the trend today was 
“towards missionary departments of churches’, and asked 
what this signified. Taking the over-all picture today, which 
must include much missionary activity outside the purview 
of churches associated with the World Council, I should even 
be prepared to query how much of such a trend, in fact, there 
is. We are in any case in no position yet to assess its spiritual 
significance. But if we go beyond this and consider the Christian 
mission of our time in its widest context — activity on the 
frontier between faith and not-faith —then I should be prepared 
to say that one very significant and most encouraging trend 
is the emergence of a steadily increasing number of enterprises, 
whose inspiration is the summons of our Lord to mission, 
enterprises which are not under any official church sponsorship 
whatever. Need I affirm again that that fact in no way belittles 
their claim to be, at their own points of impact, the Church 7m 
action ? This I believe to be one of the most hopeful signs of 
our time. 

We are living in a world become far more complex than 
that of the eighteenth century. One sequel to this complexity 
is the need to create central organs of control in order to meet 
many of the basic needs of mankind. On the one side this is 
both necessary and good. Without co-ordination of activity, 
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modern life would soon become chaos again. But such central 
organs of control are always in danger of becoming “power- 
drunk”. In politics there is an all-too-easy transition to total- 
itarian tyranny ; in the economic sphere we get monopolies and 
cartels ; in general we tend to be regimented by bureaucracies ; 
each of these contributing to the increasing depersonalization 
of human life. The Church cannot afford to follow the pattern 
of the world. It has to “protest” a truer insight into human 
society and the needs of men. It has to purify the life of the 
community. It has to prepare the way of the Lord. For all 
this it needs a maximum of flexibility in its approach to the 
world. That will call for decentralization of power and decentral- 
ization of authority as well, in the Church’s own life. We, of 
the Church today, will find the spiritual nerve for our contem- 
porary task in so far as we learn, as did the founders of the 
“societies” of the eighteenth century, to believe in the Holy 
Spirit and to follow him, even if that means that, like Abraham 
of old, we do not know where obedience will lead us. 


Protestant Missions 1864-1914 


WILLIAM RicHEY Hocec! 


Latourette, the historian of the Church’s missionary expan- 
sion, has designated the nineteenth century — the period from 
1815 (Napoleon’s downfall) to 1914 (outbreak of World War I) 
— “The Great Century’. It was an era of unprecedented 
missionary growth. Prior to it, in large measure, Protestantism 
had been limited to Western European peoples. Yet by the 
dawn of the twentieth century, Protestant Christianity was 
planted and growing on every continent and among many 
peoples. The bulk of this great expansion came in the second 
half of the century —a time of enormous missionary vitality. 
The period deserves close scrutiny. 


COLONIALISM AND MISSIONS 


The second half of the nineteenth century marked the high 
tide of Western European colonial expansion. That imperial 
outreach had begun when Spain and Portugal on the eve of 
the sixteenth century began to stake out claims in Africa, the 
Americas, and Asia. As it reached its peak, it continued to 
influence Christian missions and was influenced by them. A 
rapid survey of several situations will illustrate this. 


Asia 

Roman Catholic, Lutheran, and other missionaries had been 
in India before Britain controlled that subcontinent. Yet the 
British East India Company was hostile to missionaries. As a 
missionary, William Carey could not work in British-held 
India, but had to begin at Serampore on Danish-held Indian 
soil. Not until 1813, after a vigorous struggle in Parliament, 
could British missionaries come to British India. Not until 
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1833 were missionaries of other nations admitted to British 
territory in India. In the century’s second half Protestantism 
grew rapidly. 

China in the sixteenth century received Roman Catholic 
missionaries. By 1800 there were Roman Catholics throughout 
China. Yet, ‘‘the Middle Kingdom’, proud of its ancient 
civilization and contemptuous of the Western barbarians, 
managed effectively to confine almost all Westerners to a 
few coastal towns. But as a result of wars with European 
powers between 1839 and 1860, and the treaties — which the 
Chinese soon came to designate “‘unequal’’ — that grew out 
of them, China was laid open to Europeans. Foreigners could 
not be tried in Chinese courts (extraterritoriality). Europeans 
operated the customs service. Missionaries were free to travel 
anywhere in China. They as well as Chinese Christians could 
propagate their faith, and Chinese could accept Christianity if 
they wished. All Roman Catholics in China came under the 
protection of France. Anticlerical in Europe, the French, 
nevertheless, vigorously exercised their diplomatic powers on 
behalf of Roman Catholic interests. Not infrequently Chinese 
became converts for personal advantage. Protestants were 
much less frequently involved in similar devices. 

In Japan, after the sixteenth-century Roman Catholic pen- 
etration, Christianity was proscribed, and the country sealed 
itself off against the West. It was reopened by the appearance 
in Yedo Bay of an American fleet under Commodore Matthew 
Perry in 1853. Commercial treaties in 1858 with the Western 
powers and Japan’s determination to Westernize — at least in 
the military and industrial spheres — opened the country to all 
missionaries. 

Not until Korea signed commercial treaties with Western 
powers in the 1880’s was that land opened to the West. With 
the arrival of missionaries, Christianity took root and grew 
rapidly. 

In the Philippines, largely Roman Catholic as a result of 
sixteenth-century Spanish conquest, nationalist unrest and the 
transfer of the Islands from Spain to the United States follow- 
ing the Spanish-American War in 1898, made possible the 
introduction and growth of Protestant Christianity there. 
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Africa 


Africa testifies to the interrelatedness of political and mis- 
sionary factors and to the rapid emergence of Christianity in 
the latter half of the nineteenth century. Livingstone began 
exploring the Zambesi only in 1852. Not until 1877 had Stanley 
traversed the length of the Congo river. He was instrumental 
in giving Leopold II claim by 1880 to what is now the Belgian 
Congo. Germany also was carving out its empire in Africa in 
the 1880’s. Meanwhile, France had been claiming more and 
more of Saharan Africa and of sub-Saharan Africa to the Congo 
river. The Berlin Conference on Africa (November 1884 to 
February 1885) established ground rules for Europe’s imperial 
powers in Africa, and in its Article VI provided for religious 
freedom and the encouragement of Christian missionary agencies. 


Missionary involvement 


Missionaries were sometimes considerably involved in 
political developments. For example, in South Africa the 
pronounced anti-slavery, anti-forced labour stand of British 
missionaries greatly contributed to the Boers’ “Great Trek”’ 
(1836-1840) and to subsequent Boer-British difficulties. Later, 
the expressed fears of British missionaries —and resultant 
action by their supporters in Britain — that withdrawal of the 
Imperial British East Africa Company from Uganda would 
mean a resurgence of Arab slave trade and control (and/or 
possibly German entry from Tanganyika) may well have been 
decisive in the British Government’s declaring Uganda a 
protectorate. 

In the nineteenth century, the Western world approached 
the non-Western world aggressively. This was evident in 
territorial conquest, commercial exploitation, and the all- 
pervasive Western sense of cultural and intellectual superiority. 
Moreover, the West had all the benefits of its industrial revolu- 
tion. This was precisely the period in which Western Protestant 
missions emerged in full vigour. Almost inevitably, missionaries 
consciously or unconsciously reflected this temper of the times. 
Missionaries benefitted from and often used — and enjoyed — 
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certain advantages accruing to their status as white Westerners 
and their relation to the ruling colonial powers. But this is 
only part of the story. 


Missions’ new role 


One must also face honestly the meaning of another set 
of facts. As Latourette’s monumental studies have shown, in 
the nineteenth century Protestant missions were less directly 
associated with governments, received less help from them, 
and were more often in conflict (and effectively so) with colonial 
policies vis-a-vis the welfare of the people among whom they 
worked than in any other since the fourth. None of the major 
powers viewed missions as had Spain and Portugal earlier. 
None subsidized and encouraged missions as Spain and Portugal 
had — in part as an instrument of colonial conquest. Govern- 
ments extended protection to their missionaries as citizens — 
not as missionaries — whose “‘rights’’ overseas were to be 
safeguarded like those of any merchant, sailor, or explorer. 

Colonial governments often subsidized mission schools. 
Usually there was a partial subsidy, often one-third. Yet sub- 
sidies came not because the schools were Christian — non- 
mission schools sometimes received help — but because they 
were schools. They provided for colonial subjects what the 
government itself owed them. 

Anglican missions found it much easier to work in British 
territories than in French. Roman Catholic missions had 
privileges and advantages in French, Belgian, or Portuguese 
territories that no missions had in British colonies. Missionaries 
from the dominant church in an imperial power’s homeland 
usually took the major missionary role in its colonial posses- 
sions. Yet, from other countries other missionaries in large 
numbers were also present. Thus, for example, the Paris Mis- 
sionary Society served among the Basuto in South Africa ; 
German societies worked in British colonies in Africa and also 
in India ; Scandinavian, American, and Canadian missionaries, 
most of whose homelands held no colonial possessions, laboured 
throughout Africa and Asia —in the colonies of other powers. 
Moreover, they, with British, German, Australian, New Zea- 
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land, and other missionaries worked in countries like Japan, 
China, and Thailand that were not under foreign control. 
Indeed, Christian missions in the nineteenth century achieved 
their greatest outreach more nearly free of political domination 
and less as instruments of political expansion than at any time 
since Constantine. 

Thus is a vast and complex picture drawn. Western European 
colonialism had reached its height by 1914. Christian mission- 
aries were white and Western and, regardless of the land of 
their origin, were viewed as coming from an imperial people. 
Sometimes unwittingly and at other times consciously and 
with good intentions, they strengthened colonialism. Yet, by 
1914, probably the majority of Protestant missionaries were 
working overseas in countries where their homelands held no 
political control. On so vast a scale this was a new feature in 
Christian history. 


EVANGELISM 


Lesslie Newbigin’s is the most recent voice reminding us 
that the mission comprehends both evangelism and service. 
Evangelism is no synonym for all that the Church does in its 
mission. It relates to the spoken or written word through which 
the gospel is made known. Nor is service subordinate to evan- 
gelism, the “bait’’ which makes evangelism possible. Evan- 
gelism and service conjoined represent a Spirit-empowered 
response to God’s love. Each involves and requires the other. 
Yet each points beyond itself and the other to God from whom 
both flow. 

Late nineteenth-century missionaries sometimes lost sight 
of this distinction. Some saw the only missionary responsibility 
to be evangelism — mainly preaching. A few saw only service *. 
Others saw service as “‘bait’’. Yet in this period a remarkably 
balanced understanding of the place of evangelism and service 
predominated, more so than in the period between World 
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War I and World War II —a fact many latter-day critics 
forget. 

Evangelism and service include the characteristic forms of 
missionary witness in the nineteenth century. Evangelism as 
here used embraces preaching and the production of Christian 
literature relating directly to the gospel. 


Preaching 


The chief means for presenting the gospel to non-Christians 
and bringing about their conversion was preaching. Continental 
and Scandinavian societies, almost without exception, insisted 
that preaching be done in the local language. British and 
North American missionaries more often used translators, but 
many were skilled linguists and preached as effectively in the 
new tongue as in the mother tongue. The hearers were rural 
multitudes, church congregations, groups on a busy city street, 
and individuals who sought direct conversation and instruction. 

The manner of preaching varied greatly depending upon 
denomination, theology, personal sensitivity, and the conception 
of preaching’s function. Some followed the pattern of Isaiah 44 : 
g-20. Others, with thorough knowledge of the national religious 
classics, established a point of reference and indicated sympa- 
thetic understanding. Others were argumentative. Others 
avoided argument and through loving service bore testimony 
to what they proclaimed. 


Conversion 


Most preaching sought for individual rather than group 
conversion. This reflected Western individualism, influences of 
the Evangelical Awakening, and belief that in a non-Christian 
land the Church was set against and drawn out from society. 
“Mass movements” (more properly “group movements’’) to 
Christianity occurred among India’s outcastes, among some of 
Asia's tribal peoples, and in some areas of Africa. Yet ‘‘group 
‘conversion’ ’’” was much less prominent than it had been in 
the post-Constantinian Roman world, in the centuries when 
Europe was won, and in sixteenth-century Spanish and Portu- 
guese missions. Emphasis upon individual conversion as the 
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normal entry into the Christian life brought insistence upon 
more catechetical instruction and longer probationary periods 
than ever before, often from six months to two years — some- 
times longer. Catechetical depth may have been lacking, but 
instruction was probably more adequate than that given to new 
converts for fifteen centuries. 


Bible translation 


Evangelism includes the written word. In many areas mis- 
sionaries discovered that those to whom they preached had 
no written language. No alternative existed. To enable men 
to read the Bible, missionaries reduced hundreds of languages 
to writing — by 1900 more than had been put into writing 
in all the centuries of human experience to 1800. They produced 
dictionaries and grammars and taught illiterate peoples with 
no literature how to read. Working with the Bible Societies, 
they translated the Bible or parts of it by 1914 into more than 
500 tongues. The spoken but unwritten languages of most of 
the world’s peoples have been put into Romanized script by 
Western missionaries. The first literature to come to newly 
literate peoples has been the Gospels or the Bible. The full 
meaning of this one fruit of late nineteenth- (and twentieth-) 
century missionary evangelism may loom much larger 300 years 
from now. 


SERVICE 


We turn to the two major forms in which late nineteenth- 
century missionary service appeared, namely education and 
medicine. Although neither can be dealt with adequately here, 
a cursory glance is necessary. 


Education 


The great rise of missionary educational institutions coincided 
with the period of growing Western impact on the non-Western 
world. Thousands of bright young non-Westerners eagerly 
sought Western education as the key to personal and national 
advancement. Mission schools provided the desired education. 
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They were flooded with applicants, the majority of whom 
probably were determined to obtain an education and resist 
the Christian faith that brought it to them. 

Two other notable features appeared. First, Protestant mis- 
sionaries were divided between emphasis upon “building the 
Church” or influencing the culture (already in process of revolu- 
tionary modification) with Christian ideals. Regardless, Chris- 
tian education and medicine influenced large numbers of people 
and tended to modify non-Western cultures considerably. In 
this sense, Protestant Christianity had more impact on the 
non-Western world than did Roman Catholicism which was 
much more intent upon “building the Church”. Second, the 
primary aim of Christian education — especially of Christian 
higher education — was variously interpreted from period to 
period and from country to country. This highly important 
and instructive consideration deserves attention, but would 
unduly extend these pages. 

Wherever missionaries settled, schools appeared. They 
served primitive illiterates. Among people of higher civiliza- 
tions, with Japan the notable exception, the great majority of 
Christians came from the outcaste groups and lower strata of 
society. Primary schools enabled them to read the Bible and 
advance in society. Secondary schools and then institutions of 
higher learning followed. To help new Christians in a society 
often hostile to them, vocational, agricultural, teacher training, 
and medical schools came into being as well as schools for the 
deaf, dumb, and blind. Theological schools also emerged. 

By 1910, secondary, teacher training, and theological Prot- 
estant mission schools enrolled nearly 180,000 students in Asia, 
Africa, and Latin America. Moreover, eighty-six institutions 
of college or university grade enrolled more than 8,600 students. 
Three of these schools were in Brazil, three in West Africa, one 
in Madagascar, and the remainder in North Africa and Asia. 
India alone had thirty-seven of these colleges and nearly fifty- 
eight per cent of the students. A related and striking feature 
was the enrolment of women for education. In the non-Western 
world where traditionally women had been thought incapable 
of receiving or unfit for an education, the mission schools in 
educating women furthered the revolutionizing of cultural life. 
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In the latter half of the nineteenth century mission schools 
were an effective way to make known the gospel to non-Chris- 
tian people. They brought many conversions. Yet — and to 
substantiate this would require pages — schools, for the most 
part, were not thought of by missionaries primarily as a device 
for gaining new converts. Schools were to strengthen the life 
of new Christians and to serve without exclusion the non- 
Christian. This witness in service was inseparable from evan- 
gelism, and conversions were inevitable. Always, however, 
Christian schools faced the temptation of becoming something 
other than that for which they were founded. 


Medicine 


The second half of the nineteenth century saw the rise of 
Christian medical missions. There had been a few medical mis- 
sionaries earlier, but not until after 1870 did the missionary 
agencies actively commit themselves to medical missions. After 
that date medical training centres sprang up, hospitals were 
built, and missionary nursing spread. 

The churches’ new knowledge of China, India, Korea, and 
Africa with their millions of impoverished and disease-wracked 
people emphasized anew the whole plight of man. Through 
medical missions the Church rediscovered the unity of the 
physical and spiritual in man and its ministry of healing to the 
whole man. For years there had been a divorce between the 
Christian Church and medicine. Thus in 1900 and even later, 
some missionary agencies viewed medical missions as a pure 
luxury quite removed from the Christian witness of concern 
for all man’s needs. Yet almost from the outset for most people 
(though often from theologically deficient reasons) medical 
missions were their own vindication. 

Missionaries already in the non-Western world, constantly 
appalled by the plight of those among whom they worked, 
their needless suffering and high death-rates, called for the 
first medical missionaries. The early decades were those of the 
simple, often makeshift, hospitals and the miracles of the 
surgeon’s knife. Through these the missionary doctor frequently 
paved the way for other missionaries to follow. In some Muslim 
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areas of the Near East and elsewhere, the medical missionary 
gave the only Christian witness allowed. 

Devoted missionary nurses soon aided the doctors. Kaisers- 
werth, begun by a local pastor in Germany to train nurses for 
parish needs, became a major source-spring for the modern 
nursing profession and for missionary nurses. Here Florence 
Nightingale gained vision and inspiration in 1850, four years 
before the Crimean War. Modern nursing has its source directly 
in the Christian faith, and its introduction to the non-Western 
world came through Christian missions. 

By 1870 missionary nurses were in Africa and Asia, and in 
the latter especially were viewed with mixed feelings and awe. 
Their medical knowledge — though less than the doctor’s — 
was considerable, yet they did the despised work of the outcaste 
or coolie in a spirit of loving care. It is no accident that in 
India until World War II Christian women made up nearly 
one hundred per cent of the nursing corps. 

The mission hospital not only offered healing through 
surgery and medicine, but also to each patient, regardless of 
status or background, it extended loving care and concern. 
For many non-Christians this dimension of treatment, spring- 
ing from Christian compassion, commended the Christian 
hospital even when a nearby government hospital might offer 
more advanced facilities. That has changed little in the inter- 
vening years. 

Christian medical missions pioneered the way in the non- 
Western world in the treatment and care of leprosy and tuber- 
culosis and in the related care of the deaf, dumb, and blind. 
By 1910, more than 1,000 Protestant missionary doctors served 
overseas — one-third of them women. There were 576 hospitals, 
377 of them in China and India, and 1,077 dispensaries, the 
majority of them also in China and India. When the need 
became imperative for medical training institutions of a high 
order, among the first to open were the Women’s Christian 
Medical School at Ludiahana, 1896, and Peking Union Medical 
College, 1906. Others followed. In these and other ways medical 
missions modified cultures and helped to permeate them with 
Christian influences. 
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OTHER FACTORS 


Many other features should be noted, but a few must 
suffice. First, one observes the tremendous influence of the 
Student Christian Movement on missions. The Student Volun- 
teer Movement for Foreign Missions, begun in 1886 in the USA, 
and its British counterpart, begun in 1892, won choice students 
in the universities for overseas service. By 1909 the American 
SVM had been directly responsible for nearly 4,400 university 
graduates — one-third of them women — going overseas. Nearly 
half went to China and India. The World’s Student Christian 
Federation, founded in 1895, furthered this missionary thrust. 

Second, by 1900 the number of missionaries going overseas 
had grown to record volume. The Church Missionary Society’s 
experience was typical. In the first half of the century, it had 
sent out about eight new missionaries yearly. Between 1888 
and 1900 it averaged seventy each year. Third, and helping 
to swell this tide, was another new feature in the century’s 
late decades. Young, unmarried women entered the overseas 
mission in large numbers. By 1909 women made up more 
than half of the Protestant missionary force, and unmarried 
women represented more than one-fourth of the total. 

Fourth, more missions representing more denominations and 
different interpretations of the faith than ever before were 
carrying the gospel overseas. There was a rapid increase in 
“independent”’ and non-denominational missions. In this 
category, and calling itself a ‘‘faith mission”, was the large, ably 
managed, and immensely important China Inland Mission 
founded by Hudson Taylor. 

Fifth, one must note the growing number of examples of 
missionary co-operation in shared endeavours, union institu- 
tions, and comity agreements. There was new concern for the 
Church, its ministry, and its unity. Moreover, missionary 
conferences were establishing a pattern of co-operation that 
contributed to the World Missionary Conference in Edinburgh, 
rgi0, and to the development of missionary and national 
Christian councils a few years later. 
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Finally, one observes that popular references to the impact 
of “liberal theology” in this period, as though this represented 
the all-shaping theological milieu — quite apart from problems 
of definition — may have been overdone. To disentangle the 
skein of theologies that shaped Protestant missions is a complex 
and lengthy job. 

The theology of Hudson Taylor differed sharply from that 
of the socially concerned Timothy Richard, who also worked 
in China. The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and 
the many missionary bodies that grew out of the Oxford Move- 
ment and Anglo-Catholic revivals held theologies markedly 
different from those of Taylor or Richard and the missionaries 
that would rally to each. All three groups would have found 
it difficult fully to understand the deep eschatological motiva- 
tion of many German and Scandinavian missionaries. A 
thorough study-appraisal of the theological motivations and 
influences of this period needs to be done. 


The American Frontier 
and the Protestant Missionary Response 


SYDNEY E. AHLSTROM ! 


In 1492 Pope Alexander VI helped speed a poor and venerable 
Benedictine to his post as bishop of the all but forgotten diocese 
of Gardar on Greenland’. But there is no evidence that this 
monk ever occupied his see or that European contact with the 
original European community on that forbidding shore was 
ever resumed. On the night of October 11, 1492, however, 
Christopher Columbus sighted land in the “‘Indies’”’. He claimed 
his discovery for Spain, planted the cross, and said of the 
natives, “I believe that they would easily be made Christians, as 
it appeared to me that they had no religion’’. The final words 
in his Journal of the first voyage express the hope that the 
enterprise ‘“‘will be a great benefit to Christianity’ 3. His estim- 
ate of Indian susceptibility to evangelism would in due course 
be proven unduly optimistic ; and it would be impolitic for an 
American to say that the discovery of the New World was a 
“great benefit to Christianity’. But one thing is indubitable : 
after 1492 Europe had a new frontier, and would never be 
the same again. The total impact of this, both as exciting 
fact and as manifold experience, would be incalculable. The essay 
which follows treats only some of the leading ways in which 
the fact of the frontier transformed the Protestant missionary 
outlook. 

Spain was not slow in realizing the new fact. There were 
cathedrals, universities, and theological seminaries in Hispanic 
America before either France or England had planted a perma- 
nent colony. In the seventeenth century, however, the pioneer- 
ing of Champlain, the visions of LaSalle, and the solid accom- 
plishments of Count Frontenac did give France at least the 
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conception of an empire which in its grandeur could match 
the Spanish actuality. Jesuits and Recollects, moreover, 
would write one of the great chapters in the history of missionary 
heroism‘. Yet in the vast region between St. Augustine and 
Québec, between Santa Fé and Sault Ste. Marie, the rule of 
both Bourbon and Hapsburg kings would be shadowy and 
their subjects few in number. 

The future of this intermediate ‘‘empire’’ in North America 
lay, oddly enough, with a dozen unpretentious English colonies 
along the Atlantic seaboard?. They were disorganized and 
neglected, of diverse origin and nature ; some of them funda- 
mentally at odds with others, with forms of government ranging 
from anachronistic baronialism to premature republicanism. 
Religiously they contained all the variety of post-Reformation 
Europe. Yet beneath the disorder and diversity lay certain 
unifying concerns which, if not exclusively about “home mis- 
sions’, were almost invariably closely related. 


Church and empire 


The first of these, of course, was simply the challenge of the 
frontier — the Great Frontier, and with it the possibilities for 
commercial expansion and the inevitable competition for 
empire 3. These responses are not mysterious, but in taking 
them for granted we must not overlook their immensely impor- 
tant religious implications. With the accession of Queen 
Elizabeth (1558), England became the chief defender of the 
Reformation cause against Philip II of Spain. After the defeat 
of the Armada twenty years later, this resourceful ruler became 
in many respects the successor to Calvin as a leader of the 
Protestant world+. From this time forward, therefore, it 
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became the task of English churchmen to advance the cause 
of further exploration and colonization of the New Canaan 
that beckoned beyond the sea. No man better symbolizes 
this combined concern than that Puritan churchman and 
imperialist, Richard Hakluyt (1553-1616), whose “‘quiet labors... 
exerted a greater influence on English expansion than the 
deeds of any other single Englishman of the sixteenth century” ?. 
He virtually equated England’s expansion with God’s plan 
for redeeming the world ; and as a geographer, editor, propa- 
gandist, and preacher he advanced this cause. His collection of 
the accounts of the Principal Navigations (1789) became, 
along with Foxe’s Book of Martyrs and the Bible, part of every 
good Englishman’s minimal reading. One of his chief protégés, 
George Abbot, became Archbishop of Canterbury in 1611 
and by no means lost his interest in the frontier thereafter. 
Indeed, as the last English primate who can with justice be 
termed a Puritan, Abbot worked to sharpen England’s resistance 
to Roman Catholic growth in America. The Archbishop’s zeal 
in these matters was kept alive to no small degree by his friend 
and sometime chaplain, Samuel Purchas (1577-1626), a disciple 
of Hakluyt who exceeded his master in evangelistic zeal. His 
vast tome, The Pilgrimage (1613), was read seven times through 
by King James I, and while going through successive editions 
became a major stimulus to English missions”. It was a titil- 
lating and detailed account of the horrors and degradations 
of paganism, including that of North America. In his second 
large work, Purchas His Pilgrimes (1625), a four-volume 
continuation of Hakluyt’s great publishing enterprise, he 
becomes far more explicit in his linking together of missionary, 
colonial, and commercial expansion. 

Purchas also worked for this manifold goal by associating 
with the Virginia Company which established the first permanent 
English colony at Jamestown in 1607. He was a friend of Sir 
Edwin Sandys, the Company’s leader during the earlier years, 
and both men did their part to deepen the religious motives of 
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the Company’s work. In this they were aided by a long succes- 
sion of distinguished English divines who addressed its stock- 
holders and advertised the colony’s holy (and yet imperial) 
mission. Among these preachers was the poet and Dean of 
St. Paul’s, John Donne, who spoke of the struggling colony in 
beautiful, prophetic prose : 


You shall have made this Iland, which is but as the 
Suburbs of the old world, a Bridge, a Gallery to the new ; 
to ioyne all to that world that shall never grow old, the 
Kingdome of heaven. You shall adde persons to this King- 
dome, and to the Kingdome of heaven, and adde names 
to the Bookes of our Chronicles, and to the Booke of Life +. 


One can read into Donne’s words a vision of a continental 
empire in America, but in the strictest sense the entertainment 
of that potentiality was to be reserved for later generations of 
Englishmen who had seen Spain’s decay and the rout of France. 


“Protestant Crusade” 


The more immediate theme, on which the changes were 
rung in churches, counting-houses, and halls of state was that 
there was a Western Canaan reserved for British exploitation 
and Protestant truth, and consequently that it must be kept 
forever out of Roman hands. This anti-Catholic spirit would 
not die soon! As late as 1898 it would help arouse American 
enthusiasm for the Spanish-American War and the liberation 
of “our little brown brothers for whom Christ also died’’. During 
the three intervening centuries the same rationale was always 
near the surface. During the nineteenth century it was a vital 
factor in stimulating Protestant co-operation in missions and 
a powerful inducement to American Protestantism’s tendency 
towards revivalistic practice and simplified “evangelical” 
theology. Perhaps it reached its ugliest proportions in the 
1830’s when Roman Catholic immigration combined with other 
factors to inspire a veritable “Protestant Crusade’, in which 
Lyman Beecher’s widely read Plea for the West (1835) was a 
major and typical document. From the days of Hakluyt on, 


t Quoted, WRIGHT, op. ctié., p. III. 
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rivalry with Spain and France combined with the fervent and 
dogmatic “anti-popery” of the Puritans to become a major 
stimulus to American home missions ?. 


Missions to the Indians 


Yet the frontier which confronted Great Britain in 1600, 
like the vast untamed wilderness which an independent United 
States entertained after 1783, had other far more positive 
influences on home mission thinking. From the start the frontier 
involved the American Indian ; and Spanish or French mission- 
aries were by no means alone in responding to the fact. Of all 
the early ““American”’ apostles to the Indian, John Eliot of the 
Massachusetts Bay Colony is best known, and copies of his 
translation of the New Testament into the Algonquin language 
have long been much prized by rare-book collectors 7. But he 
was not the first Indian missionary in the colonies, and even 
in Puritan circles he was far from alone. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in New England was chartered by 
Parliament in 1649, and it continued to support work among 
the Indians for over two centuries?. It was providing part 
of the support for America’s greatest Christian theologian, 
Jonathan Edwards, during the final eight years of his life 
which he spent in a frontier Massachusetts parish with an 
attached Indian mission. Edwards’s greatest spiritual hero, 
David Brainard, was likewise an Indian missionary. The details 
cannot be supplied here, but the Puritan attitude to the Indians 
(despite a propensity to liken their total experience to that 
of the Children of Israel) is by no means summed up in the 
parallels they on occasion drew between the American savages 
and the Canaanites 4. 

Outside of New England there were still other pioneers of 
Indian missions who exemplify the common concern. Alexander 


t See Ray A. Bittincton, The Protestant Crusade (Rinehart, New York, 
1938). 
‘i. ’ See S. E. Morison, Builders of the Bay Colony (Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 
1930) and C. Brats, John Eliot (Messner, New York, 1957). 

3 See K. S. Latourette, History of the Expansion of Christianity (Harpers, 
New York, 1939), Vol. III, pp. 218-221. 

4 W. WALKER, History of the Congregational Churches in the United States 
(American Church History Series, Vol. III, 1894), passim. 
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Whitaker in Virginia was already sending forth Good News from 
Virginia in 1613, and most of his work was conducted in a 
parish which was on the frontier even by American standards. 
His plans for an “Indian college’”’ were unfulfilled in his time 
but their very conception indicates a typical concern*. A 
few years later the Rev. John Campanius in New Sweden on the 
Delaware River would be pursuing a similar objective, and 
to further his labours he translated Luther’s Catechism into 
the language of the Delawares (published 1696) *. In 1642 
John Megapolensis began his work among the Mohawk Indians 
in New Netherlands ; and though he is most often remembered 
for his rescue of the Jesuit martyr, Father Jogues, he has been 
described with some justice as “‘the first Protestant missionary 
to the Indians, even preceding John Eliot’ 3. It may be 
difficult to decide whether an apostle to the Indians is engaged 
in “home” or “foreign’’ missions, but there is no doubt that 
the frontier made this challenge inescapable and that the 
churches took it seriously, even though the steady expansion 
of the American population made displacement and conflict 
rather than evangelism the dominant feature of inter-racial 
relations *+. In any event, the opening of Europe’s Great 
Frontier inaugurates the modern phase of Christian missions 
to “foreign parts’’. 


Missions to “‘Satan’s western domain’ 


Another persistent result of the frontier challenge has been 
the widespread and well-supported conviction that life on the 
rim of civilization was invariably threatened and usually 
accompanied by a relapse into barbarism, paganism, or, at 


t W. W. Manross, History of the American Episcopal Church (Morehouse- 
Gorham, New York, 1950). 

2 Cf. AMANDUS JOHNSON, The Swedish Settlements on the Delaware (Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania Press, 1911). 

3 E. T. Corwin, The Reformed Church, Dutch (American Church History 
Series; Voli» VILLE, 1895)) pn 372 

4 The primary fact in the differing relations and attitudes towards the 
Indians is the relative sparseness of Spanish and French settlement as against 
the immensely greater population density in the ‘‘“American’”’ colonies and the 
Western areas successively brought under cultivation. This contrast does 
not exhaust the subject, however. 
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least, religious irresponsibility and moral licence. Of course, 
more than one image of the frontier has been prevalent in 
American history ; as myth and symbol the West has served 
many purposes '. Romantics longing for an undefiled wilderness, 
economic opportunists, nationalistic politicians, champions 
of the agrarian life, social theorists in need of a “‘safety valve” 
— each has seen the West as a guarantee of his hopes. Frederick 
Jackson Turner saw the frontier as the veritable birth-place 
of all that was authentically American and by implication of 
all that was greatest about American democracy?. For church- 
men, however, the vision (or nightmare !) of the frontier as a 
threat to civilized values and traditional mores has always been 
prominent. The Quaker father, George Fox, sensed this in 
his travels through the country in the 1670’s. Thomas Bray 
(1658-1730) was another great organizer who was inspired by 
a combination of catechetical passion and earnest concern 
for unchurched Englishmen in all “foreign parts’? but partic- 
ularly America. Monuments to his efforts are the Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge (SPCK) and its famous daugh- 
ter, the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel (SPG), which 
only recently celebrated its 250th anniversary as the chief 
missionary arm of the Church of England 3. 

The barbarizing effect of the frontier came to be most 
acutely realized in the Puritan “Bible Commonwealths” of 
New England where the standards of Christian observance 
were rigorous and the effects of estrangement more obvious. 
The response in this region was to apply the ancient “‘parish 
system’”’ with vigour, and to require expansion into new lands to 
be preceded by the organization of “towns’’ with specific legal 
and financial provision for sustaining the Church and continuing 
Christian instruction for all settlers+. Through such measures 


t Henry N. Smitu’s Virgin Land : The American West as Symbol and Myth 
(Harvard University Press, 1950) is an invaluable study. 

2 G. R. Taytor, The Turner Thesis (D.C. Heath, Boston, 1949) reprints 
Turner’s famous 1893 essay on ‘“‘The Significance of the Frontier’’ and surveys 
the ensuing literature. 

3 See H. P. Tuomprson, Thomas Bray (SPCK, London, 1954). 

4 See T. J. WERTENBAKER, The Puritan Oligarchy (Scribners, New York, 
1947), chap. II, and L. K. Maruews, The Expansion of New England 
(Houghton, Mifflin, Boston, 1909). 
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it was hoped that westward expansion could be accomplished 
in so orderly a manner that “home missions”, properly speaking, 
would be unnecessary. The laws were often evaded, however, 
and pioneers were very soon living far beyond organized parishes 
— even in New England. To amend this situation, the earliest 
American societies for domestic evangelism were formed’. 
In other parts of the country the tendency was far more 
drastic. But the underlying conviction remained. Churchmen 
were sure that the frontier brought out the worst in men and 
women alike ; profanation, licentiousness, and intemperance were 
seen as its fruits. A Christian campaign was called for. And 
the early nineteenth century renewal of evangelical zeal soon 
brought forth a great assault on Satan’s western domain ?. 


The Church’s ‘“‘second chance’ 


The final and most impelling impetus given by the frontier 
to American home missions was emphatically neither a night- 
mare nor a materialistic political design. Perhaps it did have 
“imperialistic” implications 3, but chiefly it was a golden dream 
of a Christian America. This dream had less to do with people 
— either white or red — than with unbelievably vast expanses 
of land: the West itself seen as a setting for future homes, 
farms, towns, and cities. This vision of continental America 
as a Protestant and democratic Utopia rises first in the minds 
of the generation of Benjamin Franklin. For America’s “‘revo- 
lutionary generation” and its Founding Fathers, moreover, the 
Enlightenment naturally brought with it not only a consider- 
able secularization of the “heavenly city’, but also a large 
infusion of optimism‘*. The idea of progress took firm root 
in the churches ; and along with it arose a lively conception 


t See WALKER, op. cit. 

2 See the essay by Professor HANpy in this issue of The Student World ; 
also C. B. GoopyKoontz, Home Missions on the American Frontier (Caxton, 
Caldwell, Idaho, 1939). 

‘ See A. K. WEINBERG, Manifest Destiny (Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 
1935). 

4 See C. L. Becker’s The Heavenly City of the Eighteenth-Century Phi- 
losophers (Yale University Press, 1932), and any number of other works on 
the Age of Reason, notably, for present purposes, G. R. Cracc, From Puritan- 
ism to the Age of Reason (Cambridge University Press, 1950). 
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of the American as a veritable ““New Adam ”’, sinless and inno- 
cent, with only the future to think about '. 

With the great turn-of-century revivals (1799 ff.) these ideas 
got an evangelical baptism, and the splendid expanses of the 
continent were increasingly seen as the Church’s great second 
chance. The home missionaries and their many allies are bear- 
ers of the Promise. Ecclesia plantanda! This rationale for mis- 
sions more than any other bears the stamp ‘“‘Made in America’’?. 

The Church in the United States has been inspired — and 
at times disheartened —by many other factors than the 
frontier, and “missions thinking’ has had many other foci. 
But during the long period between Europe’s momentous 
discovery that it had a New World to conquer and the full 
awakening of the American’s own sense of “‘manifest destiny”’ 
(indeed, for many decades after that spirit awoke), the positive 
effect of the frontier challenge could be observed. It sharpened 
rivalries with Roman Catholic powers and in America heighten- 
ed Evangelical-Roman tensions. Under Elizabeth it stirred 
the zeal of British Protestants, and under the Stuarts restored 
the flagging hopes of Puritans. The confrontation with the 
“uncivilized’”’ American Indian aroused a new sense of “‘internal’”’ 
foreign missions. The wilderness threat to the civilized inherit- 
ance of white men spurred church extension and revivalism. 
Above all, the known fact of vast lands beyond the sea aroused 
an English vision of a Protestant empire, just as in later years 
the virgin wilderness beyond the mountains aroused American 
dreams of a Christian republic. The challenge of the frontier, for 
better and for worse, has put its mark on American Christianity. 


1 See R. W. B. Lewis, The American Adam (Chicago University Press, 
1955), A. A. Exircu, The Idea of Progress in America, 1815-1860 (Columbia 
University Press, New York, 1944), and Lewis Mumrorp, The Golden Day 
(1926 ; reprint, Beacon Press, Boston). 

2 To make the historical statement is not, of course, to applaud the ra- 
tionale, nor have all Americans applauded it in the past. Cf. H. RicHarp 
Nresuur, The Kingdom of God in America (1937 ; reprint, Harper Torchbooks, 
New York) and Timotuy L. Smitu, Revivalism and Social Reform (Abingdon 
Press, Nashville, 1957). 

3 In this essay I discuss chiefly the subjective force of the fact of the 
frontier. The long-term effects of the frontier experience and the westward 
movement on the churches are only incidentally considered. On this vast 
topic see P. G. Mopx, The Frontier Spirit in American Christianity (Macmillan, 
New York, 1923), the many works of W. W. Sweet, and most recently R. E. 
OsBorn, The Spirit of American Christianity (Harpers, New York, 1958), 
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Home Missions in the United States of America 


RoBertT T. HANDY? 


The last quarter of the eighteenth century was a difficult 
one for the American churches. In this period of the Revolution 
and the drafting of the Constitution, military and political 
issues often diverted men’s attention from spiritual concerns. 
The philosophy of the Enlightenment had a wide appeal in the 
revolutionary epoch ; the intellectual and cultural atmosphere 
was cool to revealed religion. 

In these trying years, however, there arose in the churches 
a renewal current which was to undergird the great missionary 
drive of American Protestantism in the nineteenth century. 
The organized home missions movement was one of the prin- 
cipal aspects of that spiritual awakening. The currents of 
religious revival began to flow in the 1790’s both in the New 
England and in the southern states ; by 1800 what has often 
been called the “Second Great Awakening’’ was in full course. 
Its forms varied greatly from the intense but restrained revivals 
in the eastern colleges to the exuberant emotionalism of the 
frontier camp meetings, but everywhere it sought to win new 
converts for the faith, to bring new life to the churches, and 
to defeat the threatening forces of “infidelity’’. 

This significant awakening was deeply missionary-minded. 
Its roots lay in the pietistic and evangelical movements of the 
eighteenth century. Its leaders were sincerely convinced that 
souls not saved would be lost in hell’s fire. This revival was 
supported by many who felt that they had been ‘‘saved for 
service’? — and what better service was there than to seek 
the salvation of others ? The missionary concern was further 
stimulated by the great interest in biblical prophecy which 
swept the Protestant world of the time. There was a general 


t Professor of Church History, Union Theological Seminary, New York 
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expectancy that the millenium was soon to come, and therefore 
that Christians ought to redouble their efforts to evangelize 
the world, and to prepare the way of the Lord. 

The missionary impulse also had another ingredient of 
a different sort. It was seen as a crusade for Christian culture 
and civilization. Protestants in the older settlements feared 
the barbarism of the West and the paganism of ‘‘heathen”’ 
lands, and hoped to bring to them the benefits of Christian 
ways and institutions. Finally, missionary thinkers believed 
that it was necessary to counter the threat of Roman Catholicism 
with strong and effective Protestant missions. 


Voluntary societies 


The missionary mind at the dawn of the nineteenth century 
did not draw sharp distinctions between “home” and “‘foreign’’ 
missions. The differentiation arose largely out of functional 
considerations. The revivalistic, evangelical interpretation 
of Christianity which was so strong in the American Protes- 
tantism of that period emphasized the salvation of individuals, 
but was not deeply concerned about the nature of the Church. 
It focused on the doctrine of conversion, but often neglected 
the doctrine of the Church. This strong individualist bent was 
one of the reasons why awakening leaders found it appropriate 
to organize voluntary societies for accomplishing specific 
tasks. Societies for the promotion of missions, the circulation 
of the Scriptures, the publication of religious tracts, the evan- 
gelizing of some given group, the founding of educational 
institutions, and the promotion of moral and social reform 
were organized. Some of these societies were non-denominational 
in character, seeking the support of evangelical Protestants 
of various heritages; many more were denominational in 
character, though often not directly under the control of the 
communion which they served. It was common for such societies 
to be formed first at local level, and then for many such groups 
to merge at state and finally at national level. Some of the 
large national voluntary societies were organized to promote 
overseas missions especially, while others were formed to 
advance missions at home, chiefly in the West. 
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“Church extension” 


A pioneer figure in the development of organized home 
missions was Samuel J. Mills (1783-1818). Disappointed at 
not being able himself to serve on a foreign field, he went on 
extensive missionary tours into the frontier regions of his 
own country, returning to the older churches with such startling 
messages of need that soon the West was dotted with home 
missions stations. Thus the first great focus of organized home 
missions was on the West; its major concern was “church 
extension” — the founding of churches in new communities. 

Early home missions reflected the characteristic strengths 
and weaknesses of the American Protestantism of the time. 
It has been aptly said that “the home missionary movement 
was the resultant of many forces: Christian idealism, denom- 
inational rivalries, humanitarianism, nationalism, and enlighten- 
ed self-interest all had their effect in producing and directing 
a movement to mould the West according to orthodox Protestant 
standards” *. As a movement for planting churches, it was 
very effective. One student of home missions estimated some 
years ago that four-fifths of the evangelical churches of the 
land were of home missionary origin?. Unquestionably, the 
movement set its impress on the life of the growing nation. 
A prominent historian of American thought has stated that 
“the home missionary movement was to influence profoundly 
American intellectual development”’ 3. 


Diversification 


An oft-noted characteristic of the American evangelical 
Protestantism of the nineteenth century was its tendency to 
proliferate new organizational forms. Typically, nineteenth- 
century missionary thinking concluded that it was best to 
form new societies to meet new challenges as they emerged. 
Therefore, a given denomination could find itself with a number 


1 CoLIn B. GoopyKoontz, Home Missions on the American Frontier 
(Caxton Printers, Caldwell, Idaho, 1939), p. 39. 

2 HenrRY BEETs, The Christian Reformed Church in North America (Eastern 
Avenue Bookstore, Grand Rapids, Michigan, 1923), p. 151. 

3 MERLE CurtI, The Growth of American Thought (Harper and Brothers, 
New York, 1943), p. 261. 
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of societies, each dealing with a part of the missionary effort. 
This trend towards diversification was intensified by the resurg- 
ence of denominational consciousness in the later decades 
of the century. Some of the societies that had originally had 
unitive intent lost much of their general support and in effect 
became the agency of one denomination (the American Home 
Missionary Society, for example, became largely a Congre- 
gational affair). This organizational diversity was further 
complicated in the last three decades of the century by the 
rise of the women’s home missionary societies. Church women 
had long been deeply interested in domestic missions, and had 
set up many local and state organizations of their own. As 
part of the general drive for “‘women’s rights’, the women 
of many denominations formed their own national home mission 
societies. 


From the beginning, home missionaries had felt some sense 
of responsibility for particular minority groups in the population. 
Work among American Indians was a part of the home missions 
effort from the start. It fitted in well with the focus on the 
frontier. Samuel Worcester, Jason Lee, Marcus Whitman, and 
Thomas Williamson were but a few of those who brought the 
gospel to the Indians*. During the course of the century, 
however, home missionary thinking made an ever-larger place 
for the minority groups of the land, and this was soon reflec- 
ted in specific programs of outreach among Negroes, Eskimos, 
Mormons, Orientals, Mexicans, European immigrants, and Jews. 
Thus home missions became the cutting edge of Protestant- 
ism’s approach to minority groups. 

As the country swiftly grew in size and complexity, so did 
home missions. As the tides of European immigration rose 
precipitously in the later nineteenth century, a greater portion 
of home missions thought and interest began to be directed 
to them. In the 1880’s, many societies formed foreign depart- 
ments to reach out to win the strangers in the land ; their focus 
was naturally in the eastern cities rather than on the western 


t Cf. HERMANN N. Morse, Toward a Christian America : The Contribution 
of Home Missions (Council of Women for Home Missions and Missionary 
Education Movement, New York, 1935), Chapter II. 
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frontier. Indeed, the rapid growth of the cities in post-Civil 
War America forced Protestants to recognize that evangel- 
ization was as much needed in them as in the West. A pioneer 
sociologist of American religion once noted that urbanization 
brought to the Church “the greatest inner revolution it has 
ever known’”’!. Quite naturally, home missions early felt 
the force of the change. However, predominantly middle-class 
and rural in orientation, the Church only slowly and perhaps 
never with great effectiveness faced the missionary situation of 
the mushrooming cities. 


The challenge of the city 


The challenge of the revolutionary changes in late nineteenth- 
century American life for home missions was powerfully present- 
ed in 1885 in a startling book by Josiah Strong (1847-1916). 
Strong listed seven perils confronting American life: immigration, 
Romanism, Mormonism, intemperance, socialism, wealth, and 
—the city. The city, he declared, was the focus of the many 
evils ; here they were concentrated. Strong insisted that “the 
dangerous elements of our civilization are each multiplied and 
all concentered in the city’ ?. 

Soon other voices joined Strong’s in awaking the churches 
to the new urban challenge, but the response was slow. When 
the historian of nineteenth-century home missions came to 
summarize what home missions had accomplished in the city 
by the century’s end, he could scarcely claim much : 


The author makes no claim to prophetic gifts, but he 
believes that organized home missions will not always turn 
a deaf ear to the bitter cry of the city and pass by on the 
other side. The boast has been that for a hundred years it 
has followed the people ; then it must seek them within the 
city gate... The hostile forces that threaten the future of 
America are not just where they were in 1798, in the new 


t H. Paut Dovetass, ‘Religion — The Protestant Faiths’, in America 
Now : An Inquiry into Civilization in the United States (Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
New York, 1938), ed. by Harold E. Stearns, p. 514. 

2 JOSIAH STRONG, Our Country : Its Possible Future and Its Present Crisis 
(The American Home Missionary Society, New York, 1885), p. 133. 
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settlements of the West. They camp today in solid city 
wards: they are intrenched behind miles of tenement 
blocks '. 


“The new home missions” 


But even as he wrote, mission thinkers were developing 
what was called ‘‘the new home missions”. The disappearance 
of the frontier line, the great influx of immigrants, and the rapid 
progress of urbanization provided such a radically new context 
for home missions that a new definition was needed. In the 
first decade of the twentieth century, this new understanding 
was largely accepted. There were three main features in the new 
home missions. 

First, there was an emphasis on the “‘intensive’’ aspects of 
home missionary effort. Nineteenth-century domestic missions 
had been largely “‘extensive’. The effort had been largely 
on sowing the seed, on occupying territory, on planting churches. 
But some of the seed had fallen by the wayside, and some 
had fallen on stony soil. As mission strategists took stock at 
the turn of the century, they had to admit that some places 
had been overlooked while others had been overworked. They 
found that in some sections the work was pitifully inadequate. 
They recognized that henceforth home missions would have 
to be more intensive than extensive, it would have to be more 
intelligently planned and more carefully supervised. The 
young discipline of sociology supplied the useful techniques 
of the social survey, which the leaders of the new home missions 
found most useful in their work. The prestige of science was 
high in the culture of the time, and this use of social science 
methods came to be standard practice in home missions plan- 
ning. As the intensive aspects of home missions were stressed, 
there was an accompanying tendency for the denominations 
to bring their various home mission societies together under 
one or two general boards, each with a number of specialized 
departments. Specialization was a partner of intensification. 


t JoszpH B. CrarK, Leavening the Nation : The Story of American Home 
Missions (Baker and Taylor Co., New York, 1903), p. 280. 
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Second, the new approach was significantly influenced by the 
rise of social Christianity. In the period from 18go to 1915, the 
“progressive era’ when the “‘social question” was under general 
discussion, the social interpretation of Christianity rose to 
great prominence. Under the leadership of such men as Josiah 
Strong, Washington Gladden, and Walter Rauschenbusch, the 
liberal ‘‘social gospel’? movement won many followers. Home 
missions representatives, responsible for the evangelization 
of the urban masses and minorities, were often especially 
attracted to the social gospel. To be sure, a few strenuously 
resisted the new trends and clung to the earlier individualistic 
and “‘spiritual’’ approaches, but the prevailing views insisted 
that evangelical zeal and social concern were complementary. 

The third aspect of the redefinition of home missions was 
that of co-operation. During most of the nineteenth century, 
the missionary opportunity had been so vast and denominational 
consciousness so high that there had been little need or thought 
of co-operation between the churches to avoid duplication or 
overlapping of effort. But as home missions became more 
intensive, the need for co-operation between the many home 
missions agencies was more strongly felt. This desire was 
further strengthened by growing general interest in church 
unity. Such non-denominational associations as the Evangelical 
Alliance (of which the American Branch was formed in 1867, 
and over which Josiah Strong presided as general secretary), 
the Student Volunteer Movement (1886), and the World’s 
Student Christian Federation (1895) helped to stir interest in 
inter-church co-operation. The first significant beginning of 
permanent official interdenominational co-operation on a 
national scale came with the gathering of the representatives 
of the foreign mission societies of the United States and Canada 
in 1893. Out of this grew the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America. The impact of the co-operative trend on home 
missions was a little slower, but in 1908 both the Home Missions 
Council and the Council of Women for Home Missions were 
formed. These were councils of home missions leaders who did 
not question the denominational system but who hoped to 
draw the churches into closer co-operation in the effort “‘to make 
America a Christian nation”. This was a co-operative rather 
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than an ecumenical emphasis, though it was to contribute 
significantly to the growth of the ecumenical spirit '. 


Double tension 


Beneath the surface of home missions thinking at the begin- 
ning of the twentieth century was a double tension. Home 
missions in the previous century had been predominantly 
conservative, evangelical, and Bible-centred in tone. In the 
latter part of the century, however, liberal theological trends 
which emphasized the place of human reason, often at the 
cost of an emphasis on divine revelation, proved attractive 
to many missionary workers. Most of the liberals in missions 
were clearly “evangelical liberals’’ who emphasized the centrality 
of Christ, though they often understood him more as a great 
teacher and example than as a divine Saviour. It was they 
who were especially drawn to the social gospel. These men 
did their work side by side with those who clung to the older 
theological patterns, and inevitably tension arose between the 
two groups. 

The other tension was of a quite different type. There 
were many who shared in the prevailing mood of optimistic 
confidence in the future. The belief in progress, then so general, 
strengthened a somewhat Utopian expectancy that the Kingdom 
of God would soon become a victorious reality in history. But 
this mood was paralleled by another quite different. The 
nineteenth century had been a Protestant century; many 
began to sense that twentieth-century conditions were going 
to be much more difficult for Protestant effort. In short, there 
was a feeling that the great hope of Christianizing America 
had not gotten very far, and that a reversal was ahead. As one 
veteran missionary leader put it, “The church is encountering 
an increasingly strenuous struggle for its own existence in 
broad sections of our own land. Its work abroad is being undone 
by its shortcomings at home; and in some sections of our own 
American life its existence in the community is a negligible 


i The development after rgr1o lies beyond the scope of this essay ; it is 
discussed in the author’s We Witness Together : A History of Cooperative Home 
Missions (Friendship Press, New York, 1956). 
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factor, or next to it.’”’' On the one side, optimistic confidence ; 
on the other, a realization that Protestantism was losing ground 
in industrialized and urbanized America — this was a tension 
that plagued home missionary thought. 

There seemed to be a way around these tensions, however — 
the familiar highroad of the crusade. In a crusade for the 
Kingdom of God, liberals and conservatives — evangelicals 
all — could work side by side, overlooking their differences in 
common effort. In a crusade, home missionaries could turn 
their hopes against their fears, and rise to the challenges and 
difficulties of the new century. So the new home missions, like 
the old, faced its century in a crusading mood. The old had set 
out to extend Christian faith across a growing nation, and had 
indeed done much to plant churches from coast to coast. The 
new home missions found its most challenging frontiers in the 
city, but by intensive effort, social concern, and a co-operative 
spirit, it continued in a crusading spirit to seek America for 
Christ. 


1 JosrepH E. McAFEE, Missions Striking Home : A Group of Addresses 
on a Phase of the Missionary Enterprise (Fleming H. Revell Co., New York, 1908), 
D2. 


Protestant Mission in Latin America Today 


SHERWOOD REISNER ! 


Any attempt to discuss Latin America as a single unit is 
dangerous, because there is so much contrast and diversity 
among the many nations. But as background for a presentation 
of the Evangelical mission in these nations, some unifying 
factors can be mentioned. All share the Hispanic culture, 
some to a greater, others to a lesser degree. Almost all speak 
an Hispanic language, either Spanish or Portuguese. All are 
located geographically in the new world to the south of the 
United States of America. And for all in the colonial period 
of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries religious 
liberty was unknown. The Inquisition or its spirit reigned 
supreme. Roman Catholicism was a monopoly religion. All 
competitors were exterminated promptly. This situation began 
to change in the nineteenth century as the colonial period gave 
way to the period of independence and political democracy. 
Religious liberty followed the political events, and the Evange- 
lical mission began its work. Its fruits came quickly, and 
in the twentieth century further multiplied. Many questions 
can be asked about this movement. What were its main charac- 
teristics ? What are its problems ? How do its methods com- 
pare with those of colonial Roman Catholicism in the earlier 
centuries ? 

The development of the Evangelical movement in Latin 
America today has become as complex as the culture of the 
area itself. Some generalizations are possible but even these are 
subject to severe questioning. It is quite proper to observe 
that the Evangelical churches have become indigenous. On the 
other hand, some of the clearest cases of paternalism are to 
be found in Latin America. The most rapidly growing groups 
are the Pentecostal family of churches. In contrast, some of 
the older denominations in some areas have shown no significant 


1 President of Presbyterian Pan American School, Kingsville, Texas, 
U.S.A., and formerly a missionary in Mexico. 
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growth for more than half a century. Heroic efforts, and even 
martyrdom, to reach primitive Indian groups have caught the 
public imagination in the sending countries. Yet these groups 
have a dubious cultural future, with either extinction or ab- 
sorption into the prevailing culture. In the early days, the 
school was the characteristic mission institution. Nevertheless, 
today the backbone of the Evangelical Church is found among 
poorer, less-educated classes. No single over-all program or 
policy has ever united the work of Evangelical groups, and 
attempts to improve such united efforts have been known to 
result in lasting bitterness and disharmony. Truly Latin Amer- 
ican Evangelical missions present a picture of confusion, but 
never of defeat. It is a movement, in the words of the poet 
Auden, which is “awkward and alive’. 


The rise of national churches 


The greatest single fact is the rise of the national church. 
In at least one country (Mexico), the Church came into being in 
advance of the coming of the missionary. This was the working 
of the Holy Spirit in the hearts of groups of men who had 
secured copies of the Bible and were reading them. The earliest 
missionary documents from the north of Mexico speak of 
“adopting” churches rather than ‘establishing’ churches. 

It must be affirmed that Evangelical Christianity found fer- 
tile soil in Latin America with the coming of independence and 
the birth of religious liberty. Although the first foreign mis- 
sionaries faithfully imitated the church program and _ insti- 
tutions of their own lands and cultures, their first aim was 
always the creation of an indigenous clergy. Often in the 
early days former Roman Catholic priests would become the 
first ministers. Many of these early ministers were men of 
great stature. In contrast, Roman Catholicism in the colonial 
period gave little encouragement to the creation of a native 
clergy. Not until the twentieth century did the Roman clergy 
become indigenous to any large extent, and even today after 
more than four centuries, large numbers of priests come from 
foreign countries to Latin America. Most of these come from 
Europe, but some come from the United States ! 
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The greatest number of Evangelical missionaries and the 
greatest financial resources for institutional work in Latin 
America have come from the United States. At first this was 
partly due to a sort of Pan American enthusiasm. Old New 
England, New York, and Philadelphia had a great inclination 
to new world solidarity. However, with the turn of the century 
and the great outburst of interest for missions in non-Christian 
and non-American lands, Latin American mission groups in 
the United States took second place. There was consider- 
able question as to whether these missions belonged in the 
modern missionary movement at all. This question was even 
more strongly raised in Europe. Not until the Panama Confe- 
rence of 1916, was the battle for recognition gained. However, 
this victory had its drawbacks. The policies and programs of the 
mission boards, developed for the non-American and non-Chris- 
tian world, were carried forward without question in Latin 
America. This resulted in some severe disabilities and also in 
the failure to develop program and strategy adequate for the 
new world. In a sense, persistent paternalism has survived 
among mission groups in Latin America because of the given 
board’s policy in other lands. In Mexico, for example, the 
great moment for nationalism came with the profound changes 
of the revolution of 1g11. This was the strategic moment to 
watch the younger churches come of age. But the Cincinnati 
Plan made to govern post-revolutionary strategy in Mexico 
failed to grasp this fact. Almost fifty years later, some missions 
are still trying to operate on a pre-revolutionary basis. 


Weaknesses of the national churches 


Whatever strengths or weaknesses there may have been 
in mission programs, the great fact to be remembered is still 
the growth of the national church. Evangelical Christianity 
came of age in the first half of the twentieth century. With its 
early developed indigenous leadership, and carried by, even sti- 
mulating, the tides of nationalism, the national church rather 
than the foreign mission holds the centre of the stage today. 
Happily most missionary groups rejoice in this. The first 
truly national church rose in Brazil, then Mexico and Argentina, 
and now all over Latin America. Exact dates are hard to fix 
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and situations have varied greatly from one country to another. 
The establishment of these national churches offers real reason 
for rejoicing, but this rejoicing must be tempered by certain 
sobering facts. Latin American churches are still too dependent 
upon foreign resources. Moreover they have not been able to 
change and revise out-of-date methods and institutions. Final- 
ly, they are too dependent upon a “‘translated”’ religious heritage 
and culture. Let us examine these three weaknesses in order. 

Foreign resources often play a large hand in churches that 
give every appearance of robust national health. This is partic- 
ularly true in the field of institutions, schools, hospitals, and 
even seminaries. This is not necessarily bad. If these institu- 
tions are really needed, and can exist in no other way, it is 
well and good. But in many cases there is financial and personnel 
potential that is never called upon because the foreign resource 
is so readily available. Men of means and men of parts are 
drifting away from the churches because there is nothing big 
enough to challenge them. All is being paid for by the foreign 
mission and staffed by fraternal workers from abroad. Steward- 
ship is just beginning in many Latin American churches. It 
will have to be the great development of the second half of 
the twentieth century or the national churches will wither 
away as tender shoots. In the development of a national church, 
its Own resources are as much better than foreign resources 
as rain is than irrigation water. Irrigation will keep them 
alive, but it will never give them the growth to cover the land. 

In the second place, there is a great reticence to seek for new 
tactics. Most Evangelical churches have long lived unto them- 
selves as if the outside world did not exist. In the Sunday 
schools the same bells, prayers, quarterlies, offerings of grati- 
tude prevail today as in 1876. In this sense there are no more 
conservative churches on earth. Most of the standard denomi- 
national churches in the United States find their counter- 
parts in Latin America more zealous and faithful in almost 
every expression of denominational life. In general the church 
programs for evangelism, education, and stewardship carry 
forward from the nineteenth century with little change. Great 
changes appear to be in the offing, and the continued growth 
and life of the national churches will depend upon it. What 
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forms this may take remains to be seen. It seems certain that 
methods will have to become much more responsive to national 
cultures. But the greater problem is that of institutions. Early 
mission schools had a profound influence on national lives. 
They were schools with prestige and with English. The latter 
was more important to many old families than their traditional 
religion. Mission schools were often the very best schools and 
always among the best. Today they are finding it hard to 
keep up, and either they are being lost to the church, or they 
are becoming less important. In many countries government 
regulations are so severe that these schools can differ little 
from government schools. Mostly they are far too expensive 
and intricate for the national church to take on. Often they 
are far removed from the life of the local church. More and 
more church people ask, “Do we really need this school as it 
is ?”’ The same goes for hospitals, except that these can often 
become quite profitable in Latin America and so are not neces- 
sarily financial burdens. The one institution that is needed is 
some kind of seminary to train a ministry. Without this, no 
church can survive and grow. 

However, the greatest problem is the translated religious 
heritage. A great many Evangelical books in Latin America 
are translated from English. There have been some great 
hymn writers and great translators, but the greater number 
of hymns are translated and poorly translated. The average 
sermon from the pulpit will draw most of its illustrations from 
other Evangelical cultures. Very few preachers can really 
draw upon Hispanic resources for their material. The poets, 
the writers of prose, the mystics, and even the Hispanic reformers 
are largely a distant and unclaimed heritage. Except for 
Brazil, there is only a small body of Evangelical literature to 
draw upon. The quality of periodical publication is usually 
low. For a church that is coming of age, the paucity of native 
Evangelical culture and heritage represents a critical problem. 


Methods of Evangelicalism and Roman Catholicism 

A comparison of the methods of Evangelical Christianity 
in the nineteenth and twentieth centuries with those of Roman 
Catholicism in the sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
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centuries is instructive. For this section we shall exclude 
Brazil whose situation was a little different, and discuss only 
the Spanish colonies. The Roman Catholic mission in the 
new world was the agency of the Spanish crown under royal 
patronage. The king had vast powers over the church. He saw 
to the building of churches, the appointment and support of 
the clergy. The mission was a part of the crown’s strategy 
for conquest and dominion. It became the characteristic 
frontier institution. On the other hand, Evangelical missions 
have usually been a source of embarrassment to their respective 
governments. Liberal statesmen will see to their civil rights 
under the principles of religious freedom. Some may even 
echo the sentiment of the great Benito Juarez who said : “Upon 
the development of Protestantism largely depends the future 
happiness of our country.’”’* But there has never been any 
identification of Church and state, and the Evangelical move- 
ment has never asked for special favours from the government 
and has rejoiced whenever it could obtain a measure of reli- 
gious freedom. It was never, and is not now, an instrument of 
anybody’s colonial or national policy. 

There are more profound differences than that of relation 
to king or congress. These might well reflect the change in 
political climate from the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seventeenth 
centuries to the nineteenth and twentieth. For Spain the 
conquest of the new world had a holy purpose. The faithful 
who were torn away by Luther in the old world were to be 
replaced by a host of new believers in America. Moreover, the 
Spaniard had learned well from his Muslim master in six centu- 
ries. As the sword conquered for the crescent, so also for the 
cross, and St. James was reported to ride before the Christian 
troops. The Christianization of the native was a strong motive 
for conquest. In contrast, the Evangelical penetration has 
been completely pacific. The warships from the United States 
and Europe may have collected customs to pay for debts imag- 
ined or real, but they never opened the way for Evangelical 
missions. The slowness of Roman Catholicism to produce 


1 WILLIAM BUTLER, Mexico in Transition (4th ed., New York, 1892), 
PP. 252-3. 
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a native clergy and the rapidity of Evangelical Christianity 
to do this are a corollary of this basic approach. 

In general terms, Roman Catholicism moved by mass 
conversion, often after little formal instruction. This fre- 
quently worked great harm to the church. The water of baptism 
did not have magical powers to educate, and ancient Indian 
rites and beliefs continued to exist often for centuries, and 
even to our present time. At times it seemed as if the pagan 
deity, rather than the people, received the Christian baptism. 
One outstanding case is that of the present virgin of Guada- 
lupe in Mexico who replaces the Aztec goddess Tonantzin, 
mother of the gods. The ancient Indian dances to Tonantzin 
are still performed in the plaza before the shrine of Guadalupe. 
However, Evangelical missions seem to have gone too far in 
the other direction. Much training and education is usually 
required of the believers before baptism. Often proper education 
includes reaching certain standards of moral life. Before 
baptism, smoking, drinking, and certain other prominent sins 
must be eschewed. Recitation of Bible verses, creeds, answers 
to complicated theological questions are often required. In 
short, standards of membership not known in old Protestant 
lands are commonly required in Evangelical Latin America. 

The Roman Catholicism of the colonial period was strictly 
clerical in character and method. The priest was the missionary 
and later the spiritual (and often temporal) ruler. In short, the 
priest did everything that was done in the church, and without 
the priest there was nothing. In contrast, the Evangelical 
movement has grown and prospered as a lay movement. Many 
great laymen have risen to places of importance in church 
leadership. Perhaps more than anywhere else in the civilized 
world, the Evangelical Church in Latin America has produced 
a high proportion of great laymen, and has grown by their 
efforts. The movement began with the selling of Bibles by 
lay colporteurs. Early congregations seldom had regular 
ministers but grew from lay leadership. In fact, the most 
prosperous and fastest growing churches in Latin America all 
look to high quality lay leadership. 

All comparison is not contrast, however. Colonial Roman 
Catholicism and modern Evangelical Christianity show some 
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striking similarities. Both seem to represent the most conserv- 
ative point of view of their respective groups. Among the 
Roman Catholic groups the ultramontane position and mario- 
latry were rampant. Today among Evangelical groups, funda- 
mentalism has a great hold and the ecumenical movement 
is often an object of suspicion. Moreover, both are marked 
by a crusading zeal. Wide divergence in methods should not 
obscure the zealous attitude which is characteristic of both. 
Each has a low opinion of the other. For colonial Roman 
Catholicism, the Protestant was the embodiment of the devil 
himself. For the modern Evangelical in Latin America, the 
Roman priest is close to the very Antichrist and the Pope is 
definitely so. Thus, in common they are conservative, zealous, 
and critical of each other. In method and strategy they are 
far apart. Their goals may be expressed by the same statement 
in words: the domination of their respective lands for Christ. 
But if the interpretations given to this objective in history 
have been at opposite poles, the methods used to achieve it 
have been in even greater contrast. 

As we survey then the panorama of Latin America today 
we see a rising star. Young, vigorous, alive, the Evangelical 
mission is the real light of the future. Its numbers are growing 
by leaps and bounds. Reliable statistics are not available, 
for the Evangelical churches are notoriously poor at keeping 
records, and the governments do not dare publish religious 
statistics for fear of the Roman hierarchy. Although a minority, 
and suffering from the ills of the minority, the Evangelical 
mission has refused to develop a status quo philosophy. Truly 
there are giants in the land. Resurgent Roman Catholicism, 
materialism, a host of minor cults, and indifference block the 
way. But these are also lands flowing with milk and honey. 
The Evangelical people believe themselves instruments of 
God’s will, and no real believer doubts that Evangelical Chris- 
tianity will eventually dominate all of Latin America. Their 
faith is well grounded in their experience of God’s working 
among them, and their hope of fulfilment inspired by a trium- 
phant assurance of divine destiny. 


— 


The Missionary Implications 
of the End of Western Colonialism 
and the Collapse of Western Christendom 


HENDRIK KRAEMER ! 


For the sake of clarity with regard to the main point of this 
article — “the missionary implications’ —I want to begin by 
stating what I believe is implied in the two phrases, “the end 
of Western colonialism’ and “the collapse of Western Chris- 
tendom”’. 


“The end of Western colonialism” 


Western colonialism has largely ended. Until very recently, 
the greater part of Asia and Africa was living in a colonial situa- 
tion, but since 1947, the colonial countries of Asia, beginning 
with India, and some parts of colonial Africa have become in 
lightning-like succession independent states. More than that: 
these parts of Asia and Africa were, until this sudden, spec- 
tacular turn in their history, voiceless, powerless, and without 
any significance of their own in world politics. They were cards 
in the game of world politics played by the Western powers ; 
their only significance — and sometimes this was truly great — 
was in relation to the conflicts, interests, and world-wide ambi- 
tions of these powers. The astounding consequence of the 
sudden collapse of colonialism and the resurrection of a host 
of Asian and African countries from colonial subjection to na- 
tional sovereignty, has appeared to be a striking metamorphosis 
in their position in world politics, accomplished with the same 
rapidity as their transition from colonial status to independence ; 
they now occupy a place of great significance and impressive 
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relevance in the conduct of world affairs and the course of 
world events. These transformed countries have since 1947 had 
a considerable voice in world affairs, and the chief participants 
in world politics take their wishes, decisions, and susceptibilities 
very seriously into account in their own calculations and ac- 
tions. Nearly all these countries have become members of the 
United Nations and exercise there a very discernible influence. 
“Bandung” was, as a common demonstrative act of these newly 
independent countries, a stroke of their own design and making, 
a fact of world-wide political significance. An entire article 
would be necessary to examine the causes of this amazing 
change. What must be stated here is that “‘the end of Western 
colonialism” is indeed a colossal event that must necessarily 
have revolutionary consequences for all movements, institu- 
tions, interests, and agencies which operated in pre-independ- 
ence days in these countries and continue to exist today. From 
the point of view of ordinary political thought, which assumes 
that the influence of a country is dependent on its material 
and technical resources, the change appears still more tremend- 
ous, and very unorthodox. For these young countries — young 
in the sense of being modern independent states — have this 
great significance in spite of the fact that they are for the most 
part poor in material and technical equipment, and in military 
power and political stability. 

However, there is another side of the medal, to which we 
should give some attention in order to preclude a too facile 
use of the phrase, “‘the end of Western colonialism’. In the 
first place, there is, in these countries that have made the leap 
from colonialism to independence, a lurking, often a formulated, 
suspicion that the former colonial powers have not erased 
colonial designs from their minds. Disguised under this suspicion, 
Western colonialism is still a power, be it only a haunting 
power. As such it is one of the forces that obstruct much fruitful 
co-operation and mutual help, which both sides desire and yet 
achieve with very great difficulty if at all. One instance may 
serve to make clear the importance of this aspect of the so-called 
post-colonial situation. 

In the Asian and African press, and also in the Western 
press, colonialism versus independence is usually discussed in 
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almost wholly political terms. The real sign and seal of freedom 
from colonial status is seen to be Political independence. Of 
course, it goes without saying that colonialism, and liberation 
from it, are eminently political matters. Liberation can only 
be expressed in a convincing and irrevocable way by the 
colonial powers’ surrender of their political position and the 
former colonies’ actual acquisition of political independence. 
It is, therefore, quite understandable that the political factor 
is so dominant in the psychology and demands of the various 
nationalist movements that have achieved independence, and 
in the emotional reactions of peoples after independence has 
been gained. Yet, although this is all true, the main but more 
hidden mark of colonial status is not political, but economic. 
Even if the ruling power was benevolent, a colonial people lived 
in a constant state of serfdom, as it neither possessed nor had 
any real power of decision in regard to its economic resources. 
This is the crux of colonial status. Political supremacy is indis- 
pensable for a colonial power because without it economic 
supremacy and control in a colonial country is only partly 
realizable. Therefore an adequate definition of colonial status 
should bring out the primacy of its economic over its political 
aspect. The truth of this view is evidenced by the obvious 
fear of “economic” imperialism in the newly independent 
countries. Though they are politically independent and in 
dire need of financial, technical, and economic support, their 
vehement protest against all strings and their instinctive leaning 
towards ‘‘neutralism’’ speak loudly in favour of the thesis 
that a politically independent country which actually lives in 
some form of concealed economic servitude is not really felt 
to be a land of liberty. This is especially true when there is 
still on the tongue the taste of the humiliation of recent colonial 
status. 

It should never be forgotten that “the end of political 
Western colonialism”’ does not guarantee the complete end of 
colonialism, Western or Eastern. Many “pockets” of undis- 
guised colonialism still remain ; the map of the world of today 
shows this clearly. Furthermore, the possibility of a new 
colonialism is by no means a fiction. Wherever there are great, 
dominant political powers — and it is not easy to foresee their 
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disappearance — there is a tendency towards some form of 
colonialism. These powers are by nature potentially or actually 
imperialistic, whether they belong to Occident or Orient, 
whether they are white or non-white. To be sure, while we are 
living through ‘‘the end of Western colonialism”, political 
colonialism has little chance, but economic colonialism is an 
ever-present threat to the peoples of the world. This danger 
can only be discerned, unmasked, and tamed if the number 
of vigilant, responsible people in all lands increases enormously, 
and if they help to awaken the public conscience and to dis- 
cover ways of implementing international political and economic 
relationships so that mutual, world-wide responsibility can 
become a more dominant factor. 

And lastly, although this does not fall under “Western 
colonialism’’, it would be unrealistic not to keep in mind that 
the two great communist countries, Russia and China, are 
centres of enormous power in the present world and for the 
world of the future. Even if one is ready, though with critical 
reservations, for a positive, open-minded consideration of these 
big states, one must be realistic enough to see the relationship 
of their existence to the never-absent danger of colonialism 
in the modern world. In fact, they are at present wielding their 
power unscrupulously, and it is in the nature of their spiritual 
and moral make-up to have far fewer inhibitions, or even none 
at all, about thorough-going political or economic colonialism 
than generally were shown by the Western colonialism of the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. These remarks should be 
made in all candour, because a too exclusive concentration on 
Western forms of colonialism might leave us, with all our 
political shrewdness, unrealistic dreamers in the present-day 
world and that of the near future. World responsibility requires 
an all-embracing world-view. 


“The collapse of Western Christendom’ 


Having defined what the slogan-like phrase, ‘‘the end of 
Western colonialism’’, means for me, I want now to give some 
content to the words, “‘the collapse of Western Christendom’’. 
On first reading, they sound alarming and provocative. In 
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what sense has Western Christendom collapsed ? Has it col- 
lapsed in the sense of losing reputation or ‘face’, or has it 
lost its real essence and significance ? This distinction seems to 
me very important for any appreciation of the missionary 
implications of the end of Western colonialism and the collapse 
of Western Christendom. It is a well-known fact that the first 
world war dealt an irreparable blow to the prestige of the West 
in the so-called “non-Christian” world. Up until that time, in 
spite of inner revolt against its dominating and domineering 
impact on the “East”, Western culture and its principles had 
commanded high respect and enthusiastic assent among the 
intelligentsia of the Eastern countries, who constituted the 
vanguard of the nationalist movements and the efforts for 
radical self-reform. These Western principles were the dynamic 
instruments in their efforts. The suicidal European war of 
Ig14-1918 destroyed this venerated image and caused deep 
disillusionment about the validity of Western culture. The 
inability of the West to avert a second world war and the very 
fact of the war, which drew the whole world into misery and 
destruction and saw the use of still more terrible means of 
annihilation, made this loss of prestige still more resounding. 
And it is this loss of prestige which, to the Easterner, if not 
to the Westerner, constitutes the collapse of the West. And not 
only of the West as a cultural image, but also of Western 
Christendom. 

But why also of Western Christendom ? In the first place, 
it should be kept in mind that the westernized intelligentsia 
of the East, although generally speaking they had scant respect 
and little sympathy for Christianity as a religion, remained 
always fully Eastern in that to them religion and culture were 
unquestionably one indivisible whole. The typically Christian 
idea of the ultimate separateness of the two is unknown to 
them. Therefore the West was always to them the “‘Christian”’ 
West, and so the collapse of the West as an image meant to 
them the collapse of the “Christian’’ West, the demonstration 
of the invalidity of Christianity. In the second place, these wars 
of “Christian”? peoples and the patent ineffectiveness of Chris- 
tianity as a religion of love and peace among men, discredited 
the truth and power of Christendom as a moral force. Even 
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more, they unmasked its manifold hypocrisy and sham. It is 
precisely in this sense that ‘“‘the collapse of Western Christen- 
dom” has ‘“‘missionary implications”’. 

A few words should also be said about the actual fact and 
significance of “the collapse of Western Christendom’. They 
may be of some value in view of the prevailing opinion among 
authorities that the younger generation of “Christians” in both 
East and West is either indifferent, lukewarm, or critically 
sceptical about the “mission of the Church’’, about the Christian 
apostolic calling in the world, near and far. 

It is my considered opinion, after much observation and 
participation since Ig12 in the life and mission of the Church, 
and also from time to time in the life and mission of the WSCF, 
that many factors give us the right and even the duty to use 
such a spectacular phrase as “‘the collapse of Western Chris- 
tendom”’. To mention only a few: the relentless process, in 
many Western countries, of de-Christianization, outside and 
inside the churches, and of ‘‘de-churchification”’ ; the widespread 
lack of courage, faith, and clearsightedness in Western (and 
perhaps also Eastern) Christendom to face up to the challenge 
inherent in the vague, but very pregnant, term, “the modern 
world” ; the abiding, predominantly introverted mentality in 
the churches ; the weakness of genuine response to the ecumen- 
ical summons, in spite of the popularity and vogue of the ecu- 
menical movement ; the distressing lack of a real grasp of the 
dynamic meaning of the Christian faith among both older and 
younger Christians, Christian students not excepted. 

Having said this, it should also be recognized with real 
gratitude that there are clear signs of recovery from this collapse, 
and moreover that these are constantly increasing. Let me 
again mention some examples. In the first place, I have lived 
through the two world wars and the intervening period and 
have had intimate knowledge of the facts, and so feel bold to 
say that the quality of the Christian witness of the churches in 
the second world war was enormously superior to that during 
the first. In the second place, between 1912 and 1959 there 
has been a gratifying growth in eagerness and a feeling of 
responsibility among Christians and in churches for the total 
apostolic, pastoral, and “‘diaconal’’ calling in regard to the 
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world as a whole and to their own immediate neighbourhood 
in particular, even though much still remains to be desired. In 
the third place, the existence and activity of the ecumenical 
movement (which in 1912 lay wholly beyond the horizon of 
the churches and their members) and especially of the World 
Council of Churches, is of inestimable significance in the new 
awakening that is making its way as a work of the Holy Spirit 
throughout Christendom. More points could be added, but 
I shall now go on to deal with “the missionary implications” 
of what has been said. 


“The missionary implications” 


Until recently the words “missions” or ‘‘foreign missions’ 
immediately evoked a clear image in the minds of all interested 
church members, and in the minds of Christian students, par- 
ticularly of members of the WSCF. They meant that activity 
of numerous free or church-related societies in the non-Christian 
lands of Asia, Africa, and Oceania, represented by missionaries, 
hospitals with their missionary doctors and nurses, schools of 
all grades with their teachers, and many other philanthropic 
enterprises and the people who carried them on. This rather 
considerable “‘army”’ of soldiers and servants of the cross came 
mainly from the West. Insofar as indigenous Christians or 
converts played a role in these activities it was as subordinates, 
as instruments, not as real initiators, on the lower rungs of 
what might be called the ladder of missionary hierarchy. In 
short, the leadership, the push, came entirely from the great 
band of devoted men and women from the West. It is appro- 
priate to mention here that the WSCF has been one of the 
dynamic factors in this Western missionary outreach, and that 
a considerable part of the leadership in this missionary hierarchy 
poured into the non-Christian world through the appeal of the 
once famous Student Volunteer Movement. 

In some parts of the world-wide mission field, missionary- 
controlled groups of indigenous Christians, the fruits of the 
missionary labours of the past, became “‘autonomous’”’, respon- 
sible churches. This change sometimes resulted from a truer 
theological insight into the real meaning of the Church, which 
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broke away on principle from the image that had dominated 
all Western missionary activity and which saw the relationship, 
missions — indigenous churches, as reflecting more or less the 
colonial administrative pattern. Here and there the change was 
brought about partly by the ever-increasing nationalist, anti- 
colonial temper in the non-Western world. It should, however, 
be kept clearly in mind that, at the time of the outbreak of 
the second world war, these were marginal cases in the total 
missionary picture, in spite of the significance and enthu- 
siastic ‘family’ and “‘church-centred”’ mood of Tambaram’. 

Now it must be stated with the strongest possible emphasis 
that in principle, though far from in fact, this whole structure 
collapsed as a result of the second world war and tts dramatic 
consequences. In this sense it ts fully true that “‘the era of missions 
has passed’ — irrevocably. “Partnership in Obedience’ was 
accepted in a mood of genuine elation and quickened hope for 
a new era of unprecedented advance and pioneering by both 
“wings”, the representatives of the “‘younger churches’ and 
those of Western missions ”. 

This fact must be stressed in order to hammer into the minds 
of the present generation that, though the missionary era of 
the past is and should be closed, the era of “mission” as a 
common privilege and obligation of “older” and “younger 
churches” continues and has entered a new stage. The world 
is in a state of restless revolution and change ; consequently 
the missionary enterprise of the Christian Church is in a state 
of restless revolution and change. Western colonialism has 
ended ; therefore the missionary era of that period, which 
reflected the essential attitudes and structures of colonialism, 
has also ended. This is simply severe historical logic, and more- 
over it is a blessing in disguise, for churches and missions are 
thereby summoned to think and act in their own Christian 
categories and not in “‘alien’’ colonial categories. This is, or 
at least should be, as evident as the daily rising and setting of 
the sun. 


1 General Meeting of the International Missionary Council, 1938. 
2 At the meeting of the enlarged Assembly of the International Missionary 
Council, Whitby, Canada, 1947. 
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But what should be rarely is. In other words, although in 
principle the missionary situation has been radically and irrevoc- 
ably changed by totally new world conditions, in reality this 
is not the case. The consequences inherent in the radical change 
have either not been drawn, or drawn very hesitatingly, and 
this is true until the present day of both the “older” and the 
“younger churches”. Great confusion — indecision or wrong 
decision — reigns on both sides, with the result that issues are 
often side-tracked instead of being fearlessly disentangled for 
the sake of Christ. A feeling of paralysis persists in spite of 
on-going activity. From Whitby, whose magnificent formula, 
“Partnership in Obedience”, proved in practice to be very 
thorny, again for both sides, until the present day the missionary 
enterprise as the common privilege and obligation of “older” 
and “younger churches” has been searching for a spiritual 
strategy and orientation for the new era of ‘‘mission’’. 

This is not said in a spirit of haughty criticism, for such an 
attitude towards the great cause of our Lord, who must be 
made known to the whole world, would be a dire sin. All this 
confusion, this paralysis, this indecision, these efforts to find 
an adequate answer for the new era of “‘mission’’, on both sides, 
is human and understandable. However, it is also first and 
last shockingly blind and lacking in courage. There is some 
vision, but in the main there is neither veal vision, nor the cor- 
responding resoluteness to conquer oneself and to take all the 
risks in joyful faith. 

Only some of the factors which, like the gifts of Pandora’s 
box, contribute to the confusion and paralysis which exists 
(notwithstanding the great activity) can be touched upon here. 
There are, of course, both exterior and interior causes which 
threaten to frustrate many able and devoted men and women 
in responsible positions on both sides, “‘older’’ and “‘younger’’. 
The interior factors are by far the most important, even though 
we must acknowledge realistically that the exterior ones are 
formidable and crushing. 

The ‘‘older churches”’ and Western missions are in the slow, 
too slow, process of digesting the “‘great change’ described 
above. Except for a few new undertakings, the whole organiza- 
tional structure and frame of thinking originated and developed 
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during the colonial era, notwithstanding certain modifications, 
bear the indelible marks of this. The ‘“‘great change” confronts 
the missionary enterprise mercilessly with the imperious demand 
that it rid itself of every vestige of these ingrained character- 
istics in its whole way of thinking, deciding, and planning, and 
that in many cases it walk entirely new, untrodden paths. It 
is quite natural and understandable that the accomplishment 
of such a radical transformation should require time. It demands 
not only a sure grasp of the new vision of witness to Christ, 
with the resultant creativity, but also severe self-examination, 
self-revision, and self-denial, including a wholly new conception 
by the membership of the churches of the meaning of “‘mission”’. 
One of the chief elements in this transformation must be an 
unprecedented new relationship between “older churches” and 
Western missions on one side, and “‘younger churches’”’ on the 
other. To discover the right spirit and form for this is an 
enormous task. There are some spots in the Western missionary 
world where this painful and arduous transformation has been 
made, although rarely as yet has the grasp of the new vision 
resulted in the only thing that is truly and fully Christian — 
joyful faith and hope. In most cases, however, the organized 
missionary bodies have not yet really discovered that they are 
now living in a totally different world ; they have not really 
seen that what is urgently needed is radical transformation, 
and not just certain modifications of a structure that can remain 
essentially intact, and some adjustments to situations that are 
too obviously novel to be ignored. 

The “‘crisis of missions’, as it is called, has resulted in search- 
ing questions about the validity of the Church’s apostolic pre- 
tension and in a radical rethinking of its theological bases. This, 
again, is natural and all to the good. This questioning and 
rethinking has to be pursued strenuously for the sake of the 
Church itself, for the sake of the world, and for the sake of a 
truly convincing missionary appeal to the membership of the 
churches, especially the younger generation, who have grown 
up and are now growing up in a spiritual climate quite different 
from that of older generations. Yet it is discouraging that a 
world-wide, ecumenical collaboration on this very crux of 
the Church’s reason for existing has after more than twelve 
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years not yet succeeded in speaking with a clear and stirring 
voice. 

The great new fact in the total ‘‘Christian” world situation 
since the second world war is undoubtedly the ecumenical 
movement, and its intimate association with the apostolic 
calling and outreach of the Church. It is of paramount signifi- 
cance that it has with one stroke paved the way for full partic- 
ipation by the ‘“‘younger churches” in the ecumenical encounter 
and conversation, and that it has confronted ‘‘missions’’ with 
the previously ignored and evaded fact that ‘‘mission” is by 
nature and calling ecumenical, that it is the ‘‘Church of Christ”’ 
which must be planted and expanded, and not the Reformed 
Church, or the Lutheran Church, or the Methodist Church, etc. 
In other words, the era of “‘confessional’’ missions is ended. 
This is an agonizing issue for Western Christians, but also for 
some of the “younger churches’. 

The transformation of the world situation outlined above 
has put the “younger churches’ overnight in a totally new 
environment. The task before them, the opportunities and 
temptations surrounding, beckoning, and menacing them, are 
so tremendous that it is no exaggeration to say that they face 
a superhuman summons. They must work out an entirely new 
relationship with “older churches’”’ and Western missions, and 
with the ecumenical movement ; further, they have to find 
their place in their own new world, usually as minorities sur- 
rounded by non-Christian cultures and religions, often under 
the shadow of not being accepted as truly ‘“‘belonging”’, because 
of their origin in Western religious activity. They have to learn 
the art of Christian citizenship in nations which are going 
through difficult struggles. They are called to be in their own 
environment the vanguard of the Christian witness which is 
essentially the common task of all Christian churches in co- 
operation and mutual service. 

The “‘younger churches” pay a heavy price for the fact that 
they originated mainly in the time of modern missions under 
colonial aegis. This is reflected in many traits, of which only 
one may be mentioned here. The spiritual climate in which 
many a missionary-controlled and -led group of Christians has 
become an autonomous, responsible ‘‘younger church’’, has been 
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(and still is !) ambiguous, on both sides. On the Western mis- 
sionary side, the change was often not the result of any truly 
theological conception of the Church, but rather a yielding to 
nationalist sentiment (a political argument) or a move towards 
the “devolution of power” (a worldly, typically colonialist way 
of thinking). On the side of the “younger churches’’, it was 
rarely new Christian thinking on the Church which led to the 
demand for “independence” or “‘autonomy’’, but rather, as on 
the side of Western missions, nationalist sentiment, a desire 
to rid themselves of control and to “take over power’, etc. 
There are many historical and psychological explanations for 
this, but what must be stressed from the profoundly Christian 
and biblical point of view is that the “younger churches’”’ were 
conceived in ambiguity, in which both Westerners and Eastern- 
ers were involved. In my opinion, some of the deepest problems 
of our friends and brethren in the “younger churches’’ stem 
from this ambiguity. They suffer the more from these problems 
because they are never really made the subject of truly Christian, 
fraternal dialogue. This is not said by way of reproach, but in 
an endeavour to reveal the situation of the vanguard of the 
Christian mission in Asia, Africa, and Oceania, and to encourage 
understanding. 

Let me conclude with an appeal directed to the main readers 
of this magazine —the students. If ever a world cried out 
for unreserved Christian commitment for Christ’s sake, it is 
undoubtedly the world of today. This is God’s call to the genera- 
tion that is growing into manhood to accept the privilege (not 
the burden !) of serving Christ. 


1 se 


From Missions to Younger Churches 


View ee DEVADUTI 


SoME MILESTONES IN THE HIsTORY OF TRANSITION 


The “Edinburgh vision” 


The General Meeting of the International Missionary Council 
held in Tambaram, India, in 1938 stands as a landmark in 
the process of transition from missions to younger churches. 
However, we must go back at least to the great World Mis- 
sionary Conference held in Edinburgh, Scotland, in 1910 to 
discover the beginnings of this process. All those who attended 
this conference gained a new vision of Christianity, which 
included three elements ; these were to gather strength in sub- 
sequent years, and were destined to play an important role in 
determining the relation between missionary societies of the 
West and the churches that came into existence through their 
ministry. 

The first element in this vision was provided in a very con- 
crete way. The late Temple Gairdner wrote in his Echoes from 
Edinburgh : 


Certainly by far the most significant figures of all were 
those of the Oriental and African delegates, yellow, brown 
or black in race, that were scattered among the delegates in 
the World Conference. For not only by their presence but by 
their frequent contributions to the debates, they gave final 
proof that the Christian religion is now rooted in all these 
great countries of the Orient and the South ; and not only so, 
but that it possesses in those countries leaders who for intel- 
lectual ability and all-round competence, were fully worthy 


1 Professor of Ecumenical Theology and Missions, Colgate Rochester 
Divinity School, and Professor of Comparative Religions, University of Roches- 
ter, Rochester, New York, USA; formerly Professor of the Philosophy and 
History of Religion, Serampore College, India. 
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of standing by the men who have been mentioned, even 
without the traditions of two milleniums of western Chris- 
tianity at the back of them '. 


Christians have always talked about the catholicity and 
universality of the faith, but it was fully realized for the first 
time at Edinburgh that Christianity was not only a valid faith 
for the whole human family, but that it had become a valid pos- 
session of people of diverse races, nationalities, and continents. 

Secondly, those present at the conference saw, if but dimly, 
that the many in non-Christian lands who had taken hold of the 
faith would, in the course of time, enrich it through their own 
contribution and become partners with those already engaged 
in the great task of the world mission of the Church. Moreover, 
those present at the conference from the “‘mission fields’, though 
sponsored primarily by missionary societies, were already 
beginning to use the phrase “‘younger churches’’, and they put 
their own special concerns before the conference with conviction 
and vigour. The role they played promised a new era in mis- 
sionary history. 

The third element in the vision was provided by the plea of 
these men from the “mission fields” that denominationalism be 
transcended in the interests of Christian unity. While repre- 
sentatives of missionary societies did not lack conviction about 
the need for co-operation and eventually for some measure of 
Christian unity, on the whole the indigenous leadership from 
the “‘mission fields’ showed a greater concern in this regard. 

These three elements in the “Edinburgh vision’ helped to 
determine the course of world Christianity in subsequent years. 
The birth of the modern ecumenical movement as symbolized by 
the formation of the World Council of Churches, the replacement 
of the concept of ‘“‘mission fields’ by that of the “ands of the 
younger churches’’, and the transformation of the concept of 
the missionary vocation itself from that of carrying the gospel 
from Christian to pagan lands to that of the world mission of the 
Church in which the older and younger: churches act as partners 
— all these have their roots in Edinburgh. 


1 W. H. T. GatrpDNER, Echoes from Edinburgh (Fleming H. Revel Co., 
New York, 1910), pp. 56-7. 
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Jerusalem to Tambaram 


The International Missionary Council was founded in r1g21, 
and this was followed by the formation of National Christian 
Councils in various countries where they had not previously 
existed. The emergence of these councils facilitated the attend- 
ance of Asian Christian leaders, notably from China, Japan, and 
India, as delegates of ‘““younger churches’’ at the first General 
Meeting of the International Missionary Council held in Jeru- 
salem in 1928. Their presence made a tremendous spiritual and 
psychological impact not only on the delegates but also on the 
thinking of many Christians throughout the world. 

In the same year two other important events, which were to 
exercise a profound influence especially on young Christians in 
colleges and universities, took place in another part of the world. 
One was the meeting of the General Committee of the World’s 
Student Christian Federation in Mysore, India, and the other 
the Quadrennial Conference of the Indian Student Christian 
Movement (which at that time included Burma and Ceylon, and 
was made up of the SCA and the Student YWCA). The latter, 
held at Poonamallee near Madras, was attended by many of the 
overseas delegates to the WSCF General Committee, and was a 
truly international meeting. Explosive literature, with such 
titles as “India Speaks for Itself”, was prepared for these con- 
ferences. Perhaps the Quadrennial, which the present writer 
attended as a young college student, was most influential in 
broadening the horizons of the Christian youth of India, in 
developing their self-consciousness, and in creating a com- 
mitment to the Church and its mission. But overseas students 
from China, Japan, Korea, etc., who attended the General 
Committee and Quadrennial, also captured something of the 
spirit of Poonamallee. The hey-day of the Indian Student 
Christian Movement followed Poonamallee, and some of the 
ablest leadership for the Indian Church in the following decade 
came out of the SCM. All this, of course, contributed to the 
process of change from missions to younger churches. 

Meanwhile nationalism was spreading like wildfire in most 
countries of Asia, and it cannot be denied that many indigenous 
church leaders were profoundly influenced by it. However, this 
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nationalist spirit in the Church in the decade 1928-38 was not 
destructive : it was tempered by a deep sense of commitment to 
the Church and its mission. But there was no turning back from 
the determination to break away from whatever vestiges of 
paternalism remained in the missionary societies. If only these 
societies had followed up quickly enough the impulses generated 
at Edinburgh and Jerusalem, some of the pain involved in the 
transition from one order to another might at least have been 
minimized, if not totally avoided. 

The second General Meeting of the International Missionary 
Council was held in Tambaram in 1938. The Rev. A. C. Craig, 
Chaplain to the University of Glasgow and one of the delegates, 
set down his impressions : 


Then there was the discovery of the younger Churches 
and especially the Asiatic Churches. Of course one had known 
about them before in a thin, conceptual kind of way; but here 
were concrete symbols of this new churchmanship which had 
power to stab and thrill the imagination. At one meeting, for 
instance, it was being discussed whether missions of fellow- 
ship ought to be sent from East to West. T. H. Sun got up to 
speak... and said in his crisp, genial tones: ‘‘By all means 
let there be missions of fellowship, but only on certain condi- 
tions ; and the first condition is that missioners must always 
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go as ambassadors and never as ‘specimens’.”’ 1 
Tambaram is a distinct landmark in the transition from 
missions to younger churches. In many instances the transition 
was not an institutional one—the merging of missionary 
societies and younger churches. But Tambaram marks an 
unqualified transition in spiritual approach, and from then on 
efforts were to be directed towards discovering the practical 

implications and imperatives of this new outlook. 


From Tambaram to the founding of the World Council of Churches, 
Amsterdam 1948 


In the few years preceding and following Tambaram almost 
to the close of the second world war, it was strongly emphasized 
that, if the younger churches were to be considered churches in 


1 International Review of Missions, Vol. 28, April 1939, p. 186. 
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their own right, they must aim at self-support, self-direction, 
and self-propagation. The effort to achieve these goals led 
initially to considerable confusion and resulting tension between 
Overseas missionary personnel and indigenous Christians. 

Indigenous Christians naturally started with the principle of 
self-direction. To them this meant the transfer from overseas to 
indigenous personnel not only of administrative responsibility 
but also of the initiative in policy determination and planning 
of the whole life and work of the Church. Naturally the goals of 
policy and planning differed from country to country, but two 
common major concerns were indigenization and church unity. 
Indigenization covered a wide field : the structure and polity of 
the Church, church architecture, forms of worship, methods of 
communicating the gospel to non-Christians, theological interpre- 
tation, etc. While a great deal of creative activity resulted from 
this interest, churches in some countries were not yet ready for 
any mass movement in this direction. There was also some 
hesitancy among overseas missionaries and the more conservative 
indigenous Christians because of fear of syncretism. 

The younger churches were also keenly aware of their need 
to become self-supporting. Following Poonamallee, for instance, 
the Indian SCM decided not to depend on any overseas grants 
and carried on its work on this basis for a number of years. But 
most of the members of the younger churches were poor. Though 
some very useful studies of the economic basis of the Church’s 
life were made prior to Tambaram, the economic status of the 
Christians was never considered seriously either before or after 
that meeting. In many parts of Asia the economic life of the 
Christian communities was tied to that of the missions. This 
was tragic, though in some cases unavoidable. 

There were two other complicating factors. The Christian 
enterprise in most Asian and African countries, under the mis- 
sionary auspices of Western churches, was not organized on the 
basis of the economic resources of the indigenous Christian com- 
munities, but rather of the material resources, and in some 
measure the material standards, of the supporting churches. 
The one exception was the salaries paid to most indigenous 
workers. Perhaps this top-heavy organizational structure was 
unavoidable, but in any case it was beyond the ability, real or 
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potential, of most indigenous Christian communities to support 
it. The second factor was the lack of stewardship education in 
many places. While many indigenous Christian communities, 
for example in Ceylon, learned early to give systematically for 
the Church and its work, many others never learned, for after all, 
the paternalistic system of missions was the rule. It was not 
that people were unwilling to give, but that, in addition to being 
poor, some had never learned the meaning of giving. However, 
for a period self-support was regarded as the mark of an inde- 
pendent church, and without giving proper consideration to all 
the irremovable obstacles, both missions and the younger 
churches made it their idol. 

Self-propagation is closely related to the whole concept of 
the Church’s mission. While the younger churches were of 
necessity missionary-motivated, during this period their energies 
were primarily absorbed in finding the meaning of self-support 
and self-direction. As a matter of fact, they had to discover in 
a meaningful way their own identity before they could launch 
effectively upon the task of sel/-propagation. 

The experience of many churches throughout the world 
during the second world war fortunately brought new emphases. 
Many missions were orphaned ; many indigenous churches found 
themselves not only cut off from the material help of supporting 
Western churches but also from fellowship with them ; in other 
countries the number of missionary personnel was severely 
reduced, and though missionary giving in the churches of the 
West did not diminish and in some instances actually increased, 
inflation during and after the war brought new financial strains. 
In occupied lands like Burma and Indonesia, Christians found 
themselves in an extremely critical position. After the war, with 
the attainment of political independence by many former colo- 
nial countries, both missions and indigenous churches faced new 
problems. These newly independent nations were not happy that 
a segment of their people seemed to be dependent not only on 
financial support from outside, but also on the personal services 
of foreigners. The missions and the indigenous churches began 
to reap the consequences of some of their earlier mistakes. 

In this situation some of the older emphases like self-support, 
self-direction, and self-propagation seemed meaningless, in some 
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cases irrelevant, and in still others in need of reappraisal. The 
attainment of Indonesian independence, for example, produced 
a totally new situation, since missions had been at least in part 
dependent upon the state. In many countries leadership had 
quietly passed during the war from missionary to indigenous 
hands. Other changes, long considered but never put into effect, 
had taken place out of political necessity. 

In the West Christianity learned two things from the war. 
The horrors committed under the Nazi regime and the brutality 
of the war that this regime unleashed shattered all remaining 
illusions about the deep and lasting roots of Christianity in the 
so-called ‘‘Christian’”’ West. This gave a new sense of urgency 
and a new dimension to the Church’s mission. Paganism no 
longer had any geographical frontiers. The mission of the 
Church could no longer be planned with reference to limited 
geographical areas. The older churches needed, in their witness 
at home and abroad, the support of the younger churches. It was 
henceforth possible to think only in terms of the world mission 
of the Church. The second discovery made by the churches of 
the West during the war was the joy of bearing each other’s 
burdens. The carrying on of the work of orphaned missions by 
others and the spontaneous help in support of this work that 
came from even the poorest, for example in some countries of 
Africa, were perhaps more effective in teaching a lesson than 
years of theoretical discussion. In the end, the concept of 
“partnership”’ replaced all earlier ones: the older and the 
younger churches are to be partners in obedience in Christ’s call 
to mission. 

The founding of the World Council of Churches in 1948 
helped the younger churches enormously. On the one hand, they 
were recognized as equals of the older churches in the forums of 
the World Council, and on the other, this enabled them to gain 
a new sense of their own destiny in the economy of God in the 
world. They no longer found their status uncertain and ambigu- 
ous. The old criteria of full ‘‘selfhood’’ — self-support, self- 
direction, and self-propagation — while still important in one 
sense, were no longer the ruling criteria: in themselves they 
were not necessarily virtues. Churches with a long history of 
“selfhood” had needed support during the war ; churches with a 
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glorious history had succumbed to temptation under the pres- 
sures of demonic secular powers. The one all-important test of 
health is the readiness of a church to obey the summons to 
mission, and in this world-wide mission churches rich and poor 
can only be partners. 

The concept of partnership, defined only in spiritual terms, 
is an attractive one. But those who are involved in its practical 
application in terms of budgets, allocation of grants, placement 
of personnel, delegation of administrative responsibilities, etc., 
are finding that perhaps older and younger churches ought to be 
prepared to go even beyond the basis of partnership. There is 
now full recognition of the younger churches as churches, despite 
their weaknesses, and that the help of the older churches must be 
put at their disposal to be used as they see fit. 


THE FUTURE OF THE YOUNGER CHURCHES 


What the younger churches have longed for — full spiritual 
independence, freedom from the paternalism of the older 
churches, and recognition as equals by these churches — has 
come. In addition, there is a growing tendency among the older 
churches to pool all available material resources in the common 
task, those that have more giving more. Now what of the future 
of these younger churches ? 

The emergence of a spirit of concern for each other among 
Asian and African churches is a cause for gratitude. Owing to 
historical circumstances, the churches on these continents know 
more about the churches in the West than about those in neigh- 
bouring countries. This new mutual concern among the churches 
of Asia and Africa is finding practical expression. They have 
started consultation on matters of common interest and have 
initiated exchange of personnel. This concern for one another 
has also led to a concern for the total mission of the Church in 
their part of the world. For a long time, the Asian churches 
have been talking about undertaking overseas missions, but it is 
only recently that some of them have translated this into con- 
crete action. Let us hope and pray that this impulse will grow 
stronger, and that there will be much more overseas work in 
the future. 


— 
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Priorities 


There are certain priorities for the younger churches at the 
present time. The first of these is to secure more educated 
ministers. One church in India recently reported that no 
university-trained men have gone into its ministry in recent 
years. The Church in Thailand, which is small and weak in so 
many respects, can have little future unless educated and respon- 
sible leadership emerges very soon. There are many causes for 
this failure to attract educated men into the ministry in many 
younger church areas, but whatever the cause a concerted effort 
must be made to remedy this situation. 

A second priority is the strengthening of theological educa- 
tion. By this, we do not mean merely raising the standards of 
such education. That there is need for this in many countries of 
Asia and Africa is only too obvious. However, some of these 
countries have excellent academic standards, but need to relate 
their theological education to the practical needs of their 
churches. 

A third priority is to discover means of opening conversations 
with adherents of other faiths. It has been said, with a measure 
of justification, that the younger churches, in spite of their many 
virtues, tend to be ghetto churches! In their relationship to the 
great cultures and religions that surround them, they have taken 
an attitude of disengagement. This cannot continue for two 
reasons. On the one hand, the ancient faiths of Asia are becoming 
increasingly missionary-minded. This cannot be attributed 
merely to resurgent nationalism. There is also a loss of faith in 
the ability and willingness of Christians to work for the ultimate 
good of man. Christianity has been traditionally associated with 
Western man, and now the East has lost faith in him. It admires 
his technological ability but feels that he has given only lip 
service to Christianity. With his overweening dependence on 
power, his excessive preoccupation with material values, Western 
man is in such a deep spiritual crisis that it is now the turn of 
the East to offer him spiritual help. This is one of the strongest 
impulses behind the missionary motive of some of the ancient 
faiths. The second reason why conversations must begin is 
that many in the West, including some of its ablest Christian 
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thinkers, are beginning to doubt the right of Christianity to 
evangelize ! 

We need to restudy the relationship between the Christian 
faith and other religions. Between the two extreme theories of 
“discontinuity” as represented by Kraemer, and “‘reconception’’ 
by Hocking, others have recently appeared. These are of 
utmost importance in the face of the new attitudes of men like 
Toynbee. However, the theologians of the younger churches have 
contributed very little to this thinking. It is encouraging that 
we have now schools in various parts of Asia for the study of 
these ancient religions, and these need to be strengthened. 

A fourth priority is systematic education in the area of social 
concern and social action. We hear almost incessantly about the 
social revolution in Asia and Africa, but few of the younger 
churches have shown much interest in it. A Japanese Christian 
has rightly pointed out that early Christian missionary efforts 
in this field were motivated primarily by pietistic love. While 
we must recognize that these were the forerunners of all the 
activities which are now considered to be the responsibility of a 
civilized community, we need today to go beyond mere pietistic 
concern. The younger churches should develop a sense of 
prophetic vocation. If they continue their ghetto existence, 
they may be dismissed as irrelevant in the present situation of 
rapid social change. 

Finally, the younger churches must work out carefully the 
place they want to give in their work to their overseas colleagues. 
In recent years many young and able missionaries have been 
terribly frustrated, partly due to lack of proper preparation 
before they were sent out, but also due to the absence of proper 
policy and planning among the younger churches. The old order 
has gone, or must go. But we cannot be content with this 
negative situation. We cannot live on slogans like ‘“‘partner- 
ship’. The responsibility for translating these concepts into 
reality lies not with Western mission boards but with the 
younger churches. Obviously greater vigour, imagination, and 
leadership must be shown. The future of the younger churches 
is entirely dependent on the measure in which they grasp the 
opportunities that are now theirs and prepare themselves to 
face the challenges of the future. 


The Shock of the Discovery of World Religions 


PauL Davip DEVANANDAN ! 


This is an age of widespread religious revival. Other reli- 
gions besides our own have become strangely conscious of a 
new life. The ancient people of Asia are passing through revolu- 
tionary social changes; they have made rapid advance as 
independent nations, and they have turned to their ancestral 
religions with a new hope. They realize that a good deal of 
their national culture is closely related to their religious ideas, 
and that a cultural reintegration necessarily involves a religious 
reconstruction. Thus, in recent times, the ancient religions of 
Hinduism, Buddhism, and Islam have become very real forces 
in the life and thought of the Asian people. 

These resurgent faiths are powerful factors in conditioning 
the national and international outlook of modern man today. 
Whatever form this revival of religion may take, whether in 
the case of the intellectual, the common man, or the illiterate 
villager, it finds expression in a new sense of pride which is 
sensitive to criticism or disapproval. People everywhere make 
the claim, “‘Our religion is as good as any other’, and sometimes 
go further and add, “‘if not actually in some ways better than 
other religions”. 

At the same time, this new religious temper of the modern 
man is keenly aware that religion can be a disastrous source 
of division within a nation and among nations, and is therefore 
anxious to avoid religious rivalry. We live in a world that is 
both tired of war and fearful of an imminent outbreak of another 
world war. Religion has caused many wars in past history. 
Although of recent times we have not seen wars of religion, 
people suspect religious enthusiasm as a possible source of 
international controversy. So they hold that in order to prevent 
war and ensure world peace, religions must come to some 
peaceful settlement. 


1 Director of the Christian Institute for the Study of Religion and Society, 
Bangalore, India. 
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Opposition to Christian claims 


Resurgent non-Christian religions differ widely one from 
another in their basic credal affirmations. But they are all 
agreed in their opposition to the missionary expansion of Chris- 
tianity, for obvious reasons. They disapprove chiefly of the 
proselytizing activity of Christians. Christian missionaries were 
the first to question the religious adequacy of other faiths. The 
sting in all this propaganda was the deliberate intention to 
make people repudiate, as wholly worthless, the faith in which 
they had been brought up. In retaliation, there was need to 
show that these historic religions, which had been for centuries 
closely identified with the cultural heritage and the social fabric 
of these lands, were very much alive, and still furnished the 
sustaining drive to true national well-being. 

At first encounter, therefore, resurgent religions tended to 
be violently apologetic : they were all the time on the defensive. 
This reaction was in part also due to the fact that the Western 
powers who dominated Asian countries professed the Christian 
faith, The Arya Samaj movement in Hinduism represented 
that phase in Hindu resurgence. Theravada Buddhism in Ceylon 
and in Burma is still in this stage of resentment. But there is a 
further stage in the development of non-Christian apologetics. 
This is when resurgent religions set forth the claim not only 
to regional self-sufficiency, but to universal acceptance. The 
contention now is not that other religions are inadequate in 
comparison to theirs, but that whatever other religions profess 
to offer is also to be found in their own creed, if only it is rightly 
interpreted. 

Hence the plea that, as Christians, we should not strength- 
en the reactionary forces of a divisive exclusivism but help the 
growth of a comprehensive outlook of universalism. In an 
age of many religions, they suggest that we should give up 
all talk of mutual exclusion, and find a comprehensive formula 
which will make for unity in diversity. Every religion in 
fact possesses what has been regarded for so long as peculiar to 
other religions ; nevertheless we should preserve the character- 
istic identity of each religion as a separate historical phenomenon. 
Doctrinal differences based on traditional concepts held through 
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many centuries of past history will persist. What vitally matters 
is the dynamic of faith undergirding these concepts, making 
them relevant to present life and meaningful in contemporary 
human history. In consequence, renascent faith consciously 
or unconsciously reformulates beliefs which in a previous genera- 
tion had meant something very different. For instance, such 
words as Karma or Maya to the modern Hindu, and Metta or 
Nibbana to the modern Buddhist, and in a different degree, 
jthad or kismet to the modern Muslim, now convey new meanings. 
In every case, it is the universal application of the underlying 
religious teaching that is stressed. There is a ‘newness’ about 
these doctrines so restated which makes them both challenging 
and relevant to all people. 


Interpenetration of specific doctrines 


Christian thinking regards all religions as more or less unitary 
systems. So it denies that there can be any real interpenetration 
of particular doctrinal beliefs, and certainly not to the extent 
that it can change the organic whole of any religious system. 
Nevertheless, it seems true that the outburst of newness of life 
and release of unexpected power in the resurgent non-Christian 
religions is due to the somewhat strange and almost irrational 
additions of contradictory beliefs from other creeds, and from 
Christianity in particular. Closer examination shows that 
invariably the addition is from corresponding religious categories. 
In renascent Hinduism, for instance, the doctrine of the world 
as a present reality, the validity of creative effort in the here 
and now, and the recognition of a divine purpose as conditioning 
human history, are all the consequence of the interaction of 
religious thought in terms of corresponding doctrinal affirma- 
tions in Hinduism and Christianity. The same can also be said 
of certain new emphases in renascent Buddhism and Islam. 

Characteristically Christian truths, abstracted from the 
accepted pattern of the Christian creed, are found now in the 
context of non-Christian religious thought. They are woven 
into the very texture of corresponding doctrinal beliefs and 
religious categories, undoubtedly enriching them with a new 
meaning, content, and life. How far have such additions to 
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specific doctrines, and their consequent restatement, transformed 
the total creed of non-Christian systems ? We do not know. 
It is too early in the day to furnish an answer. But this much 
is certain. On the one hand, it has resulted in an inward unsettle- 
ment and some heart-searching inquiry. On the other hand, 
it has also led to a noticeable stiffening attitude of unfriendliness 
to Christian evangelism. What must give us concern, however, 
is that while certain Christian truths are received and appro- 
priated with eagerness by resurgent non-Christian religions, 
the total claims of the Christ are rejected. For it is realized 
that accepting his total claims would mean giving up the whole 
of the ancestral faith as altogether invalid. 

It is at this point that we come up against the central issue 
raised by renascent non-Christian religions: is the preaching 
of the gospel directed to the total annihilation of all other reli- 
gions than Christianity ? This is of crucial concern to our genera- 
tion in Asia and Africa. Will religions as religions, like nations 
as nations, continue as such, characteristically distinguishable, 
in the Kingdom when God’s redemptive act in Christ Jesus 
is consummated ? In the final gathering up of all that is of 
this world, we believe, there will be a total transformation of 
what now is. We shall not be able to distinguish in the ““New”’ 
what there is of the “‘Old’’. Therefore, it is not for us to indicate 
what will be preserved, and in what manner. But the New 
Creation is not to be regarded as so totally new that the old 
is wholly destroyed. Otherwise God’s activity in the here and 
now is meaningless and futile. That surely cannot be our 
belief. If God’s redemptive activity in Jesus Christ is a fact 
with which we should reckon in every human situation, it is 
not so much by total destruction that he manifests his power 
as by radical renewal. That is why the gospel we proclaim is 
the good news of the resurrection, the hope of the new creation. 


Common ground of humanity 


One thing common to resurgent world faiths today is their 
concern for man. An overwhelming sense of compulsion to 
reckon with modern man’s predicament is expressed in all their 
restatement of beliefs. Has religion an answer for problems of 
human distress in want, disease, and oppression ? Can the dy- 
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namic of faith be mobilized to create a just social order, a true 
community of people, a world in which human rights are 
guaranteed ? This has called for new emphases in the religious 
beliefs of all historic religions. So much so that a humanistic 
corrective to other-worldly mysticism and a conscious sense of 
human solidarity as against ethnic separatism characterize 
all resurgent faiths; they all claim to be basically alike 
despite differences, because they all seek to put meaning into 
our common humanity and to ensure the worth of human 
values. Hence the call for inter-religious co-operation. 

Christians should seriously heed this invitation. In our 
times the impact of secularism, the anxiety of many in dire 
need of food, clothing, and shelter, create real problems for 
men everywhere. We face them daily. They all go back to 
the desperate need to find some meaning in our very existence. 
We stand on the common ground of humanity, then, when we 
talk together of these concerns that we share as Christians and 
non-Christians. In fact, we shall cease to be conscious that 
we are Christians and Hindus or Buddhists and Moslems. And 
we shall discover for ourselves the disarming challenge of Murray 
Rogers : 


There is indeed a frontier, but it does not lie between 
the Christian man and the non-Christian man, but within 
both... The heathen or Gentiles are those for whom God 
has acted and still acts, but God’s saving action has not 
yet reached them. They are people who live in opposition. 
But — and it is a big but — the line does not run between 
Jew and Gentile, between heathen and Christian, but within 
each. The unredeemed “old man” of the New Testament 
is to be found in me, a Christian ; it is a possibility and a fact 
in me, in exactly the same terms as the unredeemed “‘old 
man” is to be found in the non-Christian. For we, in large 
measure, are heathen still. We need to be converted as 
does the Hindu :. 


This is a hard saying, but it brings us up against a very 
real issue which we often lack courage to face. Or more often 
we take it for granted. Renascent non-Christian faith in our 
day puts it up to us to “try your own selves, whether ye be 


1 Religion and Society, Vol. VI, No. 1, p. 68. 
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in the faith’. Are we ourselves involved in all this new creation, 
experiencing in the depths within ourselves the birth-throes 
of the New Man in Christ ? 


Fighting on three fronts 


Thinking Christians of this generation, especially those in 
Asia, need to give serious thought also to the peculiar difficulties 
of present day non-Christian leaders. We do not sufficiently 
appreciate their predicament. They find themselves, as it were, 
fighting on three fronts at the same time. On the one hand, they 
are up against the unwillingness of Christians to admit that the 
resurgence of their ancient faith is sure evidence of its vitality 
and its present worth. They are baffled by the failure of Chris- 
tian evangelists to see in them allies and fellow crusaders in 
the fight against the common enemy of scepticism and material- 
ism. On the other hand, leaders of resurgent religions in Asian 
lands find that, in their own country and among their own 
people, they are suspect. The plea for reformation of traditional 
beliefs and practices is met by reactionary orthodoxy with 
the charge that the faith of the fathers is betrayed. On the third 
front, they encounter revolutionary movements of secularistic 
humanism which will have nothing at all to do with the 
ancestral religion, because they see in it only the age-old forces 
of traditional evil which have made for human degradation 
and social injustice. 

The charge of orthodoxy against the leaders of resurgent 
religions is invariably levelled at the tendency of the modern 
temper to be receptive to new truths. This is regarded as a 
dangerous compromise, motivated by an opportunism which 
overstresses the exigent and the temporal to the neglect of the 
eternal and the abiding. Moreover, orthodoxy disapproves of 
the reformer’s disregard of traditional practices and long- 
accepted religious observances. The modern emphasis on the 
“Inwardness’’ of spiritual experience in worship to the neglect 
of the “outward” expression in worship is denounced as a 
move in the wrong direction, for it may eventually lead to a 
total abandonment of the claims of all religious sanctions, and 
result in the unbelief of irreligion. There is again a suspicion 
on the part of orthodoxy that the modern tendency to place 
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more emphasis on the good life, and the widening conception of 
what is good, leads to acceptance of the values of contemporary 
thinking on man and society. The natural conservatism of ortho- 
doxy still cleaves to standards of right and wrong, of ideals 
of human relations which had been established in times past, 
when social thinking and human relations were conditioned by 
circumstances which limited the outreach of social relations to 
a much narrower area of life. Today the ties which bind man- 
kind together form a complicated network which encompasses 
the whole world. Moreover, what binds men together in a new 
sense of solidarity are material things and civic concerns, both 
of which have acquired global significance in that economic and 
political factors play an important role in the ordering of human 
relations. This is why modern man finds it necessary to widen 
his conception of the good life to include material things and 
thought-forces and to regard political and economic relations 
as also belonging to the realm of the spirit. 

The secularist disapproval of the resurgence of religion arises 
from another set of reasons. To the secularists all religion is out- 
moded, because essentially religious beliefs and practices are 
of the nature of unscientific superstitions which convey no 
meaning to the rational mind. Therefore they would regard 
all religion as irrelevant in the circumstances of life today. 
In fact, they would maintain that any revival of religion is a 
retrograde step in that it is either an attempt of reactionary 
ignorance to block progress or the deliberate device of vested 
interests to prevent the liberation of the masses. It may be 
that some secularists are willing to concede that religion can 
be permitted to exist as a private possession for the time being, 
but they look forward to the time when it will be dispensed 
with altogether as both unnecessary and invalid. 

In their battle against orthodoxy on the one hand, and 
secularism on the other, what support can leaders of non-Chris- 
tian resurgent religions expect from the Christian evangelist ? 
Are there issues here which the discriminating insight of pro- 
phetic Christian faith can regard as the concern also of the Chris- 
tian evangelist ? Would any effort to strengthen the forces of 
renascent religion to that extent imply that the preaching of 
the gospel suffers by default or compromise ? These are some 
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of the questions that need to be squarely faced. At the same 
time, we may not expect Christian thinking to be wholly agreed 
in its answer. A group of Christians in India spent some time 
together giving serious thought to ‘““The Christian Approach to 
Renascent Hinduism’. In formulating their findings they have 
stated ; 


God works in the world which is His world ; the Lordship 
of Christ includes all men and all human situations, and the 
Christian is therefore privileged to know that every place 
is his home and every man is his brother... Our easy assump- 
tion that God works among us Christians alone is plainly 
and openly called in question by the creativeness which 
has been given in our own country to those outside the 
Church. Such creativeness is from the God and Father of 
our Lord Jesus Christ whether it be found as moral creative- 
ness in Sarvodaya or as scientific creativeness in the sphere 
of building up the nation. The word of reconciliation in 
Christ which has been given to us for transmission to others 
needs to be spoken into all situations ; for every creative 
power of man has possibilities for both good and evil. We 
can only speak this word if we accept in mind and heart 
that these gifts of creativeness are from God}. 


One last word. It is passing strange that, in the parable of 
the talents, the servant who faithfully preserved the one talent 
given him by the Lord is severely dealt with. As Christians, we 
stress the “‘givenness” of the doctrine, and we are right in so 
doing. Whatever is true is of God and from God. But the very 
faithfulness of the servant who zealously safeguarded the one 
talent came in for harsh condemnation. Faith possesses and 
profitably utilizes what is given —and to that extent runs a 
risk. At the same time, faith has no illusion about the “‘posses- 
sion’’ as something “given”, to be put to use and increase. 
Our Lord’s words are : “To him that hath shall more be given, 
and from him that hath not shall be taken away even that 
which he hath.’’ And he may well be talking of faith which 
increases with the abandon with which one is willing to adven- 
ture in assured trust that he who has “given’’ can well protect 
his gifts, if we speculate with them in his name. 


* National Christian Council Review, Vol. LXXIX No. 2, p. 64 ff. 


The Missionary Attitude 
of the Confessing Church under National 
Socialism 


GERHARD BRENNECKE ! 


“The world belongs to the state, heaven belongs to the 
Church!’ This was the basic premise underlying the rela- 
tionships between Church and state in National Socialism. 
Heaven — this could quite willingly be left to the Church, 
which meant in effect that everything which contains no signi- 
ficance for life in this world, for daily tasks, for relationships 
between individuals, for work, daily bread, and science — 
namely, everything that is other-worldly, the “legends about 
a loving God’’, all of this could be left to the Church. In other 
words, if the Church could not be completely exterminated, 
it could at least be forced to retreat behind its own walls, to 
be imprisoned there, with, at most, one window open to heaven, 
which is unimportant for the things of this world anyway: a 
Church in the ghetto with no door to the world, exercising no 
influence upon the national, political, and public life, without 
a voice which could be heard by non-Christians as well, without 
significance for the daily course of events upon this earth. 

If ever the missionary existence of the Church was called 
into question, then it was in the Third Reich. The state, the 
whole of public life, all human relationships, work, social concern, 
literature, the press, radio — in the Third Reich all of these were 
“‘deconfessionalized’’, which in effect meant de-Christianized. 

This constituted a total attack on the Christian life, and 
its really demonic aspect lay in the fact that a sizable number of 
Christians did not even realize that what was happening amount- 
ed to the radical de-Christianizing of the entire nation. On 
the contrary, they even extended a helping hand, having 


1 Director of the Berlin Mission Society and Chairman of the Ecumenical 
Committee of the Church of the Union in Germany. Article translated from 
the German by Otto Sommer. 
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themselves already become so secularized that they found 
nothing objectionable about the formula, “The world belongs 
to the state, heaven to the Church’?! This was the principle 
by which they had been living for some time now. These 
Deutsche Christen, that strange group of people who at 
best downgraded the Church of the gospel, the Church of Jesus 
Christ, to the status of a moral institution subject to the basic 
principles of the national philosophy of life, did not realize 
how narrowly they had already restricted the Church to “heav- 
en’, to that which is unreal and actually makes no ultimate 
claim upon men — for heaven is so far away. 

It was precisely on this point that the Confessing Church 
not only rose up in opposition but pushed through to a new 
understanding of its missionary witness and activity. In those 
years following 1933, God opened the eyes of a group of men 
and women, strengthened their faith, and granted them a 
new awareness of the nature and task of the Church of Jesus 
Christ in this world. Before that time the word ‘“‘mission’’ was 
seldom used in this connection. But the years after 1933 brought 
the break-through to a new missionary attitude of the Church 
towards the world. Mission was no longer restricted to Innere 
Mission in the sense of home mission institutions and evangelism 
nor to Aeussere Mission in the sense of preaching the gospel 
to the heathen, both of which came under special attack in the 
Third Reich ; instead “‘mission’’ was rediscovered as the basic 
attitude of the Church to the world. It was understood anew 
that the Church can only live by the act of witnessing to its 
Lord, that its commission always implies being sent into the 
world. The Church has a mission to the world. This meant 
that the Word of God must also be proclaimed to the ‘‘world”’ of 
National Socialism which, according to the utterances of the 
Fiihrer, was the province of the state alone. The total claim 
of God must be affirmed over against the total claim of National 
Socialism. 

Thus the Church’s retreat under pressure into the ghetto 
of the “inner life’, into its ‘‘connections’”’ with heaven, and its 
enforced withdrawal from the sphere of daily life were things 
for which the Christians in Germany came to do penance. 
As if scales had suddenly fallen from their eyes, they began to 
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realize that for years they had mixed Church and state together, 
that in the age in which Church and state were merged they 
had both stood on equal footing, and that thereby the exclusive 
claim of the Lordship of Christ had been denied. Three events 
illustrate what this development meant for the Church. 


Barmen 1934 


At the end of May 1934, the first Confessing Synod of the 
German Evangelical Church convened in Barmen in Western 
Germany. In his opening address, the President of the Synod, 
Dr. Koch, said : “It can be that there are those in Germany who 
view our assembly as presumptuous and foolish... To them 
I say that our intention has never been to do something pre- 
sumptuous or foolish... We have to do here with a bold venture 
genuinely grounded in the large claim which we have made: 
to be a Confessing Synod of the German Evangelical Church.”’ 

In the more than twenty-five years which have elapsed 
since then, much has been written about this Confessing Synod 
in Barmen in 1934. The representatives of the various Landes- 
kirchen in Germany, who came together of their own free will 
in order to arrest the huge inroads being made by a false doctrine 
hostile to the gospel, actually wanted to accomplish only one 
thing: they wanted to bear witness that in the congregation 
of Jesus Christ, in his Church, he, and he alone, has something 
to say. Therefore they proclaimed in the very first thesis: 
“Jesus Christ, as he is revealed to us in the Holy Gospel, is 
the only Word of God, which we hear, which we have to trust 
and obey in life and in death.”’ All other “masters’’ who have 
sought to rule over the Church were thereby rejected. They 
directed their attention against the attempt of the state to 
integrate the Church into its own program, thereby distorting 
the biblical message, even though these distortions sometimes 
came from the mouths of those who called themselves Christians. 
At this synod, and in the synods of the Confessing Church 
which were to follow, and in a particularly unmistakable manner 
at the so-called ‘‘Prussian’’ synods, they witnessed to the fact 
that Jesus Christ is, and remains, the only Lord of the Church. 
They proclaimed: ‘The mission of the Church, in which its 
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freedom is rooted, consists in the preaching to all people through 
word and sacrament, therefore in Christ’s stead and in the 
service of his own word, the message of the free grace of 
God.” 

In this testimony to the Lordship of Jesus Christ over the 
Church and over the world, the Barmen Synod, and all later 
gatherings of the Confessing Church, opposed the basic premise 
of the Third Reich that the world belongs to the state alone 
and heaven to the Church. Barmen was a missionary synod 
because it proclaimed the claim of God as Creator and Lord 
of this world. Thus the second Barmen thesis reads: “We 
refute the heresy that there can be spheres of life which belong 
to other masters than our Lord Jesus Christ, and that there 
can be spheres in which we have no need for the justification 
and salvation which comes through him.” 

Thus the conviction was expressed in all clarity that nothing 
on this earth and in this world can be withheld from the Lord 
Jesus Christ ; that his word is valid for everyone and everything ; 
that he addresses men in the totality of their lives and saves 
them from the imprisonment of sin. In a manner which could 
not be ignored, the official synod of the Confessing Church 
witnessed to the totality of the Lordship of Christ Jesus in this 
world and declared anew that the world is the property of 
the Lord. 


Hanover 1935 


In the final days of August 1935, 4,000 people from all 
sections in Germany came together in Hanover under the 
banner of the first German Evangelical Week and experienced 
the ‘Truth and Reality of the Church’’. For years no evangelical 
conference had been attended by such a large number. No 
public buildings were made available for the occasion; all 
meetings were held in churches. At the beginning and end 
of every session the large crowd, drawn together from all over 
Germany, stood and without organ accompaniment sang the 
hymns of the Church which many of the participants for the 
first time consciously recognized as confessions of their faith. 
Everything centred around the proclamation of the Word 
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which came as a personal address to each individual present. 
The assembly dealt with the straightforward biblical message 
which was heard anew amid the temptations of the time, 
because it was proclaimed with a new sense of authority by 
those who spoke. Combined with this was the practical witness 
of the life of the Church to the works of God. Moreover, Christian 
doctrine was presented in such a direct manner that those 
who came together there could recognize the way which they 
would have to go amid the burning needs of that time. 

For many who came to Hanover the names of the speakers 
as yet held little significance. Hanns Lilje, Martin Niemdller, 
W. A. Visser ’t Hooft, Hans Asmussen, von Thadden-Trieglaff, 
Riethmiiller, Humburg, Theophil Wurm —just to mention a 
few. These were the men who helped to write the history of 
the Church in the years which were to follow. 

But the German Evangelical Week was not merely a time 
for reflection upon the nature, tasks, and life of Christians 
and the Church ; it was also, and this was most important, a 
widely visible witness to the world and for the world. The 
world of the Third Reich, which was supposed to exist for 
the National Socialist state alone, suddenly realized that 
the Church which it had disdained, the Church which it had 
sought to restrict to the hereafter, was witnessing in the name 
of its Lord and was, in fact, laying its claim upon the people of 
the Third Reich. The first Evangelical Week in Hanover, and 
after that the subsequent Evangelical Weeks throughout 
Germany, led to missionary action on a large scale. The state 
began to notice that the Lordship and Kingship of Christ coun- 
tered its total claim upon men. The only way it knew to defend 
itself was to place increasing restrictions upon these Evangelical 
Weeks, which were being held all over Germany, and which 
were attracting many people who had not attended a worship 
service for a long time. Consequently they were forbidden from 
1937 on. But the missionary witness had been made before 
the world. It could not be revoked. It lived on in secret through- 
out the war until it could again make its appearance before 
the eyes and ears of the world after the war in the German 
Evangelical Kivchentage, which had their beginnings in the 
German Evangelical Week of 1935. 
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Tambaram 1938 


Towards the end of 1938, a German delegation succeeded 
in overcoming various difficulties so that it could participate in 
the world missions conference in Tambaram near Madras, India. 
Until the very last minute it was uncertain whether or not 
they would obtain permission to travel. Through its delegation 
the German Church was once more permitted to share in the 
fellowship of Christians from all lands, before the outbreak 
of the war which was to raise walls between the peoples which 
could not be broken through. After their return, the German 
participants were included among those citizens who were 
placed under extreme suspicion by the organs of the Nazi 
state. Their reports were forbidden and the journals which 
had carried them had to cease their further publication. 

Why did the Nazi state have to defend itself against this 
small group of seven men ? Why was it opposed to the circulation 
of reports on the Tambaram world missions conference in 
Germany ? There were two reasons which prompted the inter- 
vention of the state at that time. First of all, the ecumenical 
fellowship in which the German participants had shared at 
this conference and which they had reported in such a special 
manner after their return, constituted a threat in the eyes 
of the state. Secondly, the state also viewed the eschatological 
interpretation which the German delegation gave in Tambaram 
as dangerous. 

The state recognized that it was going too far and was 
reaching the limits of its authority. These few participants 
in the Tambaram conference testified to the congregations 
in Germany that, despite all attempts of the Nazi state to 
isolate the German people and to contrast them with other 
peoples as “‘the only significant and worthy race in the world’’, 
the Church of Jesus Christ still affirmed the unity of all Christians 
throughout the world ; yes, and even recognized its inclusion 
in this unity in a totally new way. The attempt of the Nazi 
state to ‘““Germanize” the Church led us into the ecumenical 
- fellowship more quickly and intensively than would otherwise 
have been the case. Thus once again the totality of the claim 
of the Nazi state was counteracted by the Church. Against it the 
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Church maintained its witness to the Lord to whom the entire 
world belongs and whose Church extends throughout the world. 

Furthermore the eyes of the Church were opened to the 
real significance of the doctrine of last things by this attempt 
of the state to restrict the Church to heaven. In Tambaram 
the German delegation declared : 


In the Apostles’ Creed we all confess together that Christ 
“will come again, to judge both the living and the dead’. 
Despite the changes in world view and the concept of history 
since the days of the apostles, we believe with the Holy 
Scriptures that the fulfilment of the Kingdom of God will 
only occur through a creative act of God by which a new 
heaven and a new earth shall come to pass. We live in this 
world as citizens of two orders which differ greatly from one 
another, until Christ shall come again in his power and 
glory. 


Thereby it was made clear that the Church certainly does 
have something to do with “‘heaven’’, with the eternity of 
God, but that it must reject any thought of a fulfilment of this 
world through the power of men. This placed the Church 
in complete opposition to the faith of National Socialism which 
sought to transform this world by its own energies. The Church 
witnessed anew that the whole world is moving towards that 
day when Jesus Christ will appear in all his glory as the Judge 
and Lord. This was its strongest missionary proclamation. 


Ct gy ME 


Barmen 1934, Hanover 1935, Tambaram 1938: three 
events which brought to light the new missionary dimension 
of the Church of Jesus Christ. God granted this missionary 
insight at a time when the Church was under pressure from the 
Nazi state which sought to destroy it. God declared anew 
to the Christians, to his Church, and also to the whole world 
that he is the Lord, that heaven and earth are his, and that 
all men are addressed by his Word so that they might be saved 
and redeemed. 

This missionary commission which was rediscovered in 
the sufferings and needs of the Kirchenkampf in the Third 
Reich must guide the whole Christian Church on its future way. 


Industrial Evangelism Today 


ROBERT B. STARBUCK 7 


Evangelism means bearing witness to the Good News 
that in Jesus Christ God has come to us and shared our common 
lot, conquering sin and death and reconciling the world to 
himself. Evangelism is not one activity of the Church among 
many but rather its very reason for being. It embraces, there- 
fore, the total existence of the whole Church: its kerygma 
(its proclamation of God’s action in Christ), its koimonza (its 
fellowship in Christ), and its diakonia (its service with Christ 
in the world). 

Industry is not merely a more or less incidental feature of 
the modern world, but rather its dynamic core. Every sector 
of life in modern society —the family, education, the social 
and political order as well as the economic realm — is funda- 
mentally affected by the industrial enterprise. “Industrial 
evangelism today’ involves, therefore, nothing less than the 
total existence of the whole Church in the midst of the modern 
world. The following reflections do not attempt, of course, 
to deal with every aspect of this subject. Neither the brevity 
of an article nor the competence of the author permits such an 
undertaking. The objective of this article is to explore one 
aspect of this subject, namely, the nature of the diakonia of 
the Church in the industrial world and its relation to the witness 
and the structure of the Church in the midst of this world. 

These reflections are based on the experience of Gossner 
Haus (Mainz-Kastel, Germany) which has been engaged for 
the past ten years, under the leadership of Pastor Horst Syma- 
nowski, in an unconventional ministry to industrial workers 
who have been estranged from the traditional Church. Since 


t Minister of the United Church of Christ in the USA, serving as a Fraternal 
Worker with the Gossner Mission, Mainz-Kastel, Germany. 
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this work is still in the developmental stage — we are probably 
still in the kindergarten of industrial evangelism ! — these 
observations are by no means intended to be the last word on 
the dzakonia of the Church in the industrial world. 


The Church's estrangement from the industrial world 


Apart from Jesus Christ there exists an apparently impen- 
etrable curtain between God and the world. In Jesus Christ, 
however, God has torn asunder this curtain and has entered 
into the very warp and woof of human life. For the Christian, 
there can no longer be a gap between the sacred and the profane, 
between worship and work, for in Jesus Christ the living God 
comes to us where we are, at the centre of our existence in 
this world. 

And yet for “industrial man’ (z.e. the man whose life is 
fundamentally shaped by his participation in the industrial 
enterprise: the technician and the manager as well as the 
industrial worker), God appears to be quite peripheral to his 
workaday life. In so far as God continues to play a role at 
all in his life, he has been relegated from its centre to one sector, 
namely “religion’’. In the last analysis, it does not matter 
whether this sector is astonishingly large as in pious North 
America or vanishingly small as in the industrial areas of 
Western Europe. In both cases the intolerable has happened : 
after Jesus Christ, and in the midst of a “‘Christian”’ civilization, 
God and the workaday world have been torn asunder ! 

This means that the Church is estranged from the daily 
life of the industrial world. It is true that industrial man 
often has some connection with the Church, but (in Western 
Europe) usually only in the “boundary situations” of birth, 
coming of age, marriage, and death. In Western society the 
marking of these occasions through the rites of the Church 
has become a social custom and almost a condition of social 
integration. The fact that industrial man continues to parti- 
cipate in these rites is, however, by no means an indication 
that the Church plays a vital role in his workaday life. It is 
also questionable whether even in pious America the Church 
has a decisive bearing on the daily life of industrial man. 
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Horst Symanowski has aptly described the basic attitude 
of industrial man to the Church as follows : ‘““Here is my daily 
life—there religion; here material reality—there pious 
ideology ; here the hard struggle of life——there unrealistic 
moral teaching ; to sum up, here am I in my world — there 
is the Church outside the real events of my daily life.”’ 

It is false to place the primary responsibility for the estran- 
gement of the Church from the industrial world on sociological 
or technological developments, or on the rebellion of ‘“‘secularism”’ 
against the Church. For the root of the problem is that the 
Church has not been present as an out-going, witnessing commu- 
nity in the industrial world. It has been ingrown and compla- 
cent, and has ignored the structure and life of the world around 
it. It has thus become irrelevant to the daily life and work 
of industrial man. In so doing it has been an unfaithful servant 
of its Lord and the primary cause of its own estrangement 
from the industrial world. 


The Church's service in the industrial world 


Our task in the industrial world is not that of taking Christ 
into a strange, new world, nor that of bringing a fallen world 
back to him. It is rather to allow our own eyes to be opened 
to his life-renewing presence in this world and then to bear 
witness to this reality. It is not, therefore, simply a matter 
of developing bold new methods for “‘reaching’’ industrial 
man or of devising clever new organizations for ‘‘dealing”’ 
with industrial society. For the Church to be confronted by 
the presence of the living Christ in the industrial world means 
for it to experience a radical renewal of its whole existence, 
and nothing less than this is required to equip the Church for 
its task of bearing witness to him in the midst of this world. 

It has often been said that to bear witness to the presence 
of Christ in the world means to bear witness to his Lordship 
over all of life, and this is surely true. But we must ask, in 
what way is Christ Lord over all of life, and how can the Church 
bear a faithful witness to his Lordship ? 

Jesus Christ came to us in the form of a Servant (Phil. 2: 7; 
cf. Matt. 20: 28, Luke 22: 27, John 13: 3 ff.). His Servant- 
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hood is not a denial of his Lordship. On the contrary, as our 
Servant he is our Lord, and as our Lord he is our Servant. In 
coming to us as a Servant, he demonstrates the form of his 
Lordship over us ; in exercising his Lordship over us, he reveals 
the meaning of his Servanthood. 

The Church cannot bear a faithful witness to its Lord, 
therefore, through simply (and arrogantly) proclaiming his 
Lordship to the world or through seeking to dominate the world 
in his name. The Church can bear a faithful witness to the 
Lordship of Christ over the industrial world only through 
participating in his humble presence as a Servant in this world. 
A radical renewal of the dzakonia of the Church, its service 
with Christ in the world, therefore, is perhaps the most important 
aspect of its renewal. Such a renewal of its diakonia will 
inevitably have a profound effect upon its koinonia (its fellow- 
ship in Christ) and its kerygma (its proclamation of the Lordship 
of Christ). Ultimately, there is only one Servant — Christ, 
and only one service — his service. In his graciousness, however, 
he has called the Church into being to share in the suffering 
and in the joy of his service in the world. 

But what does this mean for the task of the Church in the 
industrial world ? It means, in the first place, that together 
with its Lord the Church must go to industrial man where 
he is and share his lot. As Dietrich Bonhoeffer has made clear 
to us, this must happen not on the periphery of life, in the 
“boundary situations’, but at the very heart of the life of 
industrial man. And this means going to him in his world of 
work, for this is the centre of his daily life. His participation 
in the industrial enterprise has a decisive influence upon all 
the other areas of his life: his family life, his leisure time, 
his participation in communal, political, and cultural life. 
Going to him in his world of work means that the Church 
must establish solidarity with him in the midst of this world, 
which means, in the first place, taking his involvement in this 
world seriously : his pride in having a part in the productive 
process, his desire to raise his standard of living, his awareness 
of his dependency on his firm and on the economic situation, 
and his effort to gain a greater measure of security for himself 
and his family. 
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The Church can do this only through engaging in an intensive, 
on-going, local conversation with industrial man about his 
daily work. This conversation will tend to be superficial and 
of a largely academic nature for both partners unless it takes 
place either at the place of work itself or in a group which is 
directly related to the world of work. Gossner Haus, for example, 
invites a whole “shift group” to the house for a discussion 
about its life and work (which often lasts for five or six hours) 
and then tries to keep in touch with this group. It also seeks 
to engage in a continuing conversation with trade union groups, 
works councils, management groups, etc. 

An intensive conversation between the Church and industrial 
man does not mean an abstract discussion about God, much 
less making propaganda for the Church, but rather it means 
a factual conversation dealing with the everyday questions 
of the industrial world. The task of the Church is not to enlarge 
the religious sector of the life of industrial man, but to help 
him deal with the problems of his daily life, and thereby to 
witness to the presence of Christ in the form of a Servant in the 
midst of his workaday world. And that can happen only through 
“secular’’ conversations about work and money, about relations 
to one’s fellow workers and to the boss, about the demands 
of the firm and the demands of the union. It is precisely in 
relation to these quite worldly questions that the Word of 
God takes form, becomes flesh. 

Through such concrete conversations with industrial man, 
the Church will learn that his most fundamental problem is 
how to preserve his humanity in the midst of a technological 
world. To establish solidarity with industrial man, and to 
participate in the Service of Christ in the midst of the industrial 
world, means above all, therefore, to help industrial man to 
live a genuinely human existence in the industrial world. This 
will have to involve the active participation of the Church 
in the endeavour to eliminate or modify those forces and struc- 
tures which threaten to destroy the humanity of industrial man. 
In the past the Church has seriously neglected this central aspect 
of its service in the world, unfortunately, and has limited itself, 
by and large, to “charitable” activities which do not go to the 
root of the problem of human existence in an industrial society. 
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It is widely assumed that the basic human problems of 
industrial society have been or will be solved through raising 
the standard of living of the masses and providing them with 
a higher degree of security. But these measures do not come 
to grips with one of the most fundamental human problems 
of the industrial world: the dehumanization of man in and 
through the industrial work process itself. The industrial 
worker, by and large, has little or no possibility of participating 
in the work process as a responsible person (as an active subject), 
but has been reduced to the role of an impersonal instrument 
(passive object). This holds for an increasingly larger number 
of office workers as well as for the factory workers. This is partly 
due to the mechanization and rationalization of industrial work, 
but it is also in large measure due to the nature of the social 
organization of most industrial enterprises, which often resembles 
very closely that of a military organization. 

Participation in a community of work as a responsible 
person, however, is an essential part of what it means to be a 
human being. If a man is treated as a mere instrument, as an 
accessory to a machine, then he has been degraded into some- 
thing less than human. To the extent that a man has little 
or no voice in the planning of the work process and in deciding 
the way in which it is to be carried out, little or no opportunity 
to participate as a creative and responsible person in a genuine 
community of work—to that extent he has been radically 
dehumanized. And, in spite of the existence of trade unions 
and “‘human relations’ programs, this is the situation in large 
sectors of the industrial world. 

What is taken away from a man in the realm of his work 
cannot be restored to him in his leisure time. A man who has 
been forced into being a mere instrument and passive object 
in his work — and who has become accustomed to this role 
in the course of time, so that his own sense of dignity and respon- 
sibility withers !— can hardly be expected to participate as a 
responsible citizen in a democratic society or as a mature 
layman in a Christian congregation. 

A radical democratization of the industrial work process, 
so that the industrial plant becomes a genuine community 
in which all of its members can participate as responsible 
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persons, is required in order to solve one of the most fundamental 
problems of contemporary industrial society. The active 
involvement of the Church in the endeavour to come to grips 
with this urgent task — primarily through its laity in the 
industrial and political world, but also through its clergy and 
specialists in social ethics—is one of the most important 
elements of its participation in the Service of Christ to industrial 
man and, therefore, of its witness to the Lordship of Christ 
over the industrial world. 


The Church's structure in the industrial world 


A radical renewal of the service of the Church in the industrial 
world requires fundamental changes in the structure of its 
life and work. Here we shall discuss only two aspects of this 
re-formation of the Church. 


(r) The central role of the laity in the service (¢.e. ministry) 
of the Church in the world must be recognized, and the relation- 
ship between the clergy and the laity accordingly modified. 
In so far as the role of the laity has been taken seriously at 
all in the traditional practice of the Church, it has been defined 
primarily as helping the clergy to perform zts ministry, and this 
ministry has been primarily within the Church. This has led 
to the notorious “‘one-man system’’ in the churches of the 
Reformation, despite their lip-service to the concept of the 
priesthood of all believers ; the role of the laity has been reduced 
to that of “‘father’s little helper’. 

But this understanding of the ministry of the Church and 
of the role of the laity is biblically indefensible. The ministry of 
the Church is the task of the whole Church and can by no means 
be limited to its “professional” leaders (cf. Eph. 4: 11 ff. and 
1 Peter2:Qf.). And this ministry of the Church must be prima- 
rily world-centred if it is to fulfil the task for which its Lord 
calls it into being. 

Moreover, the clergy is simply not in the position to fulfil 
the ministry of the Church in the midst of the world. Only 
the laity is in the position to participate fully in the service 
of Christ in the industrial world, with its tremendous diversity 
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and complexity. The laity, not the clergy, stands in the front 
lines. The primary task of the clergy is to equip the laity — 
the people of God — for its work of ministry in the world. 
The clergy is called to be the helper of the laity —and not 
vice versa ! 

This does not exclude the possibility of a trained clergyman 
entering the industrial world to carry on the ministry of the 
Church —17.e. to participate in Christ’s Service to this world — 
if a Christian laity is not yet present. But in this case, the 
clergyman is not performing his primary function as a clergyman, 
but is rather assuming the role and the responsibility of a 
layman. And as soon as a congregation —a laity —is there, 
his task is to nurture this laity and equip it for its ministry in 
the world. 

Nor does this exclude the fact that an important part of 
the training of the clergy must consist in acquiring practical 
experience in the workaday life of the industrial world as well 
as a theoretical understanding of its structure and problems. 
For how can a clergyman help the laity to fulfil its ministry 
in the industrial world if this world is a dark and unknown 
continent to him? This raises serious questions about the 
adequacy of the traditional program of theological studies. 


(2) The fundamental importance of the sociological “‘house’’ 
in which a man lives and which defines the shape of his life for 
the organizational forms of the Church must be recognized 
and church structure correspondingly modified. For the Church 
cannot minister to man as an isolated individual but only in 
his ‘‘house’”’ (cf. Luke 19: 9 and Acts 16: 31), if it is to take 
seriously his involvement in the world. 

The primary “‘house’’ of pre-industrial man was the village, 
and the parish congregation was a natural and effective counter- 
part to this “‘house’’. The village had one common life whose 
all-pervading rhythm embraced the merchant as well as the 
farmer, the doctor as well as the artisan. And the parish church, 
standing at both the geographical and social centre of the 
village, could be relevant to all aspects of its common life. 
(This does not mean, of course, that it was necessarily a faithful 
witness to its Lord.) 
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The situation is quite different, however, in modern industrial 
society with its wide variety of rhythms and “houses”. The 
geographical parish in which a man resides is no longer as 
decisive for the shape and rhythm of his life as the village 
once was for pre-industrial man. Many of the most decisive 
social relationships and activities of industrial man may lie 
outside of his ‘‘parish’”’ (his place of work, his union hall, his 
favourite places of entertainment and relaxation, etc.). Industrial 
man has various “houses”, all of which have a fundamental 
influence on the shape and rhythm of his life, and yet none 
of which, perhaps, is as decisive for him as the village was for 
pre-industrial man. 

The Church must seek out the various “‘houses”’ of industrial 
man and shape its own life and work in relation to them, just 
as the primary “house” of pre-industrial man, the village, 
shaped the life and work of the Church in the past. This is 
an important part of going to man where he is and sharing his 
lot. Naturally the family and the neighbourhood are among 
the “houses” of industrial man, so that the traditional organ- 
izational form of the parish congregation is not entirely irrelevant 
to his life. But the Church can no longer afford to limit its 
organizational expression to the parish, because for many 
men today the plant, the department, or the shift group, the 
professional or the business association constitutes an impor- 
tant, perhaps the most fundamental “house’’ which determines 
the shape and rhythm of their life, and this ““house’’ may have 
very little connection with either the location or the rhythm 
of the “parish”. The Church must develop organizational 
forms which are relevant to these ‘“‘houses”’ in the social dimen- 
sion, in order to meet the sociological challenge with which 
industrial society confronts it. 

A radical renewal of the witness of the Church in the indus- 
trial world will lead to the emergence of new congregations 
which will not fit neatly into the traditional patterns of church 
life. Many of them will be organized on the basis of different 
sociological principles. More important, many of them will 
develop new styles of life, new forms of corporate worship, 
new types of piety — perhaps a radical evangelical worldliness. 
The Church will make a grave mistake if it seeks to make 
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these new congregations conform to the traditional patterns. 
For this would amount to insisting that these new Christians 
be “circumcised” before the Church acknowledges the validity 
of their Christian existence, and then the Church would find 
itself on the wrong side of the controversy between Peter and 
Paul (cf. Gal. 2; 5: 1-6 and 6: 15). 

God is calling the Church today to go in the form of a servant 
into the midst of the industrial world and to bear witness to 
the life-renewing presence of Jesus Christ, the Servant-Lord, in 
its midst. This may mean for the Church a departure from a 
well-known and beloved land. But the words of its Lord are 
surely as valid for it as for an individual: “He that will save 
his life will lose it, but he that loses his life for my sake will 
PCa thee 
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The Missionary Movement 
and the Ecumenical Movement 


STEPHEN NEILL 1 


The ecumenical movement is the child of the missionary 
movement. The birthplace of the modern ecumenical movement 
was the missionary conference held at Edinburgh in 1910. These 
are commonplaces, and we have heard them a great many 
times. 

They are none the less true for that. But, like most common- 
places, they are rather less complex than the realities of the 
historical facts. From a very early date Christians in non- 
Christian lands had been driven by their situation to closer 
co-operation than was customary in the older Christian coun- 
tries. Christian Friedrich Schwartz, the greatest of all Protestant 
missionaries, who served in India from 1750 to 1798 without 
a break, was a German pietist, sent to India by the Danish 
Lutheran Mission, but supported for the greater part of his 
service by the High Anglican Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge of London. One of the earliest ecumenical societies 
was the British and Foreign Bible Society founded in 1804. 
Even on the translation of the Bible missionaries did not always 
agree ; until recently a comparatively small area such as Santalia 
in Bihar had two versions of the Scriptures. But on such matters 
the non-Roman missions almost always found that they could 
agree, and exchanges of many kinds had been going for more 
than a century before 1910. 

Not only so; before the great meeting at Edinburgh there 
had been many other gatherings of Christians interested in 
missionary work. One of the most notable had been the confer- 
ence held in New York in 1900, which actually called itself the 
Ecumenical Missionary Conference. At that time, the word 
“ecumenical” was used in its classical and correct sense of 
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“world-wide”, and had not yet acquired the particular sense in 
which it is used today, of “that which concerns the unity 
and renewal of the Church’’. Nevertheless, these earlier con- 
ferences had been simply meetings of individuals ; they had no 
official status, and they did not bind anyone to anything. 


Edinburgh 1910 — a landmark in church history 


When the Edinburgh conference met in rg1o, it really was 
unique and unlike anything that had gone before. We may 
single out four of the many distinguishing characteristics that 
made it a landmark in church history. 

In the first place, it was the first international Christian 
conference to be really carefully prepared. Here for the first 
time the special genius of J.H. Oldham for making eminent 
people think together and write down their thoughts was 
displayed to the great advantage of the whole Christian world. 
In consequence, the series of Edinburgh volumes will stand 
comparison with any similar set of ecumenical documents, 
and is still indispensable to the serious student of ecumenical 
history. 

Secondly, Edinburgh rg91o for the first time took account 
of those churches which specially like to regard themselves as 
“catholic.” In this connection it was the Anglo-Catholic wing 
of the Anglican churches that had specially to be considered ; 
and it was at this point that the British Student Christian 
Movement made its great and permanent contribution to 
ecumenical development. A number of the younger Anglo- 
Catholic leaders had become convinced that they could take 
part in Student Movement activities without disloyalty to 
their own church or compromise of their own principles. They 
were most anxious that Edinburgh rgr10 should not be weakened 
by the absence from it of this part of the Church of England. 
They won the day: the Anglo-Catholic missionary societies 
were well represented, and have served ever since as a valuable 
liaison with the Orthodox and other similar churches to which 
they feel themselves in some ways closely allied. 

Edinburgh roto led on to the formation of the first permanent 
ecumenical organization ever to exist in the non-Roman Chris- 
tian world. It must seem almost incredible to students of the 
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present generation, but it is nevertheless true, that fifty years 
ago there was not in existence one single body the aim of which 
was Christian international and inter-church co-operation ’. 
When the International Missionary Council was formed, the 
writer of this article was already an undergraduate at Cambridge. 
The first beginnings were modest in the extreme. All the timid 
arguments that we are hearing again today were used then. 
Will not such a central body be highly dangerous ? Is it not 
bound to infringe the independence and sovereignty of the 
various missions and churches ? And so on and so on. In 
spite of all the fears, it came into being ; it survived. In this, 
as in so many things, it is the first step that counts. In a very 
real sense the modern ecumenical movement had been born. 

Finally, it was at Edinburgh 1910 that the Canadian-born 
American Bishop Brent saw the vision of what ultimately 
grew into the movement called Faith and Order. For what 
we may consider to be good reasons, the Edinburgh conference 
had met with the explicit proviso that problems of faith and 
order would not be discussed. These were regarded as belonging 
to the responsibilities of the churches ; missionary societies as 
such had neither a mandate nor the competence to discuss 
them. But they were there all the time, just beyond the horizon, 
a real and perhaps sometimes a menacing presence. To Brent 
it was given to see that the moment had come at which that 
menacing presence should be called up over the horizon, and 
looked squarely in the face. The story of the long patience 
that finally led to the first meeting of the World Conference 
on Faith and Order at Lausanne in 1927 belongs elsewhere ; 
its direct connection with Edinburgh rg10 should never be 
forgotten. 

The links between the missionary movement and Faith 
and Order have been on the whole well maintained across the 
years. Although the representation of the younger churches 
at Lausanne 1927 was thin, the number of missionary leaders 
present was considerable. Bishop E.J. Palmer of Bombay was 
there, sagely wagging his beard and using his slight stutter to 
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lend emphasis to his arguments. The great Bishop Azariah of 
India was there, to plead earnestly, as he did ten years later 
at Edinburgh 1937, the cause of Christian unity especially 
in the lands of the younger churches. Missions were being driven 
into ever-closer fellowship : their concerns were to a large 
extent the same as the concerns of Faith and Order. 

It was otherwise with Life and Work, the third great ecumen- 
ical stream. Archbishop Séderblom, the inspiring leader at 
Stockholm 1925, was himself deeply interested in the cause 
of missions. Yet it is difficult today to look at the records 
of Stockholm 1925 without astonishment. There were present 
not more than six representatives of the younger churches. 
Not one of them was invited to address the conference. The 
proceedings moved throughout in an almost exclusively Western 
atmosphere. As so often happens, the Student Movements 
were endowed with a more prophetic vision than the churches. 
A glance at the literature produced for students in the years 
1920-1930 will show that they were already deeply interested 
in such questions as the conditions of labour prevailing in 
industrial Japan, the effects of detribalization in tropical 
Africa, and race relations in South Africa. Stockholm 1925 
seems hardly to have been aware of the gigantic changes that 
were already taking place beyond the familiar horizons of 
Europe and America. The ecumenical movement was acquiring 
that Western character from which it has never entirely succeed- 
ed in shaking itself free. 


Missionary conferences since Edinburgh 


As the years passed, we can see the missionary movement 
more and more thinking in ecumenical dimensions. There 
have been three great missionary conferences since Edinburgh 
Igo ; each one has significantly enlarged the field of thought 
and vision of the churches. 

Jerusalem 1928 fixed on secularism as the great new enemy 
of the Church and of all religion. Its formulation of the Church’s 
task was deeply dyed in liberal colours and would hardly prove 
acceptable today —it was suggested that the Christian forces 
should join hands with those of other religions to defend the 
spiritual interpretation of the world. We can find echoes of 
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this old-fashioned view in Toynbee and Hocking even today. 
But the conference was right in its prophetic utterance ; before 
the churches had become aware of it, it had seen that the 
world was moving into a post-Christian, indeed post-religious, 
phase. 

Tambaram 1938 was the conference at which the younger 
churches were for the first time really given their due. Their 
equality with the older churches and their significance in the 
whole Christian scene were unconditionally recognized. John 
R. Mott had insisted that half the membership must be from 
among nationals of the younger churches, and that half of 
them must be under the age of thirty-five. The unanimous 
opinion of those who attended that conference was that the 
most distinguished delegation of all was that from China. 

Whitby 31947 went a step further, and disregarding the 
difference between older and younger churches, called all the 
churches everywhere to expectant and world-wide evangelism 
in the spirit of partnership in obedience. It was recognized 
that obedience would mean different things for different churches. 
It could not be the same for a tiny church struggling for survival 
in a Muslim country as for the great American churches caught 
up in the tide of growing religious interest. It could not be 
the same for a tired old Western country as for one of the newly 
resurgent nations of the East. Yet, if each church girded 
itself to obey, each would find itself in partnership with all 
the others, each needing the support and help of all the rest. 
Such partnership is not a human contrivance ; it is a divine 
gift, given in answer to the obedience of the Church. 

It is unfortunate that none of the great utterances of the 
missionary movement has received in the churches as a whole 
the attention it deserved. This is evidence of the loss that has 
come to both sides from the separation of what never ought 
to have been divided —the missionary and the ecumenical. 


The movement for church union 


In one other field of ecumenical endeavour the missionary 
movement has been ahead of the churches as a whole — the 
pursuit of actual church union. Of course there have been 
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notable unions of churches in the West also, but the majority 
of these have been within a single confession. It is in what 
we used to call the mission field that the greatest achievements 
so far have been recorded. A few examples must suffice to 
indicate something of what has been done. 

The Church of Christ in Japan came into existence during 
the second world war, largely under government pressure, and 
for a time included most of the non-Roman churches in Japan. 
Many withdrew after the war. But the Church of Christ, now 
mainly Methodist, Presbyterian, and Congregationalist, is 
the largest Christian body in Japan. In the last few years it 
has acquired a more definitely church character than it had, 
and its existence has led a number of the large American 
mission boards to change the manner of their approach to 
Japan. 

In the Philippines also government influence played a part 
under the Japanese occupation. There have been various 
unions and breakings of unions. But now the United Church 
of Christ in the Philippines seems to have settled down to 
stable existence, and has developed remarkable gifts of leader- 
ship. It was from the Philippines that the impulse came, which 
transformed the East Asia secretariat of the International 
Missionary Council and of the World Council of Churches into 
the far more effective East Asia Christian Conference. 

The most famous of all unions so far is that in South India. 
This is the only one which has managed to include episcopal 
churches as well as non-episcopal. Bitterly attacked from many 
quarters, the united church has held on and grown. It has 
reached out to Baptists and Lutherans and to the Mar Thoma 
Church of South India. Very far from perfect, it has yet produced 
a church which is truly Indian, and presents a challenge to 
the whole divided Christian world. 

This is much less than the whole tale. Union movements 
are at work, and in certain cases have reached an advanced 
stage of agreement, in Ceylon, North India, Pakistan, Iran, 
and Nigeria. Each of these represents, and is intended by the 
younger churches to represent, a challenge to the whole denom- 
inational and confessional structure as it has grown up and is 
usually taken for granted in the West. 
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Points of separation 


Yet, in spite of contacts at various points, it has to be 
admitted that in some ways the missionary wing and the ecumen- 
ical wing had been growing further apart rather than drawing 
nearer during the years since 1927. For this a variety of reasons 
can be suggested. 

The Orthodox have come to play an increasingly important 
part in ecumenical affairs. As is well known, and as was repeated 
recently at Rhodes * by an Orthodox leader, they have come to 
detest the word ‘‘mission’’, and to distrust everything that 
is associated with it. They have had bitter experiences. For 
centuries the Roman Catholics have been using a wide range 
of methods to detach the Orthodox from their allegiance and 
to bring them under the Western patriarchate at Rome. Some 
Protestant missions in Orthodox lands, so far from trying to 
help these ancient churches in their difficulties, have done 
their utmost to win over individuals to a variety of Protestant 
faiths. Most of the Orthodox churches have no missions of 
their own in non-Christian lands, and in consequence have not 
been represented at the great missionary conferences. Here are 
two great Christian worlds which so far have never really met. 

In the missionary world, by contrast, there has been consider- 
able success in drawing in forces which as a rule will have 
nothing to do with the ecumenical movement as a whole. 
Today almost every country in the world has its Christian 
Council. In certain areas, such as Kenya, every non-Roman 
church and mission is in the Council — but only on condition 
that this will not mean affiliation with the International Mis- 
sionary Council. In some other areas, less timid, the Council 
is a member council of the IMC; but many bodies might walk 
out, if any steps were taken towards closer relations with 
the World Council of Churches. The World Council’s friendly 
relations with the Orthodox and with Rome are not a recom- 
mendation in the eyes of these extreme evangelical bodies, 
some of which are notable for their missionary zeal and their 
success in missionary endeavour. 


1 At the meeting of the Central Committee of the World Council of 
Churches. 
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To some extent this missionary ecumenism is a carry-over 
from an earlier stage, when ecumenism was a movement of 
individuals, bound together in a common faith in Jesus Christ, 
and without much regard for denominational problems. The 
church ecumenism, represented by the World Council, is a 
new product of this century. The structural difference between 
the two bodies — the World Council a council of churches, the 
International Missionary Council a council of councils and 
conferences — to some extent goes back to a basic difference 
in ecumenical understanding. 

Thirdly, we must bear in mind the deep influence on ecumen- 
ical development of the Hitler period in Germany and the 
menace of totalitarianism. The Oxford Conference on Church, 
Community and State in 1937 was directed clearly and at 
almost every point to this problem. This was without doubt 
a problem that affected the whole world ; but it was primarily 
a Western problem, and preoccupation with this and with all 
that followed from it during and after the second world war 
tended to fix the ecumenical movement within Western limits. 
The younger churches felt themselves to be concerned in all 
this only at second hand. 


The swing towards untfication 


It is only since the end of the second war in 1945 that the 
swing in the other direction, towards unification of missionary 
and ecumenical, has become strongly marked. 

In principle, unification has been implicit in everything that 
has been done to create a World Council of Churches and to 
make it effective. The Tambaram conference of 1938 was 
consulted, no less than the conferences at Edinburgh and 
Oxford in 1937, and no less enthusiastically gave its assent to 
the proposal. Even then sage observers were of the opinion 
that this must sooner or later mean the merging of all the 
three great streams of international Christian action. 

The strongest impetus in all this has come from the younger 
churches. They have come to dislike the words “mission” and 
“missionary”, which seem to them to speak of the period of 
subjection and inequality, and in particular of financial depend- 
ence on the Western churches. They have welcomed with 
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enthusiasm the new ecumenical idea, and the possibility of 
membership in the World Council of Churches. The various 
steps taken by the WCC and the IMC towards “integration” 
in 1961 have aroused suspicion in some quarters and opposition 
in others. It is fairly safe to say that, if the matter were left 
in the hands of the younger churches, integration would go 
through without a single dissentient voice. 

In point of fact the two great bodies have gone so far in the 
way of co-operation and joint action that it is almost impossible 
for them not to go further. In 1946 they joined in the formation 
of the Commission of the Churches on International Affairs, a 
body which pursues its activities without sense of division 
between mission and church. Both are involved in the East 
Asia Christian Conference, the first specimen of an effective 
regional organization, which is likely to prove the pattern for 
tropical Africa, for Latin America, and for other parts of the 
world. When inter-church aid extended its operations to Asia 
and Africa, it was inevitable that there should be some friction 
and misunderstanding. But now that independent churches are 
recognized as existing in so many parts of the world, is not 
a great deal of what is still called missionary work really inter- 
church aid — the service of one church to another in work 
which that church carries out within the area of its own life ? 
Have not the old boundaries begun to shift and become unreal ? 

When the General Secretary of the World Council of Churches 
said that the ecumenical movement needs to become more 
missionary, and the missionary movement needs to become 
more ecumenical, he was speaking the exact truth. If the 
two great bodies come together in 1961, the missionary move- 
ment ought to bring into the union exactly what the World 
Council of Churches needs, if it is to continue to grow in vitality 
and power. 


“The whole Church carrying the whole gospel to the whole world’ 


What is the World Council of Churches for ? It has now 
had eleven years of life. The first enthusiasm of its formation 
has died down. As an American scholar has remarked, the 
ecumenical honeymoon is over. Where do we go from here ? 
The dangers on the horizon are many and evident. The World 
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Council could so easily become just another diplomatic body, 
a place where endless talk is indulged in, where minor matters 
of ecclesiastical interest are arranged, where a certain number 
of useful pieces of work are carried out in common. That is 
not enough. The ecumenical movement exists for the unity 
and the renewal of the Church. Renewal means renewal in 
power to witness, to take the world by storm for Jesus Christ. 

The World’s Student Christian Federation was born in 
the great days of the slogan, “The evangelization of the world 
in this generation”. Whitby 1947 called the churches to 
expectant evangelism throughout the whole world. It is 
impossible to put back life into a slogan that has had its day. 
Yet the truth that the slogans were expressing is an unchanging 
truth. Jesus died for all. The gospel must be preached to 
all. The only thing for which the Church exists is the preaching 
of the gospel to all men to the ends of the earth and to the end 
of time. Perhaps the phrase that best expresses it for our 
generation is, ““The whole Church carrying the whole gospel to 
the whole world’. 

Have we any idea what those words mean ? It is unlikely 
that we shall discover in separation. It is just possible that, if 
the missionary and the ecumenical movements come together, 
not simply as a matter of organization but in a real unity of 
hearts and wills, they may be able to work out together what 
those words really mean for our time. If that happens, they 
will have something to say to the churches that really will 
be a matter of life or death. 

So we may look forward to 1961 with hope and expectation. 
“Integration” is almost certain to go through. Some will see 
it with sorrow and some with joy. It could be no more than 
an ingenious piece of ecclesiastical carpentry. Our hope is 
that it may be a re-birth, a coming together of things that 
ought never to have been separated, and so a means by which 
the power of God can be released for the service of all men 
through the Church. 


Reflections on the History of Christian 
Apologetics 


EUGENE R. FAIRWEATHER * 


“Apologetics”, the Concise Oxford Dictionary tells us, is an 
“argumentative defence, especially of Christianity’. Since in 
the nature of things the gospel and the Church are exposed to 
criticism from many standpoints, the argumentative defence 
of Christianity has had to cover a very broad field. An early 
Christian apologist, for instance, might find himself at one 
time arguing with Jews about Old Testament interpretation, 
at another refuting pagan attacks on Christian morals, and at 
still another developing a philosophical proof of monotheism. 
In current usage, however, the term “‘apologetics’’ commonly 
denotes the attempt to commend the truths of faith to the 
natural reason — what we might call the Christian “‘mission to 
the Greeks” — and it is the history of this enterprise that I 
intend to survey in the following pages. 

It must be admitted at the outset that to many Christians 
apologetics is only a great deviation from genuine faith. There 
is, we are told, no real point of contact between the gospel and 
the Greeks. At best, we may help to break down the idolatrous 
constructions behind which men hide from God’s judgment and 
mercy ; the idea of a positive preparation for the gospel through 
rational argument is essentially anti-Christian. The preaching 
of Christ crucified can never be anything but mere “folly to 
the Gentiles.” 7 


It must be added, however, that this attack from the rear 


does not find the Christian apologist defenceless. He may argue 
that New Testament writers themselves appeal to a universal 
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manifestation of God ', or to historical evidence for the gospel 
events *, and that this example is widely imitated by great 
Christian teachers. He may even suggest that theological 
integrity demands a willingness to meet the challenge of phi- 
losophical and historical reason wherever the affirmations of 
faith provoke such a challenge. As he sees it, the Christian 
must always be ready to give the inquirer an apologia for the 
Christian hope 3. 

No mere survey of the history of apologetics can decisively 
resolve what is obviously a deep-rooted theological conflict. 
Nevertheless, if we can find what the great apologists have 
tried to do, and wherein their critics have found them wanting, 
we shall at least have amassed some of the essential raw mate- 
rials for an informed theological judgment on the apologetic 
enterprise. 


Apologetics, culture, and faith 


There are two obvious ways of approaching the history of 
apologetics. One approach starts from the fact that the apol- 
ogist’s work is conditioned by the cultural climate and the 
distinctive intellectual concerns of his time. Because the apol- 
ogist’s calling compels him to speak directly to his contem- 
poraries, their preoccupations necessarily colour his presenta- 
tion of Christianity, often to the point of giving a dispropor- 
tionate place to minor or passing problems. So, for example, 
early Christian writers had constantly to struggle against the 
idea that faith in the transcendent God and his saving purpose 
led to the deliberate neglect of social obligations, and against 
the popular ascription of historical calamities to the anger of 
displaced divinities. The most brilliant response to this sort 
of challenge, Augustine’s City of God, happens to be one of the 
great creative works of Christian theology, but a good deal of 
its argument bears directly on the historical conjunction of 
the rise of Christianity with the decline of classical civilization, 
and only indirectly on the persistent problems of Christian 
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belief. From outstanding instances like this, together with the 
recognition of the essentially missionary nature of the apol- 
ogist’s task, it would be easy to conclude that apologetics has 
been and can only be a constantly changing reaction to a con- 
stantly shifting environment. On this showing, the history of 
apologetics must be simply a reflection of the evolution of secular 
thought and culture. We need not deny the influence of Chris- 
tianity on this evolution, but we shall assume that apol- 
ogetics as such derives whatever coherence and continuity it 
may possess from the history of culture, and not from the pattern 
of Christian truth. 

Such a reading of history favours a pragmatic rather than a 
theological assessment of Christian apologetics ; it may equip 
us to gauge the effectiveness of a particular apologetic as 
propaganda, but it will not help us to determine the relation 
of the apologetic endeavour to the gospel. If the history of 
apologetics is to shed light on this latter problem, we must 
read it in a different way, with the primary affirmations of the 
Christian faith as our point of departure. I am not pretending 
that apologetics has developed in isolation from the questions 
actually posed by the “Greeks”; such a notion is obviously 
self-contradictory. But I am saying that the history of apol- 
ogetics is no mere record of random answers to casual ques- 
tions ; that on the contrary the apologists generally reckoned 
as great are precisely those who have learned to see each ques- 
tion and answer as part of one great dialogue between Athens 
and Jerusalem ; and that this sense of the unity of the apologetic 
task has come from a vision of the great apologetic issues as 
problems inherent in the one faith of Christendom, and not 
simply as nagging questions put from outside. In other words, 
serious apologetics begins when the great Christian doctrines 
themselves evoke questions from the “Greek”? within the 
reflective believer, however far it may eventually have to reach 
out to meet inquirers where they are. On this showing, apologet- 
ics will have a history of its own, with an inner coherence and 
continuity derived from the essential nature of that faith which 
the apologist seeks to commend to the questioning world. 

As the Greek Fathers often put it, the two great themes of 
Christian belief are the theologia, or mystery of God’s life, and 
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the otkonomia, or mystery of God’s creative and re-creative 
action *. With these principles as our ultimate standard of 
judgment, it should be possible to formulate a genuinely critical 
history of apologetics as a theological discipline. Moreover, 
since most apologists have recognized the peculiar significance 
of these two themes, such a reading of history should give us a 
clearer idea of what apologetics has actually tried to accomplish. 

To approach the story in this way is not to prejudge the 
case in favour of the defendant. It may well be that the adven- 
tures of Christian apologists will strongly suggest that their 
undertaking is inherently impossible. But judgment must follow 
understanding, and we shall never understand the work of the 
great apologists until we see its relation to their apprehension 
of the basic Christian truths. 


Theistic apologetics 


Christian faith in the one true God, whom no man has ever 
seen or can see, but who has made himself known through 
his only Son ?, raises two serious questions for the apologist. 
First, how can he demonstrate the transcendent reality of the 
invisible God, the eternal ground of all temporal things ? Sec- 
ondly, how can he vindicate the Christian claim that this eternal 
God can and does act in the realm of time and space? As 
Blaise Pascal’s sharp contrast between the ‘“‘God of the phi- 
losophers” and the “God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob”’ sug- 
gests, this dual task of the apologist for Christian theism 
involves considerable tension. To find common ground with 
non-Christians in a “‘religious’’, and even an explicitly theistic, 
view of the world of experience has often proved fairly easy, 
and Christian vindications of the unique reality of God have 
leaned heavily on the thought of non-Christian philosophers. 
Since, however, to many philosophers the notion of particular 
divine actions has seemed incompatible with the infinity, 
perfection, and transcendence of the divine being, the effective 


1 Cf. M. D. Cuenu, O. P., Is Theology a Science ? (Hawthorn Books, New 
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demonstration of God’s freedom in action has been more dif- 
ficult. The great apologists have persistently upheld both these 
aspects of Christian theism, but the unwillingness of the ““Greeks’’ 
to allow for the particularity of God’s action in history, integral 
though it is to the gospel, has undeniably given point to attacks 
on the legitimacy of Christian apologetics. The “God” of the 
philosophers, it is argued, has unmasked himself as an idol 
which must be totally rejected in favour of the living God 
of the Bible. 

The point at issue is effectively illustrated by the main 
conflicting trends in the history of Christian theism. Since the 
metaphysical approach to theistic apologetics has played a 
dominant role in the story, it is probably the best starting-point. 
In view of the persistence among philosophers of the quest 
for a divine principle beyond the finite objects of human 
experience, it is not surprising that apologists should have 
attempted a metaphysical interpretation of the God of faith, 
and we can in fact trace a consistent use of certain basic argu- 
ments for the existence of one transcendent God throughout 
the history of Christian thought. While forms of thought and 
expression have varied under successive philosophical influences, 
the necessity of acknowledging the necessary and infinite being, 
“which all men call God” ', as the sole adequate explanation 
of the contingent and finite, has been the unchanging foundation 
of this type of apologetics. No doubt Augustine and Anselm, 
Aquinas and Scotus, Descartes and Leibniz, Butler and Paley, 
differed widely both in their attitudes towards philosophy and 
in their particular philosophical views, but in their character- 
istic ways they all made use of the argument from finite beings 
to their Creator. Furthermore, apologists of this school have 
boldly undertaken to confront the idea of a God wholly bound 
by metaphysical necessity with a rational vindication of God’s 
freedom to act — and even, in some instances, with a proof of 
the wisdom and justice of his mode of action. Extreme views 
of the divine omnipotence may have been rejected on rational 
grounds by this type of apologetic, but God’s freedom to create 
and to redeem has been firmly defended. For example, Anselm 
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(d. 1109) first formulated a theistic metaphysic in his Monologion, 
and then used it in his Cur Deus Homo to justify the ways 
of God to man. Similarly, in his Summa contra Gentiles, Aquinas 
(d. 1274) tried both to demonstrate God’s existence and to 
vindicate his freedom and providential government against 
the deterministic philosophy of the “‘Gentiles’”. Nearly five 
centuries later, in The Analogy of Religion, Natural and Revealed, 
to the Constitution and Course of Nature (1736), Butler undertook 
in the same spirit to defend both religion in general and historical 
revelation in particular. Obviously apologists of this sort, 
dominated though they were by the ideal of metaphysical 
understanding, were determined to make their method serve 
the Christian doctrine of God in its fullness. 

Nevertheless, they have been repeatedly attacked from 
another standpoint, in the interests of the Christian doctrine of 
divine and human personality. Whatever else they may have 
been, the mediaeval “nominalists”, whose critical philosophy 
undermined metaphysical theology, were theological ‘“‘volun- 
tarists’’, opposed to the synthesis of metaphysics and faith as 
inimical to God’s sovereign freedom. Somewhat later Pascal 
(d. 1662) devised a non-metaphysical apologetic characterized 
by an emphasis on the “‘reasons’”’ of the “heart’’ — a doctrine 
developed, no doubt, under the influence of Montaigne’s sceptic- 
ism and in reaction against Descartes’ rationalism, but inspired 
above all by a personal commitment to the living God. Later 
still, under the conjoint pressure of philosophical agnosticism 
and concern for the freedom of faith, Kant (d. 1804) built his 
“moral” argument for God on the ruins of metaphysics. React- 
ing in his turn against both idealistic philosophy and a dry 
moralism, Schleiermacher (d. 1834) sought to vindicate religion 
as ‘feeling’. Diverse and complex as these repudiations of 
the alliance of faith with reason obviously are, they quite 
clearly reflect a common concern for a free communion between 
God and man, delivered from the impersonal necessities of 
metaphysical reason. 

Ironically enough, the anti-metaphysical apologists have 
themselves come under attack for their failure to safeguard 
Christian faith in the sovereign Lord. For a theological critic 
like Karl Barth, their doctrines are manifestly incapable of 
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vindicating the objective reality of God; when Feuerbach 
(d. 1872) identified God with mankind, he was simply reducing 
to its ultimate absurdity the attempt to find God in and through 
man’s moral and religious “experience”. But if the “God” of 
rational apologetics is an idol, and the ‘‘God” of anti-rationalist 
apologetics nothing more than man’s shadow, it seems evident 
that all attempts at theistic apologetics must be abandoned. 
Man has fallen away from God and there is no way back through 
human effort, whether rational, moral, or emotional. Contact 
between sinful man and the divine truth must be created ex 
nthilo by the Word of God, and in this creative act apologetics 
has no part. Such, at least, is the considered judgment delivered 
against the whole enterprise of Christian apologetics by one 
of the great theological movements of modern times. 


“Christological” apologetics 


When we turn to the Christian affirmation that ‘in Christ 
God was reconciling the world to himself” ', we again find two 
urgent questions awaiting the apologist. First, how can the 
factual historicity of the events which faith calls divine acts 
be securely established ? Secondly, how can the claim that 
these events embody the divine action be substantiated ? On 
the whole, despite the intensive and varied criticism to which 
the basic Christian story has been subjected, it has proved 
relatively easy to defend the essential historicity of the Christian 
tradition. The really serious difficulties of what we may call 
“Christological” apologetics seem to lie on its theological rather 
than its historical side ; here, however, the complexity of the 
data and the inherent impossibility of producing a rational 
formula for identifying the action of God in particular historical 
events have been enough to raise fresh and radical doubts of 
the legitimacy of Christian apologetics. 

A kind of dialectic of theology and history gives form to 
this aspect of our story. In the first phase of this dialectic, 
circumstances favoured the predominance of theology. Before 
the rise of modern historical criticism, apologetics could honestly 
assume the full historicity of the biblical narrative (subject only 
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to the recognition of such literary devices as parable and 
allegory). Undisturbed by any radical questioning of the 
history, apologists could concentrate on vindicating its Chris- 
tian interpretation. While they were not unaware either of 
the value of a broader apologetic or of the essential limitations 
of all apologetic “‘proofs’”, they tended to lean very heavily 
on the handy argument from miracles and from the fulfilment 
of prophecy. Consequently, apologists of this type were espe- 
cially vulnerable to attacks on the complete accuracy of the 
biblical history. It is not surprising, then, that critical study 
of the Bible should pretty well have wiped out this sort of Chris- 
tological apologetics, particularly since serious theological ques- 
tions could also be raised about the demonstrative value of 
miracles as evidence of divine power. At the present day, a 
pre-critical apologetic persists only in a distorted form which, 
in effect, argues in a circle from a fundamentalist theology 
of biblical inspiration to a guaranteed history to a theological 
evaluation of the history. 

It has been the great theological and apologetic achievement 
of Christian biblical scholarship, not to retreat into this dis- 
torted “‘theologism’’, but to face the critical issues frankly — 
not merely as an apologetic necessity, but as an inescapable 
responsibility of believers in the God who has acted in history. 
By thus accepting their Christian responsibility, apologists 
have in fact vindicated the substantial historicity of the “‘apos- 
tolic tradition’”’ of Christendom. At the same time, it is undeni- 
able that concentration on historical studies, encouraged both 
by the needs of the day and by the fear of doing theological 
violence to historical facts, and backed up philosophically by 
a relativistic view of historical man, has tended to produce a 
barren historical apologetic. Both the lights and the shadows 
of history have indeed been painted with greater accuracy, but 
the significance of the picture for Christian faith has been 
obscured. Thus, while we know more about Christian origins 
than ever before, the new sense of the historical rootage of 
Christianity often smothers the conviction of the uniqueness 
of God’s reconciling work in Christ. 

In view of this tendency of critical apologetics, it is plausibly 
argued that historical apologetics cannot serve the Christian 
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gospel. For one thing, the difficulties of an appeal to history, 
notably the tentative nature of historical conclusions, have 
stimulated attempts to free the Christian affirmations from 
dependence on the changes and chances of historical studies. 
Such diverse undertakings as Cardinal Dechamps’ apologetic 
appeal to the living Church and Paul Tillich’s presentation of 
the “picture of Jesus as the Christ” express a concern to safe- 
guard the absolute commitment of faith from the relativities 
of history '. It may be objected that too drastic an attempt to 
secure faith from historical risks will end by severing the gospel 
from its historical roots ; none the less, the problem is a serious 
one. A similar detachment has been encouraged, moreover, by 
the awareness that historical research can never by itself sustain 
the claim to unique significance made by Christian faith for 
Christ. This awareness has fostered a “‘biblical theology’ which 
seeks to interpret the divine ‘“‘Word” communicated through 
the human “words” of Scripture. While such a theology is 
obviously concerned with the historical roots of its great themes, 
it is less obvious that it always does justice to the complexity 
of the biblical history in its entirety. 

From all this it is evident that the age of criticism has 
experienced a real crisis of historical apologetics. The respective 
claims of the “‘flesh’’ and of the ““Word”’ have been forcefully 
asserted, but the “incarnation’”’ still remains problematical. 


The apologist’s calling 


Has the story of apologetics, so summarily told, any lesson 
for us, or were we simply deluded in supposing that it could 
shed any light on the significance of the apologetic enterprise ? 
I do not believe that we can derive ultimate theological judg- 
ments from history alone — even the history of theology — but 
I suggest that this particular history does at least give the 
theologian something to think about. For example, it shows 
pretty clearly that Christian thinkers have found it almost 
equally difficult to live with apologetics and to live without 
it, and this in itself should be an interesting thing to ponder. 


1 Cf. M. Brcgut, L’A pologétique du Cardinal Dechamps (Desclée de 
Brouwer, Bruges — Paris, 1949), passim; P. Titticu, Systematic Theology, II 
(University of Chicago Press, 1957), pp. 101-107. 
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The apologist’s task has never been easy. Rationalists have 
accused him of prostituting philosophical and historical reason 
to the demands of dogma. Biblicists have attacked him for 
intruding alien and corrosive elements into Christian theology. 
When he has tried to safeguard the historical and personal side 
of Christian faith, he has run the risk of losing his grasp on 
the transcendent and unchanging. When he has attempted 
to spell out the metaphysical implications of Christian doctrine, 
he has been in danger of forgetting the God who acts. At best, 
he seems to be a magnificent failure. 

And yet the apologist’s calling is hard to refuse. The gospel 
is the divine message of life and hope, and Christians cannot 
leave undone anything that might open the ears of a dying 
and despairing world to God’s Word. The gospel unveils the 
deepest secrets of man’s world and man’s history, and it comes 
naturally to the Christian man to seek out every point of con- 
tact between what he knows of nature and history and the 
truth of God’s being and purpose. On such grounds as these, 
not a few Christians in every age have heard in the challenge 
of reason a call from God himself. 

The whole story points in its own way to one of the pervasive 
dilemmas of contemporary theology. As we have seen, some 
Christians insist on the duty of commending the gospel to 
reason, or of otherwise making contact between revelation and 
human experience, while others can only see such efforts as the 
subjection of the gospel to the judgment of alienated reason 
or the mind of sinful flesh. The fundamental issue is evidently 
the problem of nature and grace. Does the confession of God’s 
sovereignty compel us to reduce the creature’s instrumental 
role to the vanishing point ? Or does it, on the contrary, demand 
the fullest recognition of the creature’s capacities, just because 
it is God’s handiwork ? Again, does the recognition of man’s 
fallenness call for a total revaluation of man the creature ? 
Or should we rather think of sin as qualifying, but not obliterat- 
ing, man’s natural capacity for God ? All these questions are 
forcibly raised by the history of apologetics, with all its tensions, 
and it is evident that our final judgment on that history will 
depend on the kind of answer we give to them. 


Evolution of the Catholic Idea of Mission 
A French Roman Catholic Bibliography 


ANDRE RETIF, S. J. * 


There is a limit to the power to contract and synthesize. 
To compress twenty centuries of missionary thought into a 
few pages is a desperate enterprise which deserves your indulg- 
ence and will satisfy neither author nor reader. Yet this is what 
we are asked to do, and we shall do our best. After mentioning 
a few general works, we shall pass under review the different 
periods of the Church’s history. 


General works 


The principal work of reference is unfortunately very expen- 
sive (some 45 New French francs per volume). This is Histoire 
universelle des missions catholiques, published under the name 
of Monsignor Delacroix (4 vols., Griind, Paris). The first three 
are on history proper, the fourth describes the spiritual situation 
in this mid-century period. The bibliography is a source of 
the highest value. An older work now out of print, by Georges 
Goyau, Missions et missionaires (Bloud, Paris, 1931, 266 pp.), 
would be the most manageable guide and the most to be recom- 
mended. Likewise the Dossiers d'action missionaire by Pierre 
Charles in the new edition (Edition Universelle, Brussels, 1939, 
422 pp.). René-Paul Millot, under the title, L’épopée missionaire 
(Fayard, Paris, 1956, 454 pp.), has published a first book of 
original documents from the beginnings up to 1622. On the 
difficult problem of the salvation of unbelievers, the classic 
work is by Louis Capéran, Le probleme du salut des infidéles 
(Grand Séminaire, Toulouse, 1934), which consists of a historical 


1 Editor for Africa and Asia of the magazine, Etudes (Paris) and Director 
of the Centre de formation missionnaire, Paris. Article translated from the 
I’'rench by Margaret House. 
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essay (616 pp.), and a theological essay (150 pp.). We shall 
follow the schema proposed by Edouard de Moreau, in “La 
papauté et les missions’, Nouvelle Revue Théologique (Louvain, 
March 1933, pp. 193-212), quoted again by André Seumois, 
Introduction 4 la mussiologie (Schéneck-Beckenried, Switzerland, 


PP. 295-306). 


First period : first to fifth centuries 


This period comprises the apostolic and post-apostolic eras, 
the latter being divided into the pre-Constantinian and the 
post-Constantinian. Everything begins with our Lord’s injunc- 
tion to go and teach all the nations. The Church, animated 
by the Spirit received at Pentecost, was to become progressively 
aware of its universal nature which it tried by degrees to trans- 
late into fact. Faith spread like an epidemic starting from the 
Christian cells. Note the role of laymen and even more of 
laywomen, of itinerant missionaries, supplemented gradually 
by bishops and by Latin and Eastern priests sent by the bishops. 
A few names emerge: St. Paul, St. Martin, St. Patrick... 

Problems abound during this period: the role of faith in 
the resurrection of Christ and of the eschatological expectation, 
the role of grace and of the Spirit, the place of the Word and 
of the Church, missionary prayer, the institution of the cate- 
chuminate, the motives of conversion, the doctrine of the 
Fathers of the Church on mission. For a detailed bibliography 
see Parole et mission (Le Cerf, Paris, No. 4, 1959). On the 
Acts of the Apostles, see A. Rétif, For au Christ et Mtssion 
(Le Cerf, Paris, 1953, 155 pp.). Here the apostolic kerygma 
is explained and the Lord’s place in it, and the part played by 
signs and missionary work as God’s judgment. G. Bardy, La 
conversion au christianisme durant les premiers siécles (Aubier, 
Paris, 1949, 356 pp.), presents the missionary problem from 
the point of view of the converts ; it is a book to be warmly 
commended. Missionary methods have been studied by A. 
Seumois, La papauté et les missions au cours des six premiers 
siécles (Casterman, Paris and Brussels, 1953), but with less 
historical precision than Bardy. The patristic doctrine of mis- 
sion has been the subject of more monographs in German 
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than in French. For a first initiation see A. Rétif, Patristique et 
mission, I (mimeographed, 5, rue Monsieur, Paris 7°). G. Bardy, 
La question des langues dans l’Eglise ancienne (Beauchesne, 
Paris, 1948, 295 pp.) raises a problem of particular interest. 


Second period : fifth to thirteenth centuries 


During the first period, the diffusion of the faith occurred 
spontaneously and without plan. This occasional and scattered 
activity is to be found again in this period. From now on the 
faith is no longer propagated among the civilized peoples of 
the Roman Empire, but among the barbarians of Germany 
and Slavonia, among Anglo-Saxons and Scandinavians. Efforts 
are directed towards the conversion of the pagan chiefs and 
kings rather than of individuals. It is the last time that oriental 
missionaries play any considerable part. Monks deserve special 
mention. The Popes are beginning to direct missionary work 
in distant lands, in the case of Augustine of Canterbury and of 
Boniface in Germany. Christianity takes account of the beliefs 
of the people evangelized and of their culture, as in England 
and in Moravia (St. Cyril and St. Methodius). Temporal power 
intervenes sometimes with indiscretion or violence. 

The best thing to read here would be some monographs : 
Saint Augustin de Canterbury, by A. Brou (Lecoffre, Paris, 1897) ; 
Saint Grégoire le Grand, by P. Batiffol (Paris, 1928) ; Saint 
Bomface by G. Kurth (Paris, 1901, new edition, 1913); Les 
Slaves, Byzance et Rome au IX® stécle, by F. Dvornik (Champion, 
Paris, 1926, 360 pp.). There is good documentation for the whole 
period in the collective work published in the name of Mon- 
signor Delacroix, quoted earlier, first volume. 


Third period : thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 


This time, the Church is approaching Asia, and also begin- 
ning to plan work in Muslim North Africa. The people affected 
have sometimes quite highly developed cultures. The mendicant 
Orders play a part of the highest importance, the Popes are 
beginning to control missionary enterprise (for example, the 
expeditions to Mongolia), and a certain reflection upon the nature 
and methods of missions is beginning to take shape. Yet this 
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all remains occasional and fugitive: it is an approach rather 
than a serious attempt to establish the Church among new 
peoples (yet note the extraordinary apostolic epic of Jean de 
Montecorvin at Khan-baliq, today Peking). 

One astonishing figure stands out, that of Ramon Llull 
(cf. R. Sugranyes de Franch, Raymond Lulle, docteur des missions, 
Schoneck-Beckenried, Switzerland, 1954). This mystic was no 
dreamer, and he was before his time in many respects : the study 
of foreign religions and cultures, attention to languages, reflec- 
tion on apostleship and the conditions of its effectiveness. 
St. Francis of Assisi and St. Dominique have substituted the 
evangelistic spirit for the spirit of the Crusades, the second 
with more intellectual preoccupation. In the book by Lemaitre 
and Masseron, Saint Francois d’Assise (Paris, 1927), see the 
chapter by L. Bréhier on the Franciscan missions of the Middle 
Ages. Monsignor Delacroix’s history would give plenty of 
information on Dominican missions. A. Van den Wyngaert 
published at Lille in 1924 a biography, Jean de Mont-Corvin. 
H. Cordier describes the expeditions to China in his Hzstoire 
générale de la Chine (Geuthner, Paris, 1920), volume II, and has 
published (Paris, 1891) a critical edition of the travels of Odoric 
de Pordenone. One can see the great progress made in this 
period: evangelism becomes an organized and permanent 
institution, the need is felt of a preliminary theological education 
and a technical preparation, especially linguistic and cultural. 


Fourth period : fifteenth to eighteenth centuries 


At the beginning of this period, missionary organization is 
governed by royal patronage, Portuguese and Spanish. The 
kings of Portugal and of Spain received from the Pope, for the 
sake of the peace of Christendom, a certain number of rights 
and privileges justified by certain duties. In brief, evangeliza- 
tion was the duty of colonial governments, which in turn had 
rights of control and direction over the new Christendoms, a 
system which brought with it advantages and inconveniences, 
as the future was to show. Evangelization, especially in coun- 
tries subjected to Portugal, was all too often limited to coastal 
areas. Assimilation played its part and Christianization was 
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paralleled by Portugalization and Hispanization. Christianity 
and colonialism in short were to be too closely interwoven for 
the Christian faith and its dissemination not to be injured 
thereby. 

Yet the Church quickly reacted to the abuses of the system. 
The entry of the Society of Jesus upon the scene brought new 
life : evangelists and disinterested men like St. Francis Xavier, 
Ricci, and Nobili tried to Christianize in depth the great religi- 
ous civilizations of Japan, China, and India. In 1622, the 
foundation of the Congregation for the Propagation of the 
Faith, the Roman ministry of missions, began to evade and 
override Portuguese patronage by the institution of apostolic 
vicars. It insisted on the creation of a local clergy, on independ- 
ence of political problems, and installed missionaries who were 
uniquely concerned with the Kingdom of God. The spiritual 
cooling-off of Christendom and various obstacles in the eighteenth 
century were to slow up the progress of the gospel overseas. 

An example of the Spanish methods of evangelism is de- 
scribed by P. Ricard in La “‘conquéte spirituelle’ du Mexique 
(Paris, 1933), a classical work which shows the mendicant 
Orders at work from 1523 to 1572 (XIX, 404 pp.). The 
protests from Las Casas and Vitoria against the excesses of 
colonialism are studied in a lively way by L. Hanke, in 
Conscience chrétienne et colonisation au XVI* siécle (Paris, 1956). 
On St. Francis Xavier, his letters are the main thing to read. 
See also a good biography by J. Brodrick (Spes, Paris, 1954, 
531 pp., translated from the English), and an excellent spiritual 
monograph by Xavier Léon-Dufour, Saint Francois Xavier 
(La Colombe, Paris, 1953, 278 pp.). Victor Cronin has recently 
written the biographies of Ricci and of Nobili of which only 
the first has been translated into French. 

On the ideas and activities of the Congregation of the Prop- 
agation of the Faith, the best thing would be to become acquaint- 
ed with the work of Monsignor Delacroix. On the subject 
of an astonishingly modern document, the Instruction of 1659, 
see A. Rétif, “La charte des missions modernes’ in Etudes 
(Paris, January 1959), and the document in Le siége apostolique 
et les missions which we shall discuss later on. The amaz- 
ingly troubled period which closes at the end of the eighteenth 
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century has seen some strange theological quarrels, such as 
that of the Jansenists and the one relating to the Chinese and 
the Malabar rites. These questions are shown in their proper 
proportions in Histoire de l’Eglise by Fliche and Martin (Bloud, 
Paris, Vol. 19). 


Fifth period : the nineteenth century 


About 1820, the missions are in a lamentable state. This is 
due to the suppression of the Jesuits, to the ravages of the 
French Revolution, and to the troubles caused by this and the 
wars of the Empire. A new start was largely due to the writings 
of Chateaubriand. This has been called the romantic movement 
of missions, but this is to disfigure the true role of the missionary 
and the face of the peoples missionized. The latter are represent- 
ed as savage races, the role of martyrdom is exalted and exag- 
gerated, and with the idea of evangelization is mixed a feeling 
of superiority if not contempt on the part of the white race. 
Henceforth royal patronage ceases to operate, financial aid 
comes from the Christian congregations consequent on the 
formation of the Society for the Propagation of the Faith (1822), 
followed by the Society of the Holy Childhood, and, for the 
local clergy, the Society of St. Peter the Apostle. More and 
more the papacy plays a directing part in the missionary 
enterprise, and numerous congregations are founded for foreign 
evangelism. 

Father Charles has analysed the often harmful influence of 
Chateaubriand, as in Dossiers d’action muissionaire (Aucam, 
Louvain, pp. 379-382), and Misstologie (Aucam, Louvain, 1939, 
pp. 147-164 and 184-200). The essential aim of the implanting 
of the Church was disappearing as well as the preoccupation 
of the preceding centuries, of Christianizing the civilizations 
themselves, of making the religious riches of India and China 
flow into Christianity. Hence, in this nineteenth century, the 
propensity for the development of works of charity. This was 
often a heroic and generous action, but insufficiently prepared 
and thought out, insufficiently based on an enlightened theology. 
An unconscious nationalism, a reflection of the mentality of 
the time, often distorts the perspective ; in the end the. éute 
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is neglected for the sake of the masses. Yet we find in this 
period great missionary figures or inspirers of the missionary 
impulse. For example, Mére Javouhey (see G. Goyau, Un 
grand homme : Mére Javouhey, Paris, 1928), and Father Liber- 
mann (see A. Rétif, Pauvreté spirituelle et mission d’aprés le 
Pére Libermann, Spes, Paris, 1956). Other people would repay 
study: Cardinal Lavigerie, Monsignor Augouard, Cardinal 
Massaia, etc. 


Sixth period : the twentieth century 


We shall spend longer on the contemporary period, for it 
is richer in missionary theology and easier for non-specialists. 
Once the student has found his bearings in these new subjects, 
it will be easier for him to find his way through the earlier 
periods in order to trace the evolution of the idea of mission. 

Here first of all is a book which is both solid and readable, 
and gives a general view of the question: Charles Couturier, 
Mission de l’Eglise (VOrante, Paris, 1957, 140 pp.). Four 
chapters set out the subject very clearly: the divine plan of 
salvation, the genesis of a church, temporal hindrances, the 
growth of a church. A detailed twelve-page bibliography opens 
the way for further research. 

Catholic missionary doctrine is based on the pontifical 
declarations : to ignore them would be to fail to understand 
the contemporary missionary movement. These declarations, 
therefore, are an important source which both inspires and 
sanctions all thought in this field. There exists in French a 
remarkable and convenient collection called Le siége apostolique 
et les missions (Society for the Propagation of the Faith, 5 rue 
Monsieur, Paris 7, and 12 rue Sala, Lyon 2). Three numbers 
which can be easily consulted, thanks to a very complete index, 
give us all the important documents on missions and related 
subjects (ecumenism, colonization, independence of the colon- 
ized countries, etc.). The great documents which enable us 
to follow the evolution of situations and ideas over fifty years 
are the following: Maximum illud (1919) of Benedict XV, 
Rerum Ecclesiae (1926) of Pius XI, Evangelii praecones (1951), 
Fider donum (1957) of Pius XII, and Princeps pastorum (1959) 
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of John XXIII. For a commentary on these instructions, 
consult A. Retif, Introduction a la doctrine pontificale des mis- 
sions (Le Seuil, Paris, 1953, 175 pp.) and Monsignor Delacroix 
(Volume 3, pp. 126 ff.). 

Controversies arose among the theologians on the notion of 
mission, and by degrees agreement has been achieved together 
with a real mental evolution. Those who are interested can 
find an account of this controversy in Le probléme cardinal de 
la misstologie et des missions catholiques by E. Loffeld (Spiritus, 
Rhenen, Holland, 1956, 415 pp., on pages 26-39). The most 
notable protagonist was a Belgian Jesuit, Father Pierre Charles. 
His principal works on missionary subjects are La priéve mis- 
stonnaive (Aucam, Louvain, 176 pp.) ; Missiologie (Aucam, Lou- 
vain, 1939) ; Etudes missiologiques (Desclée De Brouwer, 1956, 
434 pp.), and the Dossters d'action missionnaire quoted at the 
beginning of this article. His disciple and successor, Father 
Masson, has synthesized his doctrine in two articles of the 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique (Louvain) of December 1958 and 
January 1959. 

Pére Charles’s doctrine is too full to resume in a few lines, 
but we can suggest the main position. For him, mission is 
primarily the function of the Church. It is of the Church, 
carried out by the Church, and its purpose is to plant the Church 
in a new territory. The specific object of missionary activity is 
to make the Church grow to the ends of the earth. “It appears 
thus that the (visible) Church is to be planted or to be prop- 
agated upon the earth, to use two synonymous expressions. 
In fact, the Church, like humanity and the outside world, is, 
from its nature, visible, permanent and co-extensive in space 
with humanity.” All this is for the sake of the completion of 
the mystical Body of Christ and the glory of the Trinity. The 
conclusions appear clearly: every Christian must be a mis- 
sionary because he is part of the Church ; every civilization 
must be penetrated and purified by Christianity whose virtual- 
ities it must manifest, though they may still be imperfectly 
exploited. 

This doctrine of mission as the implanting of the Church 
was recognized and sanctioned by the Popes (cf. E. Loffeld, 
op. cit., pp. 199 ff.). We shall quote two passages only : “What 
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is the aim of missions if not to establish and consolidate the 
Church of Christ in these immense territories ?” (Rerum Ec- 
clesiae, 1926). ‘“The object of missions, as everyone knows, is 
first of all to make the light of Christian truth shine for new 
peoples and to raise up new Christians. But the ultimate aim 
towards which they should tend —and which should always 
be before our eyes —is that the Church should be firmly and 
definitively established among new peoples and there receive 
its own hierarchy, chosen from among the inhabitants of the 
place” (Evangelit praecones, 1951). According to Pius XII, 
the aim is a double one: to preach the faith to non-Christians, 
and to establish the Church. The first had not been sufficiently 
put into relief by Father Charles, although it was traditional. 
The preaching of the faith is not only a condition of the estab- 
lishment of the Church, but a permanent basis of mission. 

In our turn, we have proposed the following definition which 
uses but expands that of Pius XII: mission is the spiritual 
activity, born of the Trinitarian procession’, which consists 
of preaching the gospel to non-Christians and of setting up 
among them in an indigenous and stable manner the whole 
Christian economy with a view to their salvation and thus to 
completing the mysterious Body and the glory of the Father 
through the Son in the Spirit (cf. Vision universelle du Catholic- 
asme, mimeographed, 5 rue Monsieur, Paris 7). This definition 
seems to us more satisfactory and wider than that proposed 
for example by Father Seumois. 

During the last twenty years missionary thought has taken 
a real leap forward and has entered domains left in shadow 
by Father Charles. To conclude, we should like to open up 
a few more perspectives on this subject. The Bible is increasingly 
studied in a missionary perspective. Our faith rests on the 
revelation of God manifested in his Word. But the universal 
and missionary dimension of this Word has only lately been 
systematically brought out. Since we cannot multiply refer- 
ences in this field, we refer to an article in Mission de l’Eglise 


« This is a reference to the doctrine of the procession of the Son from 
the Father and of the Holy Spirit from both Father and Son within the Trinity, 


which is paralleled by the relation of the mission of the Church to the Lord 
of the Church. 
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(Paris, December 1959, the page about the seminarists). Two 
names stand out, those of the exegetists, Gelin and Feuillet. 
That of Father Daniélou should also be added for his explora- 
tion of the missionary meaning of the Bible in various works, 
such as Les saints paiens de l’ Ancien Testament and Essai sur 
le mystére de l'histoire (Le Seuil, Paris). A little popular book 
which is a model of its kind is Le salut des nations (Cahier 
Evangile No. 33, 2, rue de la Planche, Paris 7). 

The missionary idea can be scrutinized also in the liturgical, 
patristic, and general theological field (cf. A. Rétif, Liturgie et 
mission, Patristique et mission I, Mission de l’Eglise et Mission 
de l’Esprit, etc., 5, rue Monsieur, Paris 7). Father Daniélou’s 
work has brought a widened perspective to this subject ; in 
Le mystéere du salut des nations and Le mystére de l Avent (Seuil, 
Paris, 1946 and 1948, 150 pp. and 210 pp.), both translated 
into English (The Newman Press, Maryland), the great dogmas 
and Christian currents are shown to intervene in the founding 
of the missionary activity and spirit : the mission of the Word 
and of the Holy Ghost, the incarnation and the transfiguration, 
death and resurrection, parousia, glory of God, ascension, the 
mission of the angels, etc. In my book, Catholicity (Fayard, 
Paris, 1956, 120 pp.; published in London by Burns and in 
New York by Hawthorn Books, under the title The Catholic 
Spirit, 1959), I have tried to show the historical and doctrinal 
development of the idea of catholicity. Other works such as 
Apétres du Pére by L. M. Devailly (l’Orante, Paris, 1960) con- 
tinue this enquiry into the Bible, the Fathers, and theology. 

Let us end with a fine statement by Pius XI in 1922: “The 
missionary spirit is the manifestation of the Holy Spirit of 
the First Pentecost, who descended upon the Apostles to fill 
them and to set them on fire so that no obstacle should dull 
their ardour, and which caused them to spread themselves 
throughout the whole universe because the little Jewish world 
was not big enough for the manifestation of their love (Le 


siége apostolique, p. 59). 


Bibliography of Protestant Works in French 


JEAN NOUVELON * 


Works Written in French 


MAuRICE LEENHARDT, Notes sur la traduction du Nouveau Tes- 
tament en langue primitive, in Revue d'histoire et de philo- 
sophie religieuses (published by the Protestant Faculty of 
Theology, University of Strasbourg), May-June 1922. How 
to express the message of the Word of God in a “‘primitive 
language”’. 

Nos champs de mission (Paris, 1922). An historical account of 
the Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris and of each 
of its fields of activity. 


Raovut At.ieErR, La psychologie de la conversion chez les peuples 
non-civilisés (Payot, Paris, 1925, 2 vols.). The birth of 
personality under the influence of evangelical preaching in 
tribal societies. 

— Le non-civilisé et nous: différence irréductible ou tdentité 
fonciére ? (Payot, Paris, 1927). A discussion of theories of 
sociology in the light of the results of Protestant missions. 

— Mage et religion (Berger-Levrault, Paris, 1935). Although 
nearly always found together, they are diametrically opposed 
by nature. 


“UN LAiQuE”’, Petite histoire des missions chrétiennes (Société 
des Missions Evangéliques de Paris, 1923, 2nd edition 1929). 
From the first Christian era to our day. Popular account. 


THEO Preiss, L’Eglise et la mission, in Le Semeur (magazine 
of the Fédération frangaise des Associations chrétiennes 
d’étudiants, Paris), March-April 1939. Republished in La 
Lumiére des Nations (Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel and 
Paris, 1944), and in La Vie en Christ (Delachaux et Niestlé, 
1951). A solid theological study. 


1 Director of the Ecole de la Société des Missions Evangéliques, Paris. 
Bibliography translated from the French by Margaret House. 
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FRANZ-J. LEENHARDT, L’essence de l’Eglise et la mission in 
La Revue missionnaire (La Concorde, Lausanne, 1943). 


HERMANN WITtsCHI, De la mission a l’Eglise (Cahier de la CMJ, 
Paris, 1943). Growth and autonomy of a young church in 
Borneo. 


— L’aveniy de la mission : Vers Vautonomie de l’Eglise indigéene, 
in La Lumiére des Nations (Delachaux et Niestlé, Neuchatel 
and Paris, 1944). A lucid study of missionary methods and 
of the inherent strength of the “young” church. 


In the same volume : 
JEAN RusILton, Méthodes missionnatres du passé et de 


Vaventr. 

CHARLES PERIER, La jeunesse africaine et l’Eglise indigéne 
(Mozambique). 

HENDRIK KRAEMER, Les missions et le probleme de Vadap- 
tation. 


WixiiaM Paton, L’Eglise et le réveil du nationalisme oriental. 


The last two studies are translated from the English, first 
published in 1937. 


JACQUES RossEL, Découverte de la mission (Delachaux et Niestleé, 
Neuchatel and Paris, 1945). The author, who is now presi- 
dent of the Basel Mission, tells of his participation in the 
General Meeting of the International Missionary Conference, 
in Tambaram, Madras, India, in 1938, and of his subsequent 
travels through India, Burma, and Indonesia, describing 
their situation and the problems of missionaries there at 
that time. 


Protestantisme et Missions (a symposium in the series “‘Protes- 
tantisme’’ published by Editions “Je sers’’, Paris, 1951). 


EMILE SCHLOESING, L’Eglise et sa mission. 

JEAN RENNES, Les bases bibliques de la mission de l’Eglise. 

Louis JouBERT, La mission dans V’histovre. 

ANDRE Roux, La mission et les civilisations. 

JEAN FAuRE, Crise et renaissance de la mission. 

MauricE LEENHARDT, Notes sur la traduction du Nouveau 
Testament en langue primitive. 
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CHARLES RANSON, FRIDTJOV BIRKELI, FRANK MICHAELI, RA- 
SENDRAHASINA, Le ministére pastoral a4 Madagascar. Report 
of the Commission of Inquiry of the International Missionary 
Council (Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris, 1957). 
Goes to the heart of the Church’s problems in Madagascar, 
with constructive proposals for the future. 


SEARLE M. Bates, C. G. BAETA, FRANK MICHAELI and BENGT 
SUNDKLER have produced a similar report on the French- 
speaking territories of continental Africa south of the Sahara, 
which appeared in Le Monde non-chrétien (April-June 1954). 


H&BERT Roux, Eglise et mission (Société des Missions Evan- 
géliques de Paris, 1956). Missions are part of the essence 
of the Church and require its unity. 


ROLAND DE Pury, Les églises d’ Afrique entre l Evangile et la 
coutume (Société des Missions Evangéliques de Paris, 1959). 
First reactions of a Western preacher of the gospel in African 
tribal society. 


Journals 


Les Cahiers du Monde non-chrétien, of the magazine Foz et Vie 
(Paris, 1931-1938). Contributions by Mauric—E LEENHARDT, 
PIERRE Maury, KARL BARTH, HENDRIK KRAEMER, D. T. 
NILES, etc. 


Le Monde non-chrétien (published quarterly in Paris, since 1947). 
Contributions by MAuRICE LEENHARDT, PIERRE Maury, 
THEODORE MoNop, CHARLES BONZON, SUZANNE DE DI&E- 
TRICH, GERARDUS VAN DER LEEuwW, J. C. HoEKENDIJK, 
Que, 


Les Propos missionnaires (Paris, 1927-1940, editor Maurice 
Leenhardt). 


La Revue missionnaire (Lausanne, 1924-1946). 


Journal des missions évangéliques (Paris, since 1822). 
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Translated Works 


G. E. BuRCKHARDT and R. GRUNDEMANN, Les missions évan- 
géliques depuis leur origine jusquwa nos jours (G. Bridel, 
Lausanne, 1884-1887, 4 vols.). One volume for each con- 
tinent ; regional history. 


ARTHUR T. Pierson, Les nouveaux actes des apdtres (M. Wyler, 
Geneva, 1896). Essay in missionary theology illustrated by 
biographies of missionaries and recent converts. 


Joun R. Mott, L’heure décisive des missions chrétiennes (Foyer 
solidariste, Saint-Blaise, 1912). Description of the religious 
state of the world and plans for the “‘evangelization of the 
world in this generation’’. 


ARTHUR JUDSON Brown, Le missionnatre et son cuvre (G. Bridel 
et Cie, Lausanne, Switzerland, and Fischbasher, Paris, 1910). 
A practical study of the problems and work of the missionary 
especially for the training of future missionaries. 


J. H. OrpHAm and W.A. VIssER ’T Hoort, La mission de 
VEglise dans le monde (Editions “‘Je sers’’, Paris, 1937; 
Labor et Fides, Geneva). In preparation for the great 
ecumenical conferences in Oxford and Edinburgh, 1937, and 
Tambaram, Madras, 1938. 


LESSLIE NEWBIGIN, Journées indiennes (Editions de la Mission 
de Bale, Veytaux-Chillon, 1953). A vivid impression of his 
ministry by a bishop of the Church of South India. 


— La mission mondiale de l’Eglise (Société des Missions Evan- 
géliques de Paris, 1959). The present situation and future 
prospects for churches and missions associated with the 
World Council of Churches and the International Missionary 
Council. 


A. M. Currewin, Le tournant décisif (Editions de la Mission de 
Bale, Veytaux-Chillon, 1951). The religious situation of the 
world after World War II. 
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HENDRIK KRAEMER, La fot chrétienne et les religions non-chré- 
tiennes (Delachaux et Niestlé, Paris and Neuchatel, 1956). 
Is Christ alone the “truth” ? What is the value of the 
other religions ? Is Christianity a “religion” ? 


Ibadan 1958. Report of the first All-Africa Church Conference 
(Société des Missions Evangéliques, Paris, 1959, for the 
International Missionary Council). Account of the Church’s 
problems in Africa south of the Sahara. 


An English Bibliography 


WILLIAM RicHEyY Hocec 


Here is a first attempt to provide a bibliography of works in 
English, not on missions or the history of missions, but rather on 
the history of missionary thinking. Yet, inevitably, at many 
points the latter involves the former. Although this list includes 
books by Roman Catholic authors, it is prepared primarily for 
non-Roman readers. No attempt at Roman/non-Roman balance 
has been sought, and the lack of such balance is most evident in 
the contemporary period. 

This brief bibliography relates to the areas and subjects dealt 
with in this volume. Yet none of the articles would find here 
adequate bibliographical resources. No small part of the diffi- 
culty resides in the fact that much — possibly most — of the 
relevant material in English on missionary thinking is to be 
found in sections of books not specifically on “‘missiology’’, in 
periodicals and official reports, and in unpublished sources such 
as doctoral dissertations. 

No one is more painfully aware of the inadequacies and 
omissions of this bibliography than its compiler. An article on 
the bibliographical problems involved would have been easier. 
One could then explain the difficulties of selection and elimina- 
tion — why, for example, nothing appears on the Jesuit mission 
in Paraguay. One could point out gaps in resources and indicate 
translations that would be helpful from French, Dutch, and 
German. Yet a bibliography is required. In what follows, 
except for the first three categories, the segments of this bibli- 
ography accord with the chronological divisions established 
by Latourette in his History of the Expansion of Christianity. 


I. Bibliographies 


For non-Roman Christian missions comprehensive bibliogra- 
phies are lacking. The best bibliographical source is Latourette’s 
History of the Expansion of Christianity. Another source is the 
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International Review of Missions quarterly, ‘International Mis- 
sionary Bibliography”, which since 1912 has provided broad 
coverage on Protestant works and fairly good coverage on 
Roman Catholic works. The Missionary Research Library in 
New York, especially in the past decade, has produced many 
useful area, subject, and current acquisition bibliographies. 


II. Journals and Reports 


The following are among the best to give one insight into 
constructive thinking on the Christian mission. 


Conference of Missionary Societies in Great Britain and Ireland 
Annual Reports (London : 1912 ff.). 


Division of Foreign Missions Annual Reports (New York : DFM 
of the National Council of the Churches of Christ in the USA, 
1950 ff., continuing The Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America Annual Reports, 1893 ff.). 


The East and West Review (London: Society for Promoting 
Christian Knowledge and the Church Missionary Society, 
1935 ff.). Quarterly. 4s. 8d. 


The Ecumenical Review (Geneva: World Council of Churches, 
1948 ff.). Quarterly. $3.00, 14s. 


Frontier (London: World Dominion Press and The Christian 
Frontier Council, 1958, continuing World Dominion and 
Christian Newsletter). Quarterly. $2.00, Ios. 


The International Review of Missions (London: International 
Missionary Council, 1912 ff.). Quarterly. $3.50, 15s. 6d. 
The most fruitful source in English on missionary thinking. 


The National Christian Council Review (Mysore : NCC of India, 
1924 ff., continuing The Harvest Field). Monthly. $1.50, 
7s. 6d., India Rs. 4. 


Occasional Bulletin (New York: Missionary Research Library, 
1950 ff.). Published 10-16 times each year. $1.00. 
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The Student World (Geneva : World’s Student Christian Federa- 
tion, 1907 ff.). Quarterly. $2.50, 15s. 


Worldmission (New York : National Office of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Faith, 1950 ff.). Quarterly. $5.00 USA 
and Canada. The only general Roman Catholic journal on 
missions in English. 


Ill. Histories 


LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scott, A History of the Expansion of 
Christianity (New York: Harper and Brothers, 1937-1945, 
7 vols.). A monumental work. Indispensable. Charts the 
entire history of Christian missionary outreach and provides 
balance as among Roman Catholic, Orthodox, and Protestant 
missions. 


MATHEWS, BasiL, Forward Through the Ages (New York: 
Friendship Press, 1951, pp. xli, 276). The British edition, 
published by Oxford University Press, is entitled Disciples 
of All Nations. A popular presentation of the course covered 
by Latourette. 


SCHMIDLIN, JOSEPH, Catholic Mission History. Translated from 
the German by Matthias Braun (Techny, Illinois: Mission 
Press, S.V.D., 1931, pp. xiv, 862). A useful survey with 
bibliography. The translation includes more English refer- 
ence entries and makes some additions to the text and foot- 
notes of the German edition. 


The following three entries survey those areas where the 
Protestant overseas mission is (and in the case of China — 
has been) most heavily concentrated in personnel and other 
resources. 


GrRovEs, C. P., The Planting of Christianity in Africa (London : 
Lutterworth Press, 1948-1958, 4 vols.). Comprehensive and 
highly useful. By the professor of missions in the Selly Oak 
Colleges. More adequate on non-Roman British missions 
than on others. 
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LATOURETTE, KENNETH Scott, A History of Christian Missions 
in China (New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929, 
pp. xii, 930). Indispensable for the period to 1926. Excellent 
material on Jesuit, Dominican, and Franciscan missions, 
the Rites Controversy, and Orthodox missions. 


RicuTER, JuLius, A History of Missions in India. Translated 
from the German by Sydney H. Moore (London : Oliphant, 
Anderson, and Ferrier, 1908, pp. viii, 469). The standard 
edition is the German of 1924. German and English editions 
have few footnotes and little bibliography. Adequate survey 
of Roman missions to 1794, thenceforth chiefly a history of 
Protestant missions. 


IV. From the Origins of the Church to 500 A.D. 


ADENEY, WALTER F., The Greek and Eastern Churches (Edin- 
burgh : T. and T. Clark, 1908, pp. xiv, 634). A useful survey 
of the spread of the Eastern Orthodox Churches and of the 
Separated Eastern Churches. Includes sections on Crusades. 
Predominantly “‘church history’. 


ALFOLDI, ANDREW, The Conversion of Constantine and Pagan 
Rome. Translated by Harold Mattingly (Oxford: Oxford 
University Press, 1948, pp. xi, 140). A stimulating mono- 
graph attempting to set in proper perspective the meaning 
of Christianity for, and its influence on, the first Christian 
ruler of the Roman Empire with resultant reaction from 
those loyal to the old traditions of Rome. 


AuGUSTINE, The City of God. Translated from the Latin by 
Marcus Dods (New York : Hafner Publishing Company, 1948, 
2 vols.). One of the great Christian “classics”. A theology 
of history by one concerned with the mission of the Christian 
Church, this apologia for the Christian faith is set against the 
fall of Rome and the pagan demand that Christianity be 
discarded. 
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Bury, J.B., The Life of St. Patrick and his Place in History 
(London: Macmillan and Co., 1905, pp. xv, 404). This 
standard biography employs the tools of historical criticism 
and provides insight into Patrick’s missionary thinking. 


COCHRANE, CHARLES N., Christianity and Classical Culture. A 
Study of Thought and Action from Augustus to Augustine 
(London: Oxford University Press, 1944, pp. vii, 523). 
A brilliant discussion of the impact of Christianity, with its 
theology of history and sense of mission, upon the classical 
world. 


Foster, JOHN, After the Apostles : Missionary Preaching of the 
First Three Centuries (London: SCM Press, 1951, p. 128). 
Draws upon original sources to answer who the missionaries 
were, how they preached, and how they approached different 


groups. 


GLovER, T. R., The Conflict of Religions in the Early Roman 
Empire (London : Methuen and Co., 1909, pp. vii, 359). By a 
Christian who tries to present both sides with “equal good- 
will” in an examination of the Christian missionary encounter 
with other religions through the second century. 


HarNnaAck, ADOLF, The Mission and Expansion of Christianity 
in the First Three Centuries. Translated from the German 
and edited by James Moffatt (New York: G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 2nd ed., 1908, 2 vols.). A standard work, with excellent 
historical data, and including Harnack’s much debated inter- 
pretations, ¢.g., that in its expansion, early Christianity 
became a syncretistic and Hellenized religion, towards the 
correction of which the Reformation represents a first step. 


Nock, A. D., Conversion : The Old and the New in Religion from 
Alexander the Great to Augustine of Hippo (London : Oxford 
University Press, 1933, pp. xii, 309). A Harvard professor 
examines, as from “‘outside’”’ the Christian viewpoint, the 
process of attraction from one faith to another, with some 
stimulating and debatable judgments. 
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RENGSTORFF, Kart Heinricu, Afostleship. Translated from 
Gerhard Kittel’s Theologisches Wérterbuch Zum Neuen Testa- 
ment and edited by J. R. Coates (London: Adam and 
Charles Black, 1952, pp. xii, 76). A very useful study of New 
Testament usage of the word apostolos (apostle or missionary) 
and apostole (apostleship or mission). 


Row ey, H. H., Israel’s Mission to the World (London: SCM 
Press, Lid7.10230, piu Vin 130). 


— The Missionary Message of the Old Testament (London : The 
Carey Press, 1945, pp. 87). Both books provide an excellent, 
brief study of the mission entrusted to Israel apart from 
which the Christian mission is inadequately understood. 


PHILLIPS, GODFREY E., The Ancient Church and Modern India 
(London : Student Christian Movement, 1920, pp. Xiv, 140). 
The Christian mission in the Graeco-Roman world compared 
with that in India today. 


V. From 500 A.D. to 1500 A.D. 


ADDISON, JAMES THAYER, The Medieval Missionary : A Study 
of the Conversion of Northern Europe, A.D. 500-1300 (New 
York : International Missionary Council, 1936, pp. xiv, 176). 
A scholarly survey with attention to motivation and message, 
and interpretation of the royal, monastic, and papal roles. 


Aguinas, St. THomas, On the Truth of the Catholic Faith : Summa 
Contra Gentiles (Garden City, N.Y.: Hanover House, 1955- 
1957, 5 vols.). The Summa Contra Gentiles (1259-1264) was 
written, most scholars are certain, as a doctrinal manual for 
Christian missionaries facing the Muslims in Spain. Dis- 
playing Thomas’s thorough intermingling of philosophy and 
theology, the Summa is a Christian Aristotelian apologia to 
meet and correct the world-view of Arabian Aristotelianism. 


ARNOLD, T. W., The Preaching of Islam : A History of the Pro- 
pagation of the Muslim Faith (London: Constable and 
Company, Ltd., 2nd ed., 1913, pp. xvi, 467). Scholarly and 
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with a sympathetic understanding of Islam, this work is 
especially valuable in charting the spread of Islam in Chris- 
tian lands, examining the nature of Muslim missionary out- 
reach and reasons for Christian conversions to Islam. Refutes 
the widespread opinion that Islam spread among Christians 
primarily through the power of the sword. 


BEDE, The Venerable, A History of the English Church and 
People. Translated and edited by Leo Sherley-Price (Edin- 
burgh : Penguin Classics, 1955, pp. 341). This early eighth- 
century chronicle and assessment gives insight into Christian- 
ity’s spread in Britain and its early expansion from Britain 
into northern Europe. Bede’s account of Whitby, 664, later 
judged to be a crucial turning-point in Christianity’s growth 
in Britain, is instructive. 


BELL, Ricwarp, The Origin of Islam in its Christian Environ- 
ment (London : Macmillan and Co., Ltd., 1926, pp. vii, 224). 
Sets forth relationships between Christianity and early Islam 
with clear implications for the Christian mission. 


Browne, LaurENCE E., The Eclipse of Christianity in Asia 
from the Time of Muhammad till the Fourteenth Century 
(London : Cambridge University Press, 1933, pp. 198). A 
stimulating examination of Christian communities from 
Persia to China to discover why these fruits of missions 
largely disappeared. 


Ky Lie, EDWARD, translator and editor, The English Correspond- 
ence of Saint Boniface (London: Chatto and Windus, roI1, 
pp. xiv, 212). Useful for insight into the thinking and 
methods of one of the Church’s greatest missionaries. 


MouteE, A. C., Christians in China before the Year 1550 (London : 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1930, pp. xiv, 
293). Provides translations of all known sources of Christi- 
anity in China, and examines Roman Catholic missions from 
1294 on and of which no later trace remained. 
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Peers, E. A., Ramon Lull, A Biography (London : Society for 
Promoting Christian Knowledge, 1929, pp. XVill, 454). 
Insight into the Church’s rejection of one who (c. 1300) 
urged monastic institutions providing intellectual and lin- 
guistic preparation for missionaries to Muslims and others 
throughout the world and sought Roman-Orthodox unity 
to facilitate the mission. 


Ropinson, G. W., The Life of St. Boniface by Willibald (Cam- 
bridge: Harvard University Press, 1916, pp. 114). The 
earliest and probably most reliable account of this eighth- 
century missionary, some of whose methods (e.g., use of 
women missionaries) appeared again much later. 


WoRKMAN, HERBERT B., The Evolution of the Monastic Ideal 
(London : Charles H. Kelly, 1918, pp. xxi, 368). A standard 
work with useful observations on the place of monasticism in 
the mission of the Church, through the period of the early 
Dominicans and Franciscans. 


VI. From 1500 A.D. to 1800 A.D. 


BRADEN, CHARLES S., Religious Aspects of the Conquest of 
Mexico (Durham, N.C. : Duke University Press, 1930, pp. xi, 
344). Well-documented, with helpful material on Roman 
Catholic missionary methods. 


CAREY, WILLIAM, An Inquiry into the Obligations of Christians to 
Use Means for the Conversion of the Heathens (Leicester : 
Ann Ireland, 1792, pp. 87). “The charter of modern mis- 
sions.” 


COLERIDGE, HENRY JAMES, The Life and Letters of St. Francis 
Xavier (London : Burns and Oates, 2 vols., 1872). A useful 
study by a Jesuit on the great sixteenth-century Jesuit 
missionary in Asia, but the most adequate materials on 
Xavier and his thought and methods are not in English. 
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HANKE, Lewis, Bartolome de las Casas : Bookman, Scholar, and 
Propagandist (Philadelphia: University of Pennsylvania 
Press,21052,pp. Xl, 119). 

— The Spanish Struggle for Justice in the Conquest of America 
(Philadelphia : University of Pennsylvania Press, 1949, pp. xi, 
217). These — the second deals chiefly with de las Casas — 
and Hanke’s other scholarly writings are the most adequate 
studies in English on de las Casas’ importance for the Spanish 
mission to the Indians in the New World. 


LITTELL, FRANKLIN Hamiin, The Anabaptist View of the Church : 
A Study on the Origins of Sectarian Protestantism (Boston : 
Starr King Press, 2nd ed., 1958, pp. xi, 229). The chapter 
on “The Great Commission” sets forth Anabaptist missionary 
thought as in striking contrast to that of most of Protestan- 
tism in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 


MACLAGAN, Epwarp, The Jesuits and the Great Mogul (London : 
Burns, Oates and Washbourne, Ltd., 1932, pp. xxi, 434). 
From a Roman Catholic writer, scholarly, detailed, based on 
sources, especially useful for the methods of the Jesuits in 
northern India, 1580-1803. 


Rippy, J. FRED, and NELSoN, JEAN THOMAS, Crusaders of the 
Jungle (Chapel Hill, N.C.: University of North Carolina 
Press, 1936, pp. x, 401). A scholarly but easy-to-read account 
of missions and missionary methods in tropical South 
America during the period of Iberian control. 


ROWBOTHAM, ARNOLD H., Missionary and Mandarin: The 
Jesuits at the Court of China (Berkeley : University of Cali- 
fornia Press, 1942, pp. xi, 374). Based on wide research. 
Carefully done and especially useful for its detailed appraisal 
of the Rites Controversy. 


Van DEN BERG, JOHANNES, Constrained by Jesus’ Love: An 
Inquiry into the Motives of the Missionary Awakening in 
Great Britain in the Period between 1698 and 1815 (Kampen : 
J. H. Kok, 1956, pp. ix, 238). A doctoral dissertation, 
thoroughly done, assessing social, political, and theological 
motives in the missionary awakening that launched the nine- 
teenth-century mission. 
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WARNECK, GusTAV, Outline of a History of Protestant Misstons 
from the Reformation to the Present Time. Translated from 
the German by George Robson (Edinburgh: Oliphant, 
Anderson and Ferrier, 1901, pp. xiv, 364). By Germany’s 
outstanding missions-scholar. Chiefly a history of nineteenth- 
century missions, but now most valuable for its appraisal of 
missionary thought and motivation from the Reformation 
through the founding of the Protestant missionary societies. 


VII. From 1800 to the Present 


ADDISON, JAMES THAYER, The Christian Approach to the Moslem 
(New York: Columbia University Press, 1942, pp. x, 365). 
Chiefly a scholarly survey of Protestant approaches, 1800- 
1939, with assessment of problems and policies. 


ALLEN, ROLAND, Missionary Methods: St. Paul’s or Ours ? 
(London : World Dominion Press, 2nd ed., 1927, pp. xxii, 281) 
and The Spontaneous Expansion of the Church (London : 
World Dominion Press, 2nd ed., 1949, pp. vill, 220). Acall by 
an Anglican missionary for radical change from the usual 
missionary tutelage of ‘““younger churches’. Important, but 
with sweeping generalizations sometimes based upon inac- 
curate historical assumptions. 


ANDERSON, GERALD H. (ed.), The Theology of the Christian Mis- 
ston (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell, to be published in 
1960). Historical and theological contributions by Barth, 
Blauw, Benz, Lindsell, Fr. Seumois, Tillich, and others. 


ANDERSEN, WILHELM, Towards a Theology of Mission. A Study 
of the Encounter between the Missionary Enterprise and the 
Church and its Theology. Translated from the German by 
Stephen Neill (London: SCM Press, Ltd., 1955, pp. 64). 
IMC Research Pamphlet No. 2. An indispensable survey 
and appraisal of missionary theology as reflected through 
the thought of the world missionary conferences 1910-1952. 
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Bavinck, J. H., The Impact of Christianity on the Non-Christian 
World (Grand Rapids: Wm. B. Eerdmans, 1949, pp. 183). 
By a conservative Dutch scholar and lacking notes, index, 
and bibliography. 


BOLSHAKOFF, SERGE, The Foreign Missions of the Russian 
Orthodox Church (London : Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1943, pp. 120). A very useful summary. 


CONFERENCES. Major sources for missionary thinking in the nine- 
teenth and twentieth centuries are the preparatory studies and 
reports of missionary conferences on every continent. These 
conferences have been interdenominational and sectional, 
national, regional, or world-wide. To record even the most 
important would unduly extend these pages, but a com- 
prehensive listing with bibliographical data on conference 
publications is given in Hocec, WILLIAM RICHEY, Ecumenical 
Foundations : A History of the International Missionary 
Council and its Nineteenth Century Background (New York: 
Harper and Brothers Publishers, 1952, pp. xi, 466). See 
index under “‘conferences’’. 

Among the more important conferences are London, 
1888 ; New York, 1900; Madras, 1900; Madras, 1902 ; 
Shanghai, 1907. Of incalculable importance is the World 
Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, 1g10. The conferences of 
the International Missionary Council, Jerusalem, 1928 ; Tam- 
baram, Madras, 1938 ; Whitby, 1947 ; Willingen, 1952 ; and 
Ghana, 1957-58, and the Assemblies of the World Council of 
Churches, Amsterdam, 1948, and Evanston, 1954, provide 
especially useful materials. Three among the more recent 
gatherings that reflect stages of thinking on the Christian 
mission are GOODALL, NorMAN (ed.), Missions Under the 
Cross, Willingen, 1952 (London: Edinburgh House Press, 
1953, pp. 264) ; The Common Evangelistic Task of the Churches 
in East Asia : Papers and Minutes of the East Asia Christian 
Conference, Prapat, Indonesia, March 17-26, 1957 (Rangoon : 
Rangoon Gazette Ltd., 1957, pp. ii, 167) available from IMC 
and WCC offices in London, New York, and Geneva; and 
CARPENTER, GEORGE W. (ed.) The Church in Changing Africa: 
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Report of the All-Africa Church Conference held at Ibadan, 
Nigeria, January t0-19, 1958 (New York: International 
Missionary Council, 1958, pp. 106). 

Cracc, KENNETH, The Call of the Minaret (London and New 
York: Oxford University Press, 1956, pp. xv, 376). A 
scholarly survey of Islam in its contemporary setting and a 
presentation of the Christian understanding of Islam and 
response to it. A first-class current example of “‘missionary 
thinking’. 

DENNIS, JAMES S., Christian Missions and Social Progress (New 
York: Fleming H. Revell, 1897-1906, 3 vols.). A massive 
sociological survey that relates missions to progress towards 
the standards of Western civilization. 


GOODYKOONTZ, COLIN B., Home Missions on the American 
Frontier (Caldwell, Idaho: The Caxton Printers, Ltd., 1939, 
pp. 460). A survey with appraisals of the major Protestant 
efforts in the nineteenth century from a “‘secular’’ viewpoint. 


Hanvy, Rosert T., We Witness Together : A History of Coopera- 
tive Home Missions (New York: Friendship Press, 1956, 
pp. xiii, 273). A thoughtful survey with insight into doniinant 
motives in the USA’s national missions, 1900-1950. 


HocxkiInGc, WILLIAM ERNEST, Chairman, the Commission of 
Appraisal, Re-Thinking Missions. A Laymen’s Inquiry after 
One Hundred Years (New York: Harper and Bros., 1932, 
pp. xv, 349). A much-debated composite report, liberal and 
optimist, viewing the Christian mission as one of leavening 
and sharing with other faiths. Hocking elaborated the 
uncerlying theology in his Living Religions and a World 
Faith (New York: The Macmillan Company, I940, pp. 291). 


KRAEMER, HENDRIK, The Christian Message in a Non-Christian 
World (New York : Harper and Brothers, 1938, pp. xvi, 455). 
Written at the request of the IMC for its 1938 Madras meet- 
ing, this classic, with its emphasis upon “‘biblical realism’ 
and “‘discontinuity’’, sets forth a position opposing Hocking’s. 
The ensuing debate resulted in Kraemer’s essentially restating 
his original position in Religion and the Christian Faith 
(London : Lutterworth Press, 1956, pp. 461). 
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LEval, BLaIsE (ed.), Revolution in Missions (Calcutta: YMCA 
Publishing House, 2nd ed., 1958, pp. ix, 230). An important 
examination of the Christian mission and of foreign missions 
in India today by Indians and Westerners. 


LINDSELL, HAROLD, A Christian Philosophy of Missions (Whea- 
ton, Ill.: Van Kampen Press, 1949, pp. 238). Represents a 
biblically conservative American viewpoint. 


MANIKAM, Rajah B. (ed.), Christianity and the Asian Revolution 
(Madras : Diocesan Press, 1954, pp. iv, 293). Available from 
Friendship Press, New York, and Christian Literature 
Society, Madras. Assesses Christianity’s mission in Asia, 
including its relationship to non-Christian religions. 


MICHONNEAU, G., Revolution in a City Parish (Westminster, Md. : 
Newman Press, 1950, pp. 189). A significant French appraisal 
of the mission in France from the viewpoint of the parish 
congregation as a missionary community. 


Morean, E. R., and Liroyp, RoGER (eds.), The Mission of the 
Anglican Communion (London: SPCK and SPG, 1948, 
pp. vi, 212). Very useful and predominantly “high church”. 


Mott, JoHn R., The Evangelization of the World in this Genera- 
tion (New York: Student Volunteer Movement, 1900, 
pp. 245). Defines an influential watchword and includes 
bibliography of German and Scandinavian works and 
response to criticisms. 


MYKLEBUST, O. G., The Study of Missions in Theological Educa- 
tion (Oslo : Egede Instituttet, 1955-1957, 2 vols.). A scholarly 
survey, with insight into the interpretation of missions, 
1800-1950. 


NEILL, STEPHEN, The Unfinished Task (London: Lutterworth 
Press, 1957, pp. 228). A stimulating assessment by an 
Anglican bishop with missionary and ecumenical experience 
of the theology and state of the Church in mission in the 
mid-twentieth century. 
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NEWBIGIN, LESSLIE, One Body, One Gospel, One World : The 
Christian Mission Today (London: Wm. Carling and Co. 
Ltd., 1958, pp. 56). Available from IMC. By a Scottish 
bishop of the Church of South India, now General Secretary 
of the IMC. Evoked by the pending WCC-IMC integration, 
this is a brilliant distillation of thought on fundamental 
questions of the Christian world mission. 


OLIveR, RoLanp, The Missionary Factor in East Africa (Lon- 
don: Longmans, Green and Co., 1952, pp. Xvili, 302). An 
historian’s scholarly examination of late nineteenth-century 
missionary involvement in colonialism. 


PANNIKAR, K. M., Asia and Western Dominance (New York : The 
John Day Company (1954, pp. 530). By a Hindu educated in 
Christian schools, now a noted Indian diplomat and historian. 
Despite some factual inaccuracies and sweeping generaliza- 
tions, a highly instructive survey and one critical of Chris- 
tian missions. 


PHILLIPS, GODFREY E., The Gospel in the World : A Re-statement 
of Missionary Principles (Nashville : Cokesbury Press, 1939, 
pp. 252) and post-war abridgement omitting sections on 
non-Christian religions (London : Gerald Duckworth and Co., 
Ltd., 1947, pp. xv, 144). Outlines prevailing attitudes in 
British and American Protestantism on eve of World War II. 


PICKETT, J. Waskom, Christian Mass Movements in India 
(New York : The Abingdon Press, 1933, pp. 382). A standard 
work exploring motivations for conversion and results. 


Stock, Eucene, The History of the Church Missionary Society : 
Its Environment, Its Men, and Its Work (London: Church 
Missionary Society, 1899-1916, 4 vols.). This classic among 
denominational histories traces Anglican evangelical mis- 
sionary thought and action in the nineteenth century. 


T AyLor, JouHNn V., The Growth of the Church in Buganda: An 
Attempt at Understanding (London: SCM Press, Ltd., 1958, 
pp. 288) and Processes of Growth in an African Church 
(London : SCM Press, 1958, pp. 30). A penetrating study 


in depth of seventy years of church growth in Uganda. 
Poses important questions. 
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Towards the Conversion of England (London: Press and Publica- 
tions Board of the Church Assembly, 1945, pp. xiv, 172). 
This Anglican study and prophetic call emphasizes ‘‘the 
apostolate of the whole Church” and makes clear that 
“foreign missions’ do not define the Christian mission. 


VarG, Paut A., Missionaries, Chinese, and Diplomats: The 
American Protestant Missionary Movement in China, 18go- 
Ig52 (Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1958, pp. xi, 
335). Despite certain grievous limitations of scope, balance, 
and theological understanding, this ‘“‘outsider’s’” attempt to 
assess an exporting of “American ideology” and the subse- 
quent interaction with Chinese civilization should be required 
reading for anyone concerned with the Christian mission in 
a “non-Christian” area. 


WarkEN, M. A. C., Caesar the Beloved Enemy (Chicago : Alec R. 
Allenson, Inc., 1955, pp. 94) and The Christian Mission 
(London : SCM Press, Ltd., 1951, pp. 128). These and other 
books by the General Secretary of the Church Missionary 
Society and writer of the CMS Newsletter reflect some of 
today’s most informed thinking on the Christian mission. 


WorLD CouNcIL OF CHURCHES, Division of Studies’ publica- 
tions on the Common Christian Responsibility toward 
Areas of Rapid Social Change, Evangelism, Mission, and 
Faith and Order. 


A German Bibliography 


Hans-JOCHEN MARGULL 


ADOLF VON HarRNaCck, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christen- 
tums in den ersten dret Jahrhunderien (J. C. Hinrichs’sche 
Buchhandlung, Leipzig, 4th edition, 2 vols., 1924, 1000 pp., 
out of print) ; English edition : The Expansion of Christianity 
in the First Three Centuries (Williams and Norgate, London, 
2 vols., 1904-05, 988 pp.). Translated by James Moffatt. 


There is only one standard work on the missionary history 
of the early Church, and there will be no other during the next 
few decades. All more recent writings on the subject are based 
on this enormous work of the outstanding church historian, 
A. von Harnack, which is the result of one of his best and most 
important research efforts. True, some studies of the New 
Testament have arrived at exegetical findings differing from 
those of the author, but it has never been possible to bypass 
him. The work is divided into four parts. The first is concerned 
with the given facts for the early Christian mission, 7.e. Judaism, 
its diaspora situation, its religious expansion, and the fact 
that it served as a starting-point for Christian missionary 
preaching. Here we should also mention Harnack’s important 
interpretations of Christ’s attitude towards mission. On this 
point, however, Joachim Jeremias’s most significant Jesu 
Verhetssung fiir die Volker (W. Kohlhammer Verlag, Stuttgart, 
1956, 69 pp., DM 6.—) should nowadays be compared to, and 
considered alongside of, Harnack’s writings. This is a hitherto 
unsurpassed exegetical study, which can be understood by 
non-theologians and which, in its radical formulation of the 
question of whether Jesus was at all concerned about mission, 
is extremely interesting. The second part is concerned with 
missionary preaching. The title, Die Missionspredigt in Wort 
und Tat, shows the significance of diakonia (Tat) in the rapid 
growth of Christian congregations in the Mediterranean lands. 
This is the most important part for the study of the theology 
of mission throughout church history. It speaks at length of 
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the different elements involved in the preaching of the gospel, 
expanding in particular on the writings of the early Church 
Fathers. The book is full of important documentation which 
shows the degree to which the early Christian mission was 
eschatologically oriented, and how this orientation not only drew 
the logical consequences out of the biblical statements, but 
also had a like impact. Special attention should be drawn to 
the appendix to this part on Die Beurteilung der Christen als 
drittes Geschlecht seitens threr Gegner. The third and fourth 
parts are more of the nature of church history, with a minute 
description of the different personalities in missionary work, as 
well as the phases of the Church’s growth. 


WALTER HOLSTEN, Reformation und Mission (Archiv fiir 
Reformationsgeschichte. An international journal concerned 
with the history of the Reformation and its significance in 
world affairs, 44/1953, pp. I-32.) 


The Reformers’ theological statements on the question of 
mission are the subject of a great number of writings (especially 
in Germany), which have been listed in Holsten’s book, where 
they are submitted to extremely critical evaluation. Thus 
it has become evident that, with very few exceptions, the 
Reformers have been constantly measured by the standard 
of more recent missionary work, that is to say, the activities 
of missionary societies resulting from pietism, and that con- 
sequently Luther, especially, has always been misunderstood. 
To quote from the English abstract of this most important 
article : “There becomes apparent...a deep chasm between the 
emphases of the Reformation and the modern era. While in 
Luther’s gospel the activity of God extra nos, the verbum ex- 
ternum, and the justitva externa are the determining factors, in 
modern gospel preaching they are the fzetas, perhaps pvetas 
Christiana, but always pietas humana, that is, a religion of men. 
The conclusion is that the theologians of the Reformation had 
decidedly positive views on missionary work. This could not 
be otherwise, for the Reformation was concerned with the 
Church of Jesus Christ. It is also clear that the Reformation 
could not yet deal with the modern conceptions of missions 
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except in so far as it was influenced by humanism. Modern 
missionary workers would do well to listen to, to be questioned 
by, and be shown new approaches by the Reformation with its 
primary concern of rediscovering the Gospel.”’ 


WOLFGANG GROSSEL, Die Mission und die evangelische Kurche 
im 17. Jahrhundert (Gotha, 1897, 235 pp., out of print). 


MarTIN RICHTER, Der Missionsgedanke im evangelischen Deutsch- 
land des 18. Jahrhunderts (Leipzig, 1928, 191 pp., out of 
print). 


Anyone who wants to become acquainted with the rather 
difficult and abstruse history of the thinking on the missionary 
task of Christianity in the time between the Reformation and 
the actual beginning of missions, early in the nineteenth century, 
must — as far as the situation in Germany is concerned — study 
these two essays. They give a full description (although some- 
times too detailed) of the position of Lutheran (but also of 
Reformed) orthodoxy, and of a few men’s courageous and 
pioneering devotion to the task, unusual in those centuries. 
One of the most certain of orthodox tenets was that only the 
apostles had been called to mission, and that they had indeed 
preached the gospel in all the world. It thus took a strong 
position against pietism, especially that inspired by August 
Hermann Francke who, in small circles, everywhere called 
people to missionary work. If one reads these two books 
thoroughly, however, one senses behind an orthodox introver- 
sion some important theological criticism of the purely pietistic 
conception of missions, which we cannot ignore in the present- 
day study of the whole issue of mission and the Church. 


Kart MULLER, 200 Jahre Briidermission ; 1st volume, Das 
erste Missionsjahrhundert (Herrnhut, 1931, 380 pp., out of 
print). 

Kart MULLER, Der Sinn der Heidenmission nach Zinzendorf, 
in Neue Allgemeine Missions Zeitschrift (1924, pp. 132 ff.). 


If William Carey is generally regarded as the father of the 
missionary societies, it can be said of Count Zinzendorf that 
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he is the father of all modern missions. Karl Miiller’s descrip- 
tion of Zinzendorf’s thinking and work is a masterpiece, from 
which we gain a clear picture of his theology. The book espe- 
cially communicates to us the moving spiritual power of Zin- 
zendorf and the Moravian community. Their action was inspired 
by the thought which strikes us as completely modern : Christ 
is already present everywhere in the world, the missionary has 
only to share in Christ’s mission. In Miiller’s work we always 
find, behind the data of missionary history, the faith of the 
Moravian community which has become of basic importance 
to the whole of mission. In this respect, his writings on the 
content of evangelism, on the Moravian hymns, and on the 
missionary self-consciousness of the community, are of par- 
ticular significance. Here we have a book which should certainly 
not be neglected in the Life and Mission of the Church study. 
Miiller’s article is a condensation of Zinzendorf’s thinking, 
which can, however, be understood only after the reading of 
his historical volume. 


WILHELM Kunze, Der Missionsgedanke ber Schletermacher und 
seinen Schiilern (Bertelsmann Verlag, Giitersloh, 1927, 73 pp., 
out of print). 


ERNST ZUR NIEDEN, Der Missionsgedanke in der systematischen 
Theologie seit Schlerermacher (Bertelsmann Verlag, Giitersloh, 
1928, 150 pp., out of print). 


Whereas Kunze limits himself to Schleiermacher and uses 
his systematic theology as a basis for a description of Alexander 
Schweizer’s and Richard Rothe’s conception of mission, zur 
Nieden deals with the whole subject of the systematic theology 
of the nineteenth century in Germany: Marheineke, Johann 
Peter Lange, Rothe and Alexander Schweizer, Hofmann, 
Frank, Luthardt, Dorner, Wuttke, Martensen, Johann Tobias 
Beck, Pfleiderer, Lipsius, Biedermann, Albrecht  Ritschl, 
Troeltsch, and Martin Kahler. This is indeed an interesting 
collection of widely differing theologians. Zur Nieden, however, 
is only concerned with a general survey of their theologies, 
and his evaluations are therefore very concise. Considering that 
most of them treated missions only in passing, this is quite 
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sufficient. In both books the reader is given a good picture 
of the laborious efforts of the nineteenth century to produce a 
theological statement on the issue of missions — and also on 
the theological dilemma which missions presented in the theology 
of that time. The secret of missions had not been understood 
in the teaching of theology, nor had the secret of theology 
been understood in missions. This can still be sensed in these 
two books: they might have been more precise, more radical 
in formulating the problem — but then, we are more theolog- 
ically advanced today. This criticism does not, however, 
detract from their informative importance ; and there are no 
other accounts, in German literature, of these theologies which, 
until almost the middle of our century (with few exceptions : 
Kahler) considerably impeded the solution of the problem of 
theological study and missionary activity. 


HANS ScHARER, Die Begrtindung der Mission in der katholischen 
und evangelischen Misstonswissenschajt, in Theologische Stu- 
dien, edited by Karl Barth, Heft 16 (Ev. Verlag A.G., 
Zollikon-Ztirich, 1944, 43 pp., DM 2.20). 


In this essay Gustav Warneck’s theology of mission is sub- 
mitted to radical criticism. Karl Barth’s theology is the start- 
ing-point for this critical evaluation. The argument uses a plain, 
if not so simple, fact : the founder of the Catholic study of mis- 
sions, Joseph Schmidlin, wrote his Katholische Missionslehre im 
Grundriss (1918) using the great work of Gustav Warneck, 
founder of the Protestant study of missions, Evangelische 
Misstonslehre (1892). Thus the question arises whether either 
Schmidlin or Warneck deviated from his theological back- 
ground. According to Schdrer, it was Warneck who had not 
clearly recognized the intrinsic significance of the Word of 
God as the basis and power of mission, and who therefore 
introduced elements into his theology of mission which could 
under no circumstances represent a Protestant theology of the 
Word. That Scharer has not always done justice to Warneck 
is due to his extremely narrow approach. There is no question, 
however, but that Schairer uncovered some very important 
and fundamental weaknesses in Warneck’s theology, and thus 
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presented a serious challenge to all those who thought they 
could build unquestioningly on the foundations laid by Warneck. 
Here are two of his outstanding sentences: ‘“The foundation 
of missions can and must be solely the revelation of God in 
Jesus Christ, which annuls and excludes any other ‘revelation’, 
any other knowledge of God.” “Not Christendom is absolute, 
but the revelation of God in Jesus Christ.” 


JOHANNES C. HoEKENDIJK, Kerk en Volk in de Duitse Zen- 
dingswetenschap (Drukkerij Kampert en Helm, Amsterdam, 
1948, 294 pp., out of print). 


Hoekendijk’s book, too, is a radical criticism of German 
missions. The significance of this study is shown already by 
the fact that we have to read a Dutch book in order to obtain 
a survey of the history of theology in the realm of German 
missions since their beginnings. It lies mainly, however, in 
the bold way in which Hoekendijk — now professor at Utrecht 
University — lifts out two burning issues in the concept of 
German missions which had weighed it down in a very dangerous 
manner: the concepts of the Church and of the nation. As 
Hoekendijk points out, the Church was not only unconsciously, 
but also consciously, thought of in terms of a national Church, 
and the purpose of missions has always been to create national 
churches. Closely connected with this was an absolute valuation 
of the nation, which was either regarded without qualification 
as a divine order of creation, or at least as the fundamental 
basis for missionary practice. In the missionary work of the 
German societies everything had therefore been done to avoid 
disintegration of the given sociological units (i.e. family, tribe, 
people), thus recognizing in practice the essence of German 
missions. In Hoekendijk’s work, however, knowledge is crystal- 
lized which, although it already existed, has been given wide 
recognition and significance through his intensive study : the con- 
ception of the nation, as used by the German missions, has 
no biblical foundation but a clearly romantic origin, just as the 
conception of the people’s church (Schleiermacher) springs 
from the feeling and thinking of romanticism. It is regrettable 
that Hoekendijk’s book has never been translated into English 
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or German. It is of such importance for the history of mission- 
ary thinking that those who want to gain a profound under- 
standirg of this history and to prepare themselves adequately 
for modern mission, must be able to read Dutch. Note also 
the German critique by Hans-Werner Gensichen, Deutsches 
Missionsdenken in auslandischer Sicht, in Evangelische Misstons- 
Zeitschrift, 6/1949, pp. 40-54, and H.-W. Gensichen, Grund- 
fragen der Kirchenwerdung in der Mission, tbid., 8/1951, 
PP- 33-46. 


WALTER HotstTEN, Das Kerygma und der Mensch. Etnftihrung 
in die Religions- und Missionswissenschaft (Chr. Kaiser 
Verlag, Miinchen, 1953, 208 pp., DM 7.—). 


This book gives a short description of missionary thinking 
up until the present time and a critical appraisal from a (some- 
what forced) Lutheran point of view. Here again, an attempt 
is made to overcome the past and to lay new foundations for 
mission. Non-theologians will find this book somewhat difficult 
to read, but everyone will always come back to it for one simple 
reason : it contains an almost inexhaustible bibliography which 
covers all important issues. 


PETER BEYERHAUS, Die Selbstdndigheit der jungen Kirchen als 
missionarisches Problem (Verlag der Rheinischen Missions- 
Gesellschaft, Wuppertal-Barmen, 2nd edition, 1959, 396 pp., 
DM 12.—). 


At first glance one might think that the question of the 
independence of Asian and African churches is only one of the 
problems of mission. However, if one studies this question with 
Beyerhaus, one discovers that all the most important problems 
are gathered up in this one, as, for instance, the question of 
the aim of missions and the problem of the Church. The book 
is excellent ! And it is certainly worthwhile to make the effort 
of reading through the technical subject-matter. The author 
devotes the first part of his book to the thought of the following 
well-known authorities : Henry Venn, Rufus Anderson, Roland 
Allen (as representative of the World Dominion Movement), 
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J. Merle Davis, Gustav Warneck, Bruno Gutmann, and Christian 
Keysser. True, it is a short survey, but I know of no other 
study in which the thought of these or other missionary thinkers 
has been compiled in the same way. The second part deals 
with the history of three well-known churches in Africa and 
Asia: the Anglican Church in Nigeria (Henry Venn’s and 
Samuel Adjai Crowther’s experiment), the Batak Church of 
Sumatra, and the Presbyterian Church in Korea. Again, this 
is the first time that a survey of three churches, entirely different 
from one another, and founded by completely different mis- 
sions, has been written in such a way. The study shows how 
theories hold, or are overthrown, and what specific dynamics 
are developed by the churches in Asia and Africa (special 
attention should be drawn to this !). In the third part, we find 
a theological argument on the whole problem. This part of 
the book raises the question of the ecclesiological laws of a 
church’s growth, of the relationship of environment to the 
young church, and of the problem of ecumenical unity between 
the younger churches and the churches in Europe and America. 
Thus the author focuses on those questions with which we are 
all so intensely preoccupied today, and which show how the 
problems of missions are always problems of the ecumenical 
movement. 

A shorter version of this extremely important study will 
soon be published in English by the SCM Press in the series, 
World Misston Studies. 


WALTER FREYTAG, Vom Sinn der Welimission, in Evangelische 
Missions-Zeitschrift, 7/1950, p. 1-8. English edition : ‘“The 
Meaning and Purpose of the Christian Mission” in Inter- 
national Review of Missions, 39/1950, pp. 153-161 ; see also 
Nordisk Missions Tidesskrift, March 1950, and Svensk 
Missions Tidsskrift, No. 1, 1950. 


This study by the late well-known German missionary 
expert and Vice-President of the International Missionary 
Council is indeed only an essay, consisting mainly of a lecture 
given at the Ecumenical Institute at Bossey. Yet it forms the 
skeleton of a whole book which the author was planning to 
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write. It contains a survey of the essential features of missionary 
thinking, as well as the beginning of a critical evaluation of 
this thinking, which was of basic importance for the meeting 
of the International Missionary Council at Willingen (1952) 
and the ecumenical discussion on mission. A study of this 
essay reveals what has been the concern of missions so far, 
and what questions should now be raised in the light of this 
evolution. This essay is a guide to the developments and prob- 
lems dealt with in the above-mentioned publications. Freytag 
sums up the whole missionary thinking of the past (and, to a 
large degree, of the present) under four headings: 1. pietistic 
missions, 2. church missions, 3. philanthropic missions, and 
4. apocalyptic missions ; and in the light of the biblical con- 
ception of the Kingdom of God, he criticizes them as individual- 
istic, ecclesiastic, idealistic, and unhistorical. This, of course, 
implies a theological rejection of all missions which conceive 
of themselves as in line with one or another of these four tradi- 
tional forms. According to Freytag, mission cannot be anything 
else but Christ gathering his Church in view of his coming, 
in which the missionary has no more than a humble and hope- 
ful share. J. C. Hoekendijk and Max Warren have used, and 
expanded on, this concise study in several articles. This essay 
may be considered as the diamond of modern missionary study. 


J. MarcuLy, Mission : Begriindung und Ziel, in Die Religion 
in Geschichte wnd Gegenwart, IV, 1960. 


This article in the new German theological dictionary sums 
up the present results in the study of a theology of mission 
and attempts some new conclusions with respect to the eschato- 
logical foundation of mission. The most important literature 
is listed. 


Imprimerie La Concorde, Lausanne (Suisse). 12/60 Printed in Switzerland 


